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Xo THE Right Honorabek , 

LORD ELPHINSTONE, G.C.H., 

Governor and President in Council, 

Bombay. 

My Lord^ 

We have the honor to lay before you a Report of the 
educational institutions under our charge for the year,end- 
ing 30th April, 1865. 

2. We to commence our report by expressing our 

deep sense of the gi’eat loss we 
Retirement from India of . • j i 
the Honorable Mr. Warden. swstamed by the retirement from 

President of the Board of India of our President, the 

Education and of Dr. Me- Honomble IVhr. Warden, and 
Lennan, the senior Member, . ' 

of our senior Member, Dr. 

McLennan; and we desire to record our testimony to the 
high value of their um-emitting es,ertions in behalf of the 
important cause to which they devdted so much of their 
time and attention. 

3. To Dr. McLennan, in particular, we feel that we are 

„ _ ' bound, in an especial manner, 

Sermces of Dr. McLennan. . _ 

to express our feelings of gratir 

tude for the able, zealous, and discriminating assistance we 
at all times received from him. We feel equally bound to 
^remark, that he invariably took a distinguished part in our 
proceedings, and was ever earnest in furthering all mea¬ 
sures having for their object the promotion of the educa¬ 
tional interests of Western India. His long connection 


Sermces of Dr. McLennan. 
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witib‘liii(l^epartment of education,—hie experience of fifteen 
years as k member of our body,—and his consequent inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the histoiy and progress of Native 
education in this Presidency,—proved of the highest advan¬ 
tage in promoting the interests of our different institutions, 
and more especially of the Grant Medical College, ifis loss 
to this institution, in particular, will long be felt as peculiarly 
heavy. Connected for a quarter of a century with the 
cause of Native medical education, and having himself 
experienced personally the difficulties with which it was 
surrounded, his practical, and alt the same time enlarged and 
enlightened views, proved of the highest value in guiding 
the arrangements of an institution, in the successful work¬ 
ing of which he took the deepest interest. We feel, 
indeed, that Dr. McLennan has earned a high place among 
those who have laboured for the development and improve¬ 
ment of the Native mind. 


4. We now proceed to om* immediate object. In 

closing our last report, we 

Measures adopted hy the mentioned that the Honorable 
Boafd for extending Edu- -r.- . i i 

cQ/t% 07 i the Court of J)ircctors iislq 

recently made an addition of 

Rs. 60,000 to the amount of the annual educational grant, 

and we stated that this increase would enable us to render 

assistance in certain zillahs, where, from want of means, we 

had previously been unable to ‘lend a helping hand in 

establishing English schools; and that it would also enable 

us to extend our operations in .various other directions. 

We propose to commence our report by briefly detailing 

the measures we have adopted for canying out these 

objects. The measures more immediately required seemed 

to resolve themselves into the following heads:— 

1st,-—To render aid to such Native communities as we 
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had previously been unable to assist, in estabUshing 
English schools. 

2nrf.—^To lay down conditions for the establishment of 
new Vernacular schools. 

2rd .—To form a normal class, for training masters for 
ourjGrujerati schools. 

Ath .—To increase the number of students in the normal 
class of the Poona College, under training as masters 
for our Mar&thi schools. 

bth .—To make additions to our vernacular class-books. 

We propose to state br^y what we have done under 
each of these heads. 


5. With regard to the subject of the head, we must 

remind your Lordship, that in 

Assistance to Native com- ouj- last report we brought to 
munities, for the'purpose of T , ■ -.t • 

establishing English schools. notice, that certain Native 

oommunities had afforded proof 
of a strong and sustained desire to make considerable 
pecuniary sacrifices for the sake of secufing an education 
for their children, more especially in English. We men¬ 
tioned, in particular, that the inhabitants of Khandesh had 
set a bright example to the other Qollectorates, by raising 
a large educational local fund, which,-^pending an increase 
to the means at our disposal,—enabled them to establish an 
English school at Dhoolia. On receiving an increase to 
the annual grant, one of cmr first acts was to lend a hejping 
hand to a province which had thus stood forward in pro¬ 
moting its truest interests. We therefore defiayed one- 


half of the master’s salary; and we paid an equal amount 
towards the salary of the master of the English school at 
Tanna, the entire expense havii^ previously been borne by 

the inhabitants. 

0 

6. In the same report we mentioned that considerable 
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exertions. had been made by 
e/u&apo^! i’^haWtants of Sholapoor to 

establish an English school, but 
that the attempt had foiled, from the insufficiency of the 
local subscriptions, and from our not having the means to 
assist them. On receivit^ the increase alluded to, we re¬ 
opened communications and expressed our readiness to 
defray one-half of the master’s salary, provided the inhabit¬ 
ants would undertake to provide the other half. With the 
able assistance and active encouragement of Mr. Loughnan, 
the Ck)llector, the inhabitants m^nce held a public meeting 
and readily complied with these conditions. A school was 
accojrdingly established, with a monthly salary for the master 
ofRs. 100. To this post we appointed BalcrishnaSadashiva, 
a 1st class normal scholar, whom we mentioned in our last 
report as having distinguished himself as the best man of the 
year at the annual examination-at the Elphinstonelnstitution 
in December 1853. The school was opened in August, 
and we have reason to believe is in a satisfactory state. 

7. Kaira is now the only collectorate in this Presi- 

„ . ^ dency, which remains un- 

Kaira the only collector- •' 

ate tmprovided with the provided with an institution 
means of instpietion in fQj. imparting instruction in 
English. English. It is to , be hoped, 

however, that the inhabitants will ere long follow the good 
examples recently set by Dhoolia? and Sholapoor, and thus 
wipe away the reproach of its being the only zillah 
indifferent to the advantages and blessings of education. 

8. Under the 2«d head, we have to state the measures 


Conditions for the estab¬ 
lishment of vernacular 
schools. 


we have adopted for the pur¬ 
pose of increasing the number 
of vernacular school^. The 


original principle, on which 



these schools were established, was to defray the entire 
expense of supporting them'out of the educational lunds, 
and to restrict their establishment to such towns and 
villages as had a population of not less than 2,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. In carrying out this principle, we planted schools 
in the different collectorates,—so long as our means would 
allow,—on the written petitions of the inhabitants, and on 
the recommendation of our Superintendents. For some 
years these schools increased rapidly in number, for as the 
demands upon the educational grant were comparatively 
slight, the annual expenditi^e was considerably less than 
the amount of the grant, which, at that early date, was 
more than equal to our wants. But in course of time,*—in 
consequence of the gradual extension of schools,—the ex¬ 
penditure began to exceed the amount of the grant, and 
pending the result of appeals to the Honorable the Court 
of Directors for an increase, .Government decided that no 
more schools should be established, excepting such as were 
to be entirely self-supporting. In this state of matters, 
which lasted from 1852 to 1854, very few new schools were 
opened. On receiving an increase, to the gimit, therefore, 
it became necessary to view the subject in all its bearings, 
and to lay down the conditions, in acdordance with which 

vernacular schools sfiould in future be established. 

.0 

9. In doing this, we thought it desirable to change the 

principle on which the older 
Same subject. , , , „ 

schools had been ongmally 

planted. We neither thought it sound policy that Govern¬ 
ment should bear die entire expense, nor did we think it fair 
Aat a village should be deprived of the privilege of having 
a school, merely because it could not number 2,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. We therefore decided that every village throughout 
the Presidency, , however small, should be considered end- 
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tied to a school, if the inhabitants would engage to defray 
one-half the master’s salary, aind to provide a school-room 
and class-books. We then laid down a scale of salaries 
for the masters, varying from ten rupees (the lowest amount) 
to forty rupees (the highest). Having adopted these views, 
we published a notification in English, Marfithi, and Guje- 
rfiti, in May last, stating the precise conditions on which 
vernacular schools would be established, and we sent copies 
into the districts of all the collectorates. Sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed for proving whether the conditions are 
precisely suitable in the pres#it state of N ative feeling in 
the districts, or whether they may require some relaxation; 
but,.the result, so far, seems satisfactory, inasmuch as 
within ten months, applications have been made by thirty- 
five Native communities for the establishment of schools, 
in accordance with the rules of the notification. Twenty- 
five schools have already been opened, and* arrangements 
are being made for opening ten more. 

10. We next pass on to the subject alluded to under 

the tire 3rrf head, viz. the 

Formation of a Normal formation of a normal class for 
Class for training Gujerdtt . . . . - „ . 

Teachers. . training masters for our Guje- 

rati schools. Hitherto, the more 
modem teachers for these schools had been drawn from the 
students in the highest classes of the English and Vernacu¬ 
lar schools in one or other of the four collectorates in 
Gujerat. But in anticipation of an increased demand for 
schools, we decided on establishing a normal class, to be 
attached to the English school at Sumt, to be placed under 
the immediate tuition of a master specially selected for his 
fitness by Mr. Graham, the Superintendent of Schools in 
Gujerat, and to be under the Superintendent’s general 
care and control. In every step we took, we availed 
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ourselves of the great. experience and sound judgment of 
Mr. Graham, as well as of the intimate local knowledge, 
possessed by him, of the requirments of the province. 

11. The size of the class was made to depend, in the 

first instance, on the probable 

Same subject. ± • c ix. ^ x e 

•' extent ot the demand tor 

schools on the terms of the notification. A large class 
was evidently not required at first, for the liberality of the 
people of Gujerit on behalf of education has scarcely 
commenced its development. This has been sufficiently 
proved by the strong reluctance of the inhabitants of Surat, 
Broach, and Ahmedabad, to adopt any satisfactory measure 
for rendering their English schools more self-supporting. 
Still, the want of vernacular schools will now be more 
strongly felt by the people of Gujerat, in consequence of 
the qualifications required from candidates for admission 
into the public service. It vsas decided to limit the class 
at present to fifteen students, who#, when qualified as 
masters, are intended to be employed in thedarger and more 
important schools, the smaller ones which may be establish¬ 
ed, being provided for by selection from among the best 
students in the larger vernacular schools. The teacher 
selected for the class by Mr. Graharfl was Nandshankar 
Tuljashankar, an able assistant in the Surat English school, 
peculiarly well qualified for the post. The students were 
selected from among the* most advanced and promising 
boys of the . English and Vernacular schools in some of 
the four itoUectorates of Gujer&t, and each receives, during 
his course of study, a stipendiary allowance of Rs. 6 a 
month. 

12. The class was opened in September. It has not 

been fettered by rules, but free 
scope is left to the teacher to 


Studi* of the Class. 
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proceed as he thinks best, under the eye of the Superin¬ 
tendent, it being understood that the course of study is in 
the first place to comprise a sound grammatical knowledge 
of Gujer^iti, and to include everything, mathematical and 
literary, which has yet been, or is likely to be published in 
that language. It is also intended to include^ to a certain 
extent, a knowledge of astronomy and mechanics. The 
advantages of an acquaintance with the former are well 
pointed out in the words of Mr. Graham, who says:— 
“ The Sh^stris and Astrologers are the grammarimis and 
astronomers of the villages, among whom disputes not 
unfrequently arise, as the Hindoo ceremonies and festivals 
are.regulated by astronomical observances; and the school¬ 
master who on such and similar occasions could reconcile 
the disputants, would not only acquire great influence with 
the inhabitants, but would be regarded as deeply learned 
in other subjects as in astronomy,” while witliout this know¬ 
ledge he would sink in the estimation of the multitude to 
the level of an ordinary being. It is proposed to include a 
knowledge of mechanics, because an instructor of others 
ought himself to be acqjiainted with the common matters of 
every-day life connected with this as well as other subjects, 
and with the theoretic principles and laws by which they 
are regulated. It is also understood, that the art of teach¬ 
ing, so difficult in itself and of such gieat importance, 
is to be daily taught by the master, and practised by the 
students. 

13. While deciding on the subjects to be sftidied, the 

, medium, through which these 

Medium, of instruction. ^ ^ , 

studies were to be pursued was 

naturally brought under consideration. It occurred to us, 

that if the medium were confined to Gujerkti, tlm future 

teachers from this school of training, when sent to remote' 
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spots in the districts,—separated from the educated minds 
of the English schools,—and unable to pursue their studies 
from the want of vernacular works in the higher branches 
of literature and science,—^would deteriorate year by year, 
till, in coui'se of rime, they would become little better than 
the older face of teachere. We therefoi'e drew Mr. 
Oraham's attention to this point, and su^ested the 
advantage of their being made sufficient masters of English 
to be able to avail themselves of the resources afforded by 
works in that language", after commencing the buriness of 
life iri their respective schools. It moreover seemed 
«vid«it to us (hat, by Ifeis means, a link of communication 
would at the same time be kept up between diemse]ves<and 
the growing minds of this Presidency, which could not fail 
to prove otherwise than advantageous both to themselves 
and the country. There will be the less difficulty in canying 
out these views, as one-half the students were selected from 
the English school at Surat, and were already, to a certain 
■extent, English scholars. • 

14. At the suggestion of Mr. Graham, we have com- 


Philosophical and Mathe¬ 
matical Instruments for the 
use of the Normal Class. 


missioned- from England a 
variety .of philosophical and 
mathematical instruments for 
the use this class, including 


glass prisms, levels, a microscope, an air-pump, an electri¬ 


cal machine, a galvanic bafttery, and a model steam-engine. 
It was well remarked by Mr. Graham, “ ffiat with these 


instruments to illustrate the philosophical subjects treated 
of in some of om common school-books, we could hardly 
fail to create in our pupils an ardour and enthusiasm for 


-such studies as would beyond doubt be attended with the 


best ejects. How dry and unsatisfactory, for instance, 
however excellently tire teacher performs his duty, it must 
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be for these young men to read of the formation of the 
rainbow, without ever having witnessed the decomposition 
of light by a glass prism, or of the pressure and elasticity 
of the atmosphere without ever having seen an air-pump, 
or an air-pump experiment.” 

15. The 4<A measure we have to advertcto, was tlie 

necessity of inci’easing the 


Increase of Students in 
the Normal Class of the 
Poona College. 


number of students in tlie 
normal class of the Poona 
College, under training as 


masters for our Marathi schools. Here there was no 


diflSculty. Your Lordship is aware, that on tlie remodel 
ingof the Poona College in 1851, unimportant part of the 
arrangements was the establishment of a normal class for 
training teachers for our Marathi schools. Twenty stipen- 
diaiy students were admitted into the class, and as vacan¬ 
cies occurred by the transfer <of the seniors to the master¬ 
ships of schools, their places were filled up after public 
examination and open competition. Four years ago, tlie 
number of twenty seemed ample for the probable require¬ 
ments of our schools ; but on receiving an increase to the 
annual grant, and on publishing the notification, alluded to 
in an earlier paragraph, which revised and facilitated Uie 
conditions on which ^schools were to be established, we 
thought it right to anticipate the probable increased demand 
for their establishment, by takirtg measures for providing 
masters. The most obvious plan was simply to increase 
the number of students in the training class of the college, 
the machinery of which was quite equal to the additional 
work. We therefore augmented the number from twenty 
to thirty ; and as the demand for schools increases, this 
number can be still further augmented to any exteqt. But 
hei'e, as in the recently formed corresponding Gujerati 
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class at Surat, we intended to restrict the employment of 
the students, when thoroughly qualified for duty, to the 
larger and more important schools, the smaller ones being 
provided with masters selected from the assistant teachers, 
or best qualified students in the larger vernacular schools. 
This departaient is happily under the immediate control of 
Major Candy, the Principal of the College, who continues 
to devote himself to its successful working with tlie same 
unflagging interest and deep earnestness which have always 
distinguished him. 

16. We now come to the Bth head, viz. the measures 


Additions to Vemaeular 
School-books. 


adopted for the purpose of 
making additions to our verna¬ 
cular school-books. On this 


subject, our first step was to consult Major^Candy and the 
Superintendents of Schools in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd divi¬ 
sions, all of whom have long been personally as well as 
intimately acquainted with the requirements of our verna¬ 
cular schools. Tlie general view of these gentlemen was, 
that a few more vernacular school-books were required, 
but not many, a great variety of books not being so desira¬ 
ble as a yood series. One of the Superintendents even 
questioned the expediency of augmenting, to any great 
extent, the labours of the teachers by, introducing new class- 
books, more particularly as the "recent introduction of the 
Civil and Criminal Regulations, Village and Talook 
Accounts, and the Joint Survey Report, as subjects of 
study, will for some time require much industry on their 
part to teach them with effect. Two of these gentlemen 
dwelt on the desirability of completing, in Mar&thi, a series 
coiTesponding with McCulloch’s, viz. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
“ Rearing Books,” “ Series of Lessons,” and “ Course of 
Reading,” and they all suggested a few works, connected 
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Same svibjeet. 


both with literature and science, which- seemed to be required 
in the more advanced schools. 

17. Ilavmg given full consideration to the opinions of 

these experienced men, we 
adopted such of their views for 
supplying existing deficiencies as seemed capable of being 
carried into effect with the least delay, and with the greatest 
advantage. We therefore decided on having works prepared 
in the following order, so as to aid in completing, with 
existii^ works, a series in each of the subjects taught in 
our vernacular' schools. Reading Boohs .—The first half 
of Lipidhara to be enlarged, and made into a 1st book for 
children ; the second half to be enlai-ged, and made into a 
2nd book; a 3rd book to be prepared, tlie Niti Bodh 
Katha being made the basis. These would correspond 
with McCulloch’s 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Reading Books. 
Major Candy’s “ Vernacular •Reader” would then corres- 
])ond with his “ Series of Lessons,” and a book of the same 
kind, but of an advanced character, is to be prepared, so as 
to complete the series, by corresponding with the “ Course 
of Reading.” Geography .—To complete the series in this 
subject, Mahadeo Shastri Purinik, a Translation Exhibi¬ 
tioner of the Poona College, has recently translated the 
first part of “ Sullivan’s Geography Generalized,” and after 
careful correction by Major Candy, an edition has just 
passed through the press. It will make a veiy valuable 
school-book. Major Candy, too, is himself preparing an 
extended work on geography. It.has long occupied much 
of his attention, but owing to his many other engrossing 
occupations, some time must elapse before it will be ready, 
for the press. Morals .—One good work is to be prepared. 
Mathematics .—Another work on algebra, and one^also on 
plane and spherical trigonometry, being required, a transla- 
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tion of Haddon’s woA on the former, procured from the 
Dukshina Prize Committee^ and the work of Gangadhar 
Pant on the latter, are to be carefully revised and prepared 
for the press, by Major Candy. Natural Philosophy .— 
“ The Atmosphere and its Phenomena” to be also pro¬ 
cured from .the Dukshina Prize Committee, and revised 
and prepared for the press by Major Candy. A transla¬ 
tion of “ Chambers’ Course of Natural Philosophy” is also 
to be made. Political Econonny .—To supply the want on 
this subject, Krishna Shastri, the Assistant Professor of 
Vernacular Literature in the Poona College, has recently 
compiled a work, and an edition is now passing through 
the press. The work is most creditable both to his ability 
and industry, and will prove a valuable addition to our 
books for the higher class of vernacular students. It was 
our intention to have the works, here named, completed as 
soon as possible, and publislied first in Marathi,—transla¬ 
tions being then made from this language into Gujer^iti, 
and possibly into Canarese. We are aware, however, 
that much time must necessarily elapse before their com¬ 
pletion, and we grieve to say that Major Candy’s state 
of health will probably for a time interfere with the 
work. * 

18. On the completion of the works just named,— 

being those more immediately 

Vernacular WorJcs to be. required,—it was our intention 
subsequently prepared, , 

to keep in view the preparation 

of the following:—Is/, a.work on natural history, to be 
illustrated with cuts; 2nd, an abridgement of the Marfithi 
dictionary; Zrd, globes, prepared in the Marathi and 
Gujerkti character, for the use of the larger schools; and 
4/A, a t|eatise on geometrical problems. 

19. The Poona College Translation Exhibitioners are 
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Translation ly the Poona 
College Exhibitioners. 


also employed, under the eye 
of Major Candy, in making 
translations into Marathi of 


the following works;— 

1, Taylor’s Manual of Ancient History. 

2, Mun-ay’s History of India. 

3, History of Greece. 

4, History of Rome. 

5, The first six books of Euclid. 

20. Besides these works, a translation into Gujerati of 

“ Grant DuflTs History of the 
Translations into GujerAti. « ,,y Mohahlal Ran- 

chodas, is now passing through the press, under the imme¬ 
diate care of Mr. Harkness, who has always taken a deep 
interest in the work of translation, and who has so greatly 
improved the orthography and written character of this 
language. Another book, which is likely to prove useful 
in the Gujerati schools, has also recently been completed 
and passed through the press, viz. a translation into 
Gujerati by M^hipatram Ruprhm, and Nanabhhi Haridhs, 
—formerly students in. the English school at Surat,—of 
“ Selected Lives from Chambers’ Exemplary Biography.” 
It contains, among others, the lives of Copernicus, Galileo, 
Newton, Pascal, Herschel, Columbus, Cook, Mungo 
Park, Cuvier, Davy, Watt, and Franklin. Previous 
to its being sent to press, it was 'carefully revised by Ran- 
chodas Girdhurbh&i under the eye of Mr. Graham. 

21, For the purpose of-supifiy.ing the wants felt in the 

scientific course of our higher 
. prepaid by vernacular schools in Gujerfit, 

and more particularly m con¬ 
nection with the course of study to be pursuei^ in the 
normal class recently pstablished at Surat, we have, on 
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Mr. (Sirahaiii’s suggestion, sanctioned the translation of 
three works into this language:—Hart’s Treatise on 
Mechanics, Carr’s Selections from Newton’s Principia, and 
that part of the 2nd volume of die 12th edition of Hutton’s 
Mathematics, edited by T. S. Davies^ of the Royal Military 
Academy, which contains all the important particular and 
general properties of the conic sections, investigated 
geometrically. These works will complete die scientific 
series. Their translation has been specially entrusted to 
Mr. Graham, whose thorough knowledge, both of mathe¬ 
matics and of the Gujerhti language, naturally pointed 
him out as admirably qualified for the undertaking. His 
time, liowcver, is so much engrossed by liis more imme¬ 
diate duties, that a considerable period must necessarily 
elapse before even one work can be completed. 

22. We have now. briefly mentioned some of the more 

prominent subjects, which occu- 

Measures for increasing pied a good deal of our atten- 
the efficienci! of onr Verna- .. , . 

cular Schools. during thft earlier months 

of the official year; but on its 
becoming known that the functions of the Board, as 
Directors of Government Native education, were soon to 
be transferred to a Director of PublicTnstraction, we con¬ 
sidered it desirable, for fear of embarrassing that officer, to 
refrain from originating new measures, and to confine our 
efforts to rendering existirig institutions more efficient, and 
to carrying on the general duties of the department. In 
previous reports, we stated that the proper degree of 
efficiency, more particularly in the vernacular schools, 
tpould not be maintained without increased expenditure, as 
many of them required the aid of assistant teachers, whom 
in the ^en existing state of the funds it was impossible to 
appoint. On receiving the increase to the grant, however. 
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we were able to take steps for supplying this want ; and by 
appointing assistant teachers to the larger schools, we 
believe we have done much towards inci’easing their 
efficiency. 

23. The pai tially ^self-supporting system, which has of 

late been introduced in the 

Desirability of making establishment of all our newer 
supporting. schools, was ongmally forced 

upon us by circumstances; for 
our means were so limited that we were totally unable 
to bear the entire expense of siipporting them. We are of 
opinion, however, that this system is based otj tl^ only 
sound principle on which any national scheme of education 
can be extensively and successfully carried out. All exptiri- 
ence j>roves, ^at people do not truly value that which is 
obtained without some effort or some degree of self-sacrifice, 
and we decidedly think that the main object of Government 
should be to assist those alone who are willing to assist 
themselves. WH; are of opinion therefore, that, sooner 
or later, it will be desimble to remodel the system on 
which the older schools were established, and to make it 
incumbent upon all Native communities, who desire to 
retain the privilege of having a Government school, to 
defray one-half the expense. They would thus be placed 
on a footing with the inhabitants of the different towns and 
villages where schools have been'more recently established, 
and uniformity of system and parity of advantages would 
thus be introduced. In our last report we mmitioned that 
we had taken this subject into consideration,. and that we 
had endeavoured to commence a reform, by calling upon the 
inhabitahts of Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, Ahmednuggur, 
and Rutnagiri, to come forward and engage to def^J^y one- 
half the expense of their; English schools. We regret to 
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say, however, that the inhabitants were not only vei-y 
backward in replying to our appeals, but that when they did 
reply, their answers were unsatisfactory. There was the 
utmost reluctance shown by the moi-e wealthy classes to 
provide for the educational well-being of their poorer 
countiymem They mostly limited \heir efforts to making- 
suggestions for increasing the monthly school-fee, and at 
the same time they expressed their anticipation of a 
diminution of attendance, were this step adopted. The 
correspondence on this subject had not terminated before 
we were made aware of the intended re-organization of the 
department, alluded to in the last paragraph. We there¬ 
fore allowed the existing state of matters to remai^ un¬ 
changed, for fear of embarrassing the Director of Public 
Instruction; but we think it right to record our opinion 
of tlie desirability of effecting this measure of reform, 
first with the English schoojs, and subsequently with the 
vernacular. 

24. In August' we received a petityju from certain 

inhabitants of Ahmednuggur, 

Establishment of a low- praying for the establishment 
caste school at Ahmed- 

nuyguv. ^ school tor tlie education of 

low caste-s, and engaging to 
defray one-half the teacher’s salary, in accordance with the 
terms of the late rules. A school-room had been built by 
the petitioners, and the attendance of boys was calculated 
at thirty. The establishment of such a school was opposed 
to the prejudices of the richer and higher castes, and there 
was some difficulty in procuring a teacher on a moderate 
salaiy; but as the application was made in strict accord¬ 
ance with the conditions stated in the late notification on 
the subject, we re&dily complied with the request, and the 
' school was opened in November. We merely mention the 
d 
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subject, as it is the first occasion on wliich we have estab¬ 
lished a school for tliese castes. 

25. On taking a general view of the state of our 

different institutions, and of 

General results of the ^jjg progress that has been 
year satisfactory. , , . , . i 

' made during the year in extend¬ 
ing education, we brieve we are justified in asserting that 
the results have been most satisfactory. We have already 
alluded to the increasing demand for the establishment of 
schools, and in another part of our report we shall enter 
into details on the state of our institutions. We would 
here simply remark, that the various reports we have 
received show that the different annual examinations, 
recently concluded, have been attended with satisfactory 
results. The state of our three principal institutions,—the 
Elphinstone Institution, the Poona College, and the Grant 
Medical College,—is as gratifying as the high character 
and attainments of their Principals an^iffcrent Professors 
had led us to expect. Our English schools have increased 
in number, and, we believe, in efficiency. Our vernacular 
schools show a considerable increase in the number of stu¬ 
dents, and we have added to their efficiency by augmenting 
the number of teachers. Nearly every school, vernacular 
as well as English, has been examined during the year by 
one or other of the superintendents, while our largest and 
most important English school,^—the one at Surat,—has 
been recently examined by Professor Harkness, specially 
deputed for the purpose. On the energy and vigilance 
with which the system of inspection is carried out, depends 
the efficiency of the schools. With the exception of some 
among our vernacular teachers, we have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the ability and ffeal with which the 
duties of our schools, generally, have been performed ; and ' 
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we cannot refrain from expressing our deep obligations, 
in particular, to the Principals and Professors of the more 
important institutions, and to the Superintendents of Schools, 
for the satisfactory results of the year. 

26. As the introduction of education into the provinces 
• of Sattarg and Katiawar is a 

Progress of Education in comparatively recent measure, 
the Satiara and Katiawar xi, ^ .r 

Provinces. progress 

so far is very satisfactory. 
Although our .system was only introduced into the former 
province about two years ago, and into the latter still more 
recently, the schools are progressing well, and there is an 
increasing demand for more. For this encouraging stalfe of 
matters we are mainly indebted to the energy, zeal, and 
influence of Mahadeo Govind Sh&stri ar'^ ^hogilhl Pran- 
wulubdas, the former the. Superintendent of Schools in the 
1st division, and the latter of those in Katiawar. Bhogil&l 
Pranwulubdiis is at-.the same time master of the English 
school at Raj cote, but during three monflis, recently, he 
was engaged in inspecting the different vernacular schools 
‘ in the province, and on all occasions his efforts for the 
public good have been warmly supported by the political 
authorities. 


27. During the Superintendent’s tour, new vernacular 

schools were established at 

Establishment of new ’ Mahna, Palithnh, Limdi, .and 
Schools in the Province of , , 

Katiawar. Dhrangadi-a, and on opening 

each, the Superintendent called 

a geneitil meeting of the inhabitants in the presence of the 

Chief, and took an opportunity of pointing out forcibly the 

benefits and objects of education. He also collected the 

^teachers the indigenous schools on such occasions, and 

gave them correct explanations of his views, strongly recom- 
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mending them at the same time to have their children 
educated in the Government schools, that they themselves 
might ultimately be enabled to introduce a better system 
into their own. 


28. In our last report we mentioned that we had 

recently introduced the Civil 

Introduction of Tilook Criminal Regulations as 

Accounts into the Marathi _ ® 

schools, and both Tahok voluntary studies into the senior 
and Village Accounts into class of’ oui‘ English, Marathi,- 
the Gujerhti schools, , . it-,, 

and Gujerati schools. Village 

Accounts into the second class of our Marathi schools, and 
the Joint Survey Report Rules into the second class of our 
liiiglish and Marathi schools. We are happy to state that 
their introduction seems to be effecting good, and to be 
increasing thc^ .popularity of the schools. During the 
present year ’’we have further introduced Talook and Vil¬ 
lage Accounts into the Gujerfiti schools, and Talook 
Accounts into the Marathi ones. 


29. No incfease has been made in the number of 


Native libraries during the 
Reports on Native Librfl- year; at least none have ap- 

plied to us for assistance. Li¬ 
braries, however, exist now at Ahmednuggur, Poona, Sho- 
lapoor, Belgaum, Satfara, Rutnagiri, Sawunt Waree, Tanna, 
Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, and Nasik, besides ten in 
Bombay itself. We have reason to believe that much 
interest is taken in most of these libraries by the different 
N ative communities, and we have placed in the appendix 
the reports with which we have been favoured during the 
year on the state of the libraries at Ahmednuggur, Shole^- 
poor, Nasik, Sattara, Rutnagiri, and Tanna. In addition 
to the set of maps and copy of each of our vernacular 
publications, which we formerly presented to each library,’ 
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we have during the year added a number of useful 
books in English. 

30. Our finances are now for the first time for many 

years in a satisfactory state, 

State of the Educational expenditure being at last 

tinanees. , . . . 

. within the limit of our income. 

In our report for 1851-52, we mentioned that our expendi¬ 
ture exceeded the amount of the amiual educational grant 
by Rs. 19,681, and that we were inconsequence compelled, 
pending the result of'appeals to the Honorable Court of 
Directors for an increase to the grant, to strive by every 
possible means to reduce our expenditure within the limit 
of our income. In our report for 1852-53, we mentioned 
the measures which had been adopted with this end in 
view, and we showed that in carrying out tijese measures, 
and by maintaining a rigid adherence t(J*^onomy in all 
directions, we had reduced the excess of expenditure over 
income to Rs. 10,877. In our last report, we showed, that 
by persisting in the same course of ecoyomy, our surplus 
expenditure was still further reduced to Rs. 6,826. We 
have now the satisfaction of stating that the Civil Auditor’s 
last annual statement shows a balance against the annual 
grant, on 30th April 1854, of Rs'. 709 only; and as an 
increase of Rs. 50,000 has been made to the grant, the 
Civil Auditor s statement for the year terminating 30th 
Apiil 1855 will show, when received, a considerable 
balance in om’ favour. There is, moreover, a balance of 
Rs. 57,510 in favour of the educational funds, being the 
remains of the reserved fund, which was formed out of the 
^ unexpended portions of the annual grant of former years 
at a time, anterior to 1849, when the expenditure was less 
than the income. 

31. We have now finished the few general remarks we 
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Total Number of Students. 


had to make on the more pro¬ 
minent events of the year, and 
vve proceed to the more special object of our rejwrt, 
viz. to notice separately the state of the different in¬ 
stitutions under our charge. Previous to doing this, 
however, we beg to give the following table, showing the 
total number of youths receiving Government education 
at the close of March 1855. Compared with the corres¬ 
ponding table in our last report, it shows an increase of 
3,661 pupils. 


EnCLISH ConLECiES AND ScHOOLS. 

No. of Students. 


Elphinstone Institution . 961 

Poona College. 502 

Ditto ditt»'' fjranch School. 148 

Grant Medical College .. 71 

Surat English School . 380 

Ahmedabad ^.ditto . 167 

Broach ditto 58 

Ahmednuggur ditto . 75 

llutnagiri ditto . 52 

Tanna ditto 100 

Dharwar ditto . 62 

Sattara ditto 94 

Rajkote ditto 71 

Dhoolia ditto 74 

Sholapoor ditto . 45 


Total..-.. 2,860 


















Vebnaculah Schools. 

. No. of StudmiU. 

Division .—Collectorates of Poona, Ahmed- 
nuggur, Sholapoor, and Khan- 
desh, and province of Sattara. 8,039 
2iul Division .—Collectorates of Sutat, Broach, 

Kaira, and Ahmedabad. 3,403 

3rd Division .—Collectorates of Tanna, Rutna- 

giri, Belgaum, and Dharwar.. 5,628 

In the province of Katiawar . 1,258 

At the Presidency . 560 


Vernacular.18,888 

English. 2,800 


Total number of students.... 21,748 
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ELPHINSTONE INSTITUTION. 


« 

Establishment of Professors on 30th April 1856. 

Principal, and Professor of English 
Literature, Lc^c, Mental and 

Moral Philosophy. JOHN HARKNESS, A.M. 

Professor of Histoiy, Geography, Po¬ 
litical Economy, and Induction. R. S. SINCLAIR, LL.D. . 

Professor of Chemistry, Botany, and 

(Jeology. HERBERT GIRAUO, M.D. 

Professor of Mathematics and Natu- , , ^ 

,ral Pliiloso])hy. HADABHAI NAOROZJI, Es<i. 

32. In onr last report we mentioned that Mr. Reid, 

' Professor of History and Lite- 

Uesignation of Mr. ReitI, yature, was in Euroj)e on leave 

Literature. of absence. At the commence- 

, nient of the official year, how¬ 

ever, this gentleman resigned his appointment, on being 
called to the Rar. We have on several occasions alluded 
to the great value of Mr. Reid’s services in the educational 
department, and it-was with sincere and deep regret that 
we received his resijrnation. We may, perhaps, be allowed 
to express our gratification, however, at observing that M r. 
Reid continues to take the greatest interest in everything 
connected with the improvement of the social condition of 
the Natives, and particularly • with the well-being of the 
'Students’ Literary and Scientific Society, and the system 
of female education so nobly encouraged by its members. 

33. In making arrangements, consequent upon this 

Nomination of Mr. Sin- resignation, Mr. Sinclair be- 

clair as Professor of Ilis- came Professor of History, 
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tory. Literature and Pali- Litemture, and Political Eco- 
tical Economy. liomy. We mentioned in our 

last report that Mr. Sinclair possessed very high testimo¬ 
nials in literature as well as in science, and tliat on Mr. 
lleid’s departure for Europe we hj,d nominated him to 
supply the vacant place. The result .was so satisfactory, 
that we thought it desirable to place him permanently in 
charge of the classes, to which he had devoted himself with 
much earnestness and zeal. 


.34. To complete the arrangements, we gladly availed 

ourselves of the opportunity of 
Appointment of Mr. confirming Mr. D4dabh&i Nao- 

DddAbhai Naorozf as Pro- Professor of Maflie- 

fessor of Mathematics ana •’ 

Natural Philosophy. matics and Natural Philoso¬ 

phy, the dutH‘«., of which be 
had been performing to our entire satisfaction for nearly 
two years. We feel sure that the distinction he has thus 
won by a long and laborious devotion to mathematical 
studies, and by an able discharge of liiS duties in the 
institution, will stimulate him to still greater exertions. 
Much will depend upon the result of this first nomination 
of a Native of India to be a Professor in the Elphinstone 
Institution. The honor conferred upon him is great, but 
the responsibility attached to it is sti'l greater. It is now 
twenty-eight years since the subject of the Elphinstone 
Professorships first came under consideration, with- the 


view of commemorating the high sense entertained by the 
Natives of Western India of the public and private cha¬ 
racter of the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone, on his 


retirement from the Government of this Presidency. At a 
public meeting, held in the library of the Native Education 
^Society in, August 1827, a resolution was unanimously 
passed, that the most appropriate and durable plan for 
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accomplishing this object would be to found professorships 
for teaching “ the English language, and the arts, the 
sciences, and literature of Europe.” In the resolution, 
which was thus adopted, it was further declared that these 
professorships should bear the name of him in whose honor 
they were founded, and a hope was expressed that the happy 
period would arrive when Natives of this countiy would be 
found qualified for holding them. This expressed hope 
has evei- been borne in mind. It was, therefore, with no 
ordinary feeling of satisfaction, that we felt ourselves justi¬ 
fied in nominating Mr. D^divbhhi Naorozji to the chair of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy — a measure so 
^nlrrely in accordance with both the letter and spirit of the 
resolution. 

35. The apyual examination commenced on the 27th 

^ November, and continued till 

Principals Report. , iz-iU ix i it 

the loth December, the exami¬ 
nations each day lasting from 11 a. m. till 5 p. m. The 
result was most satisfactory, and proved that the duties of 
the year had been faithfully and zealously perfoi-med. 
The report by the Principal will be found in the appendix. 
Its general arrangement, and classification of subjects, will 
be seen in its table of contents. It includes separate 
reports by the different professors on the subjects of their 
respective classes,—number and description of pupils in 
each class,—general comparative view of castes,—prize 
lists,—general results of scholarship examination,—scholar¬ 
ship examination questions,' with selections from the 
answers,—tables of marks,—and a list of students in the 
College department. The report gives such full details pf 
the stkte of the classes, in every division of the institution, 
that it seems quite unnecessary to enter here„into any 
particulars. 
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36. We have reason to be fully satisfied with the pro¬ 
gress and present state of tlie 
Satisfactory state of institution in every department. 
Institution. With the exception of one class 

in the school division, the classes all^came out well; while 

in the College department, not only was the number of 

students gi-eater than at any former period, but there wjg 

also a much larger number of successful tjompetitors for 

the two higher classes of scholarships. At the previous 

examination, the numb'er who passed the examination for 

these scholarships was eight; on the present occasion the 

number was sixteen. For this gratifying state of matters 

we are indebted to the unwearying exertions of the diffeve# 

pi-ofessors, and more particularly to the long-tried services 

of Mr. Ilarkness, the Principal, whose^ experience of 

twenty years as an Flphinstone Professor ‘Has proved of 

the highest value to institation. 

,37. The classes in the College department are in charge 

of four profcsSoi's. Those in 
Collcae department. t,, . . • > 

linglish literature, logic, and 

mental and moinl philosophy, wero taught throughout the 
year by Mr. Harkness; the classes in history, geography, 
political economy, and induction, by Mr. Sinclair ; those 
in mathematics and natural philosophy by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorozji; and those in chemistry and botany by Dr. 
Giraud. Happily, no change took place in any of these 
departments throughout the year, each of the profes¬ 
sors named having been at his post the whole term. Full 
particulars on each of these subjects will be found in the 
separate reports of the professors, including the names of 
the text-books used by each. The results obtained from 
the exaiyination papers on each subject were most satis¬ 
factory, notwithstanding the fact, which should always be 
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borne in mind, that the written answere were penned under 
the disadvantage of writing rapidly against time, in a 
difficult foreign language, and without the possibility of 
reference to books. 

38. In oift’report for 1850-51, we mentioned that cir¬ 
cumstances had convinced us of 
Scholarship Rules-. . . 

the necessity of modiiying the 

scholarship rules then in existence, and we gave in full 
the rules which we adopted in their place. Latterly, it 
again became apparent, that the niles then made required 
revision, as their working was not found lately to be so 
beneficial to the institution as was desirable. We therefore 


•qV.ested the Principal to suggest such alterations as he 
deemed requisite. In September, Mr. Harkness submitted 
a draft of new rules, to be substituted temporarily for those 
previously iir ''existence. These rules met with our ap¬ 
proval, and the scholarships Tor this^ar were awarded in 
accordance witli them. A copy of the rules will be found 
in the apjiendixj 

39. The main object, for which the scholarship rules 
, were revised, was to define 

Number of Scholarships „jore eleaily the conditions on 
awarded. 

which the dnletent grades were 
to be obtained, leaving it to be afterwards considered 
whether the number of scholarships in each grade might 
not be more advantageously distributed. This subject is 
now under the consideration of the Principal. Twenty- 
eight stipendiary scholarships were awarded: viz. three let 
blass normal, of the monthly value of 30 rupees each ; six 
Und class normal, 20 rupees each; ten West, 15 rupees each j 
seven Clare, 10 rupees each; and two Gaekwad, of 10 


rupees each. While the number of successful competitors 
for the 1st and 2u<l class normal scholarships was con- ' 
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siderably larger than.the previous yeai', the number for 
Clare scholarships was much smaller; but .this was owing 
to the scholarship standard having been raised. A stipen¬ 
diary scholarship was only awarded to those who obtained 
not less than 60 per cent, marks in the subjdfets prescribed 
for that schqjarship, instead of being given, as formerly, to 
candidates getting 40 per cent, at the competition for the next 
Jiigher grade. Thus, in theprevious year, the Clare scholar¬ 
ships were all forestalled by the 1st year College students, 
instead of being reserved, as on the present occasion, for 
competition solely among the students of the candidate 
class. Moreover, 50 additional marks were assigned to 
language, the subject in which they were believed tg be 
most deficient. 

40. As the 1st class normal scholarship is the highest 

academical distinction which 

Names of the successful can at present be obtained at 
Competitors for the highest . ... , • , . 

class Scholarship. . institution, we think it 

right to record^ in the order of 
merit, the names of the five students who passed the 
e.vamination for this scholarship, by gaining upwards of 60 
per cent, marks in the subjects, assigned :—Ganesh Dhoii- 
deo, Motilal Jivandas, Edalji Shhpurji, Somnarayaii 
Nandnarfiyan, and Mahipatrhm Rupr^m. The first on the 
list, Ganesh Dhondeo, obtained 75 per cent, of the estimat¬ 
ed value of full answers in the studies of the year. ^ He 
was recently selected, in consequence, as tutor to the young. 
Chief of Moodhole. ■ Motilhl Jivandas has been appointed 
tutor to the sons of his highness the Rao of Kutch, and 
Edalji Shupurji has been made an assistant master in the 
Elphinstone Institution. The remaining two hold tlie 
stipendiary scholarship of that grade. 

• 41. As your Lordship presided at the annual meeting 
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for the presentation of scholar- 
Presentahon of Scholar- gjijpg prizes to the stu- 

dents of the Elphinstone Insti¬ 
tution, which was held in the Town Hall on the 20th 
Mai'ch, it seems almost unnecessary to state that the 
twenty-eight scholarships, just alluded to, were on that 
occasion presented to the successful students. We may, 
however, take this opportunity of recording the names of 
the successful competitors for three valuable prizes which 
were also presented on the same occasion. The names, 
subjects, and conditions for these prizes were the follow¬ 
ing 

I*—The Bell Prize, for the best essay on—“ The Culti¬ 
vation of Natural Science necessary to the Deinjlopment of 
the Ilesoui ces of India.” 


II. —The Sundarji Jivaji Prize, for the best essay on— 
“ The Constitution of the Universe, and the General Laws 
which regulate the Course of Human Affairs, are wisely and 
beneficially applied for the happine.ss of Man.” 

III. —His Highness the Rajah of Dhar^s Prize, for the 

student who obtained the greatest number of marks in tlie 
different subjects of examination for the 1st class normal 
scholarship. ‘ • 

42. The Bell prize was awarded to Nushirwanji Naorozji 


The Bell Prize. 


an assistant master in the Fort 
brarfeh school. Ilis essay 


showed extensive reading, much originality, and consider¬ 


able power of observation; but there were too many indica¬ 


tions of hasty composition. 


43. The Sundarji Jivaji prize was awarded to Parasha^ 

“ y“'’' 

C(j|llege student. Tlje style 
was simple, and on the whole good, and the subject was ‘ 
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treated in a sensible manner, the views offered being such 
as would most readily present themselves to a reflecting 
person. 

44. His Highness the Raja of Dhar’s prize was won by 

Ganesh Dhondeo, who, by thus 
PrLe by the Raja of Dhar. obtaining the greatest number 

of marks in the different subjects of examination for the 
highest class normal schofarship, proved himself the best 
student of the year. 

45. The amount of fees received during the year termi¬ 

nating on the 30th 'April was 

Rs. 13,309, being a larger sum 
than was ever before received during the same space of 
time. 


46. The total number of students at the close of March 


Number of Students. ' 


• was 961, viz. 101 in the Col¬ 
lege ‘department, 572 in the 


central school, and 288 in the branch schools. 


47. In concluding our notice of the institution, we feel 


Obliyations to the Rev. 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. liosabhai 
Sorahji Munshi, Mr. Vin&- 
yek fVasudeo, and Mr. 
Krishna Shdstri, 


bound to record our obliga¬ 
tions to the Rev. Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. Dqsabhai Sorabji Mun¬ 
shi, Mrs Vinhyek Wasudeo, 
and Mr. ^Krishna Shastri, for 


their valuable and kind assistaiice at the examinations. 


The former gentleman gaVe some of the written examina¬ 


tion questions m political economy and moral philosophy 
the three latter were kind enough to assist in examining 
the Persian and Sanscrit classes. 
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POONA COLLEGE. 


Establishment of Professors on April 30t1t^ 1855. 

Principal and Translator .. Majou CANDY. 

Professor of English Literature .... W. DRAPER, A.M". 

Professor of Mathematics and Natu¬ 
ral Philoso)diy. Rev. ^AMES McDOlTOALL. 

Assistant Professor of Vernacular 

Litei-atulo . KRISHNA SlIABTRI Cllf PLUN- 

KAU. 

Assistant Pvof<*ssor of Natural Philo- 

^sophy in the Vernacular. KERU LAKSIUMAN CllHATRE. 

Sanskrit Department. 

Professor of BUetoric. NARAYAN SHASTU1 ABIIYAN- 

' KAK. 

I'rofessor of Loftie. v , N-AUSINP. ACIIARYA OK. 

Prolossor of Oraraiiiar. BIIOA'D tfJIASTBI BKNGNIi:- 

KAR. 

Professor of Law .. JVILKANt SJIASTRI llIIAT. 


48. The event of tjie greatest importance during the. 

year was the resignation of tlie 

Resignation of the Rev. Professorship of l^nglish Lite- 
A. G. Fraser, Professor of f 

Fnglish literature. lature, iiom 1st October, by 

tlie Rev. A. G. Fraser. Mr. 
Fraser had been selected for this post in 1852, in succes¬ 
sion to the late much lamented Mr. Green, and during the 
two years he held the appointment, he not only devoted 
himself with the greatest earnestness to the performance of 
the more , immediate duties of his professorship, but he 
laboured, with the utmost enthusiasm, and with gi-eat 
success, to inspire the studei^ with a love for science as 
well as literature. He resigned his appointment in conse- 
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quence of having been- selected to succeed Mr. Green as 
Principal of the Parsee Educational Institution, which hap¬ 
pily presents a large field for the beneficial exercise of his 
talents and experience. In forwarding Mr. Fraser’s 
resignation, Major Candy, Principal ,of the College, bore 
testimony to* the value of his services in the following re¬ 
marks, in which we fully sympathize :—“ Professor Fraser 
has from the first been so assiduous in the discharge of his 
duty, so enthusiastic in tesiching, so ready to do even more 
than could be required of him, so courteous in his inter¬ 
course with his colleagues, and so kind and conciliatory to 
all the students, that I cannot but feel great regret that the 
College is about to lose him. I feel it my duty to exjuesS to 
the Board the sense I have of the value of his services.” 

49. The appointment of a successor to the important 

post, thus vacated by Mr. Fra- 

Appointment of Mr. Dra- g^*. ^jraged our most earnest 
per as Professor of lingash ^ ^ 

Literature. . attention, and in selecting Mr. 

Draper, we trust we have nomi¬ 
nated a gentleman who will prove, by unwearying devotion 
to his duty, a credit to our selection. Mr. Draper had 
been nearly seven years in the edncational department, 
and during a considerable part of the time had been teacher 
of the candidate class for Clare scholarships in the Elphin- 
stone Institution. The Principal of that institution had on 
more than one occasion borne testimony to the elEeient 
and highly satisfactory manner in which Mr. Draper had 
discharged his duties in that capacity, and the result of the 
scholarship examinations also proved that they had been 
ably and faithfully performed. 

50. The aimual examination took place in December. 

„ On its conclusion Major Candy, 

Principals Report. , • • , , , • ^ 

the Principal, prepared his re- 
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port, which was forwarded to us in February, and which 
we beg to submit in the appendix. It includes separate 
reports by the different professors and assistant professors 
in the English and vernacular departments on the subjects 
of their respective classes, as well as written examination 
questions, specimens of answering in the English depart¬ 
ment, and tables of results. The report contains so full a 
detail of tlie state of the classes in every department of 
the College, that it seems quite unnecessary to enter here 
into any particulars. 

51. It is gratifying to be able to state that the College 

continues in a satisfactory state. 

differences of opijrion 
between the late and present 

Professor of English Literature as to the individual and 

0 

general acquirements of the students in this department; 
and from want of persoffiil knowledge of the classes, we 
cannot venture to pronounce a conclusive opinion on the 
subject. But, whatever may be the state of the literature 
classes,—whether in the highly gratifying state described 
by Mr. Fraser, or in tlie less satisfactory condition mention¬ 
ed by Mr. Draper,—there can be no doubt that the mathe¬ 
matical, the vernacular, the normal, and the Sanskrit 
departments are in a most satisfactoi-j^ state, and that the 
College is already exerting a decided and a beneficial 
influence on the Native mind of the Deccan. 


52. In a previous part of our report we mentioned, that 


■ Increase of Students in 
the Normal Department. 


in anticipation of an additional 
demand for vernacular schools, 
we had increased the number 


of students in the normal department of the College, under 
training as masters, from twenty to thirty; an^ it is a 
source of much gratification to find this important division in 
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an excellent state. We regard this department as one of the 
most valuable divisions ofthe College, for on its successful 
working will mainly depend the future well-being of the 
vernacular schools. It is, therefoi’e, with peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion we are able to state, not only that Major Candy con¬ 
tinues to preside over it with the gi’eatest interest and 
eartnestness, but that his exertions are most ably sec onded 
by Krishna Shastri and Keru Lakshiman, the Assistant 
Professors of Vernacular Literature, and of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, in the Vernacular. • 

53. The following table will show the number of sti- 

. . pendiary, paying, and free stu- 

Nimbtr of Students. i x • xt. /"< n x -. 1 . 

dents in the College, at •the 

close of March, exclusive of 148 boys in the branch 

school :— 


No. 

Departments. 

Stipen¬ 

diary. 

Paying. 

Free 

Students 

Total Num- 
Iier in each 
Department. 

1 

Sanskrit department.. 

10 

8 

^ 89 

107 

2 

English ditto 

.38 

116 

207 

361 

3 

Normal ditto 

2.0 

• 

9 

34 


Total .. 

73 

124 

305 

502 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICTS. 

54. The English schools in the districts are now eleven 
in number, viz. at Surat, Rutnagiri, Ahmedabad, Ahmed- 
lyiggur, Dharwar, Broach, Tanna, Sattara, Doolia, Raj- 
kote, and Sholapoor, and we have arranged our reports on 
these scI|pols according to the successive dates of their 
establishment, commencing with that at Surat, which is now 
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the oldest as well as the largest we have. The school at 
Sholapoor was established during the year under review. 
The total number of students in the eleven schools, at the 
close of March last, was 1,178. 


Surat English School. 

Established 1842. 

* Master .. .Mr. Graham. 

Senior Assistant Master. .. .Mohanlhl Ranchodus. 

Eight othtT Assistant Masters. 

Pupils. 380. 

55. This school remains under the able management of 
Mr. Graham, who has had charge of it since February 
1850. At the time of our last repoit there were 365 boys. 
This number, large as it was, has still further increased to 
380. We regard this circumstance as a gratifying proof 
that the school has acquired that undoubted reputation for 
sound learning and increasing usefulness, on which the 
prosperity of schools in this, as in all other countries, so 
much depends. 

56. The school was carefully examined by Professor 
Ilarkness on the 17th, 18th, and .19th of April, and he has 
since favored us with a minute report on its state. The 
pupils are divided into ten classes for arithmetic and 
mathematics as well as for English and general knowledge, 
but the classes are not composed of the same boys, nor is 
the number of pupils in the corresponding classes the same. 

57. The Ist or highest class contained 21 pupiL. 
Their studies in English had comprised portions of 
McCulloch’s Course of Reading, Taylor’s Manual of 
Ancient History, Murray’s British India, Goldsmith’s 
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History of England, and Clift’s Political Economy, with 
mathematics and physical geography, the use of the globes, 
and No. IV. of the Government Regulations. On most 
of these subjects the students acquitted themselves satis¬ 
factorily. The reading, however, in^this, as well as in the 
other classes, was somewhat faulty, giving an impression 
that the early education of some of the assistant masters 
had been defective. In mathematics, the studies of this 
class had comprised plane geometry, six books of Euclid 
with exercises, algebra "to the end of quadratic equations, 
plane and spherical trigonometry, conic sections, the 
parabola, ' elli])se and hyperbola, geometrically. The 
examination of this class was conducted by means of paper 
questions, while the lower classes were being examined 
viva voce. Two questions were proposed on each of the 
four subjects of study. The solutions, mathematically 
viewed, were said by Mr. Harkness to be “ extremely 
creditable”; but we regretted to find, from the specimens 
of written answers forwarded with the report, that the 
papers were disfigured by errors in spelling., 

.'>8. The 2nd class contained 34 pupils. Their studies 
in English had comprised portions of McCulloch’s Course 
of Reading, Murray’s British India, and the Revenue Sur¬ 
vey Report, with gi-a'mmar, geography, jand problems on the 
terrestrial globe. The pupils read with intelligence and 
spirit, answered very creditably in geography and history, 
and explained the mythological and historical allusions. 
The Revenue Survey Report had been studied with great 
ca’-e, and, as an exercise in English, Mr. Harkness thought 
it had been attended with some benefit. He doubts, how¬ 
ever, the propriety of making it part of a scheme of general 
educatiop. In mathematics, this class was divided into 
two divisions, the studies of the 1st comprising plane 
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geometry, six books of Euclid with exercises, plane trigo¬ 
nometry with its application to heights and distances, and 
algebra to the end of quadratic equations. The studies of 
the 2nd division had comprised algebra to the end of 
quadratic equations, geometry, and four books of Euclid 
with exercises. The result of the examination of this class 
was very satisfactory. Mr. Harkness states :—“ Both of 
these divisions acquitted themselves very creditably, A 
practical example in trigonometry was solved correctly by 
all of the 1st division except two, and nearly all the 2nd 
division brought out the right answers to two quadratic 
equations. Several geometrical deductions (of those con¬ 
tained in their text-book) were* readily and accurately 
demonstrated.” 

59. Having specified the studies in the two higher 
classes, and stated the general proficiency attained, it 
seems unnecessary to enter ifito a detail of the studies and 
relative progress of the other classes. The result of the 
examination, i^on the whole, was satisfactory; but we 
should be glad to see more attention paid by the junior 
teachers to correctness of pronunciation and fluency in 
reading, to parsing, and to the study of the vernacular, 
through the medium of which, geography, history, and 
other subjects, in the junior classes, might be taught with 
great advantage. 


Rutnagiri English School. 
JEstablished 1845. 


Mcaitr,. .R4mchanora HiNfiNaTiui. 

Pupils. 52. 


60. No change has taken place in the management of 
this school since the nomination of the present master in 
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1847. It is divided into five classes, both for mathematics 
and for English. The studies of the year in the former 
comprised arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and in the 
latter, grammar, geography, and history, with translation 
from Marathi into English. We h^ve every reason to be 
satisfied with the state of this school and with the conduct 
of the master, an experienced, attentive, and anxious 
teacher. 

61. The school was carefully examined in January by 
Mr. Baker, Superintendent of Schools in the 3rd Division, 
and in concluding his report he makes the following 
remarks :—“ The result of my examination shows that the 
school still maintains a good character, and the order which 
prevailed throughout during my examination exhibited 
a good state of discipline. The range of the studies of 
the classes has not been extended since I last reported 
upon the school, but all the la*st year’s boys remaining in it 
have since then beep promoted into higher classes. The 
two youths who composed the 1st class last year had since 
then left the school; consequently those who are included in 
the 1st class, in this report, are boys who were last year in 
the 2nd. The improvement made by the 1st class subse¬ 
quently to last examination, is the proficiency of that class, 
as shown in tlie printed return annexed, above what was 
reported the state of the 2nd class, 13 months back. ’ The 
progress made by the 2n(i and 3rd classes is correspopd- 
ingly satisfactory. The classes below the 3rd are made up 
of boys who have entered'the school since I last visited it, 
and they, also, for the time under instruction, have 
made satisfactory progress. Geography is the only subject 
which has not advanced correspondingly with other studies, 
^but I tlynk this deficiency is much owing to the want of 
globes in the school. Upon the whole, the school is in a 
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very fair condition, and creditable • to the master. Hari 
Vishnu, the youth spoken of in my last report as a scholar 
of promising talents, entered the candidate class of the 
Elphinstone Institution in March last, but left it two 
months afterwards fqr the Grant Medical College, where 
he is now prosecuting medical studies. The most intelli¬ 
gent boy. at present in the school is Abdul Kadur, a youth 
of about 15 years of age. Mr. Tucker, the Senior Assist¬ 
ant Judge, frequently visits this school, and the lively 
interest he takes in its proceedings is equally encouraging 
to the master and the boys.” 


Ahmedabad English School. 

Established 1846. 

« 

Master .Mr. Curtis. 

Assistant Master. ...PaRt^uTiSHANKAR Manishankar. 

Pupils. 167. 

62. We mentioned in our last report, that in consequence 
of the nomination of Bhogilal Pranvalabdhs to be master of 
the English school recently established at Rajkote, and 
Superintendent of the Vernacular Schools in the province of 
Katiawar, we had appointed Mr. Curtis to the charge of 
this school. No change has been made in the manage¬ 
ment since then, but Mhhhdavrao Narsing, the assistant 
master, having resigned his situation, we have recently ap¬ 
pointed in his place Parvutishankar Manishankar, one of 
the junior assistants in the English school at Surat, 
strongly recommended by Mr. Graham. 

63. The school was carefully examined in March by 
Mr. Graham, Superintendent of Schools in the 2nd Divi- 
sioi|. The number of pupils was twelve less thfm at the 
PllWding examination.' This is not a satisfactory feature in 
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a large and wealthy city like Ahmedabad. The result of 
the examination, however, was satisfactory. The school is 
divided into six classes, the 1st or highest containing 
twenty boys. The English studies of this class during the 
year comprised portions of McCulloch’s Course of Read¬ 
ing, Murray’s British India, Taylor’s Ancient History, 
general geography, grammar, and translation jpto and 
fi'om Gujerliti. The mathematical studies of the class had 
been algebra, geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry, 
and parabola and ellipse. In the com-se of his report, Mr. 
Graham makes the following remarks on the 1st class:— 
The sections of ancient and modem history, here specified, 
have obtained considerable attention. The class-book# in 
use in the school are 'faylor and Murray, and when not 
carried beyond their contents, the pupils in general seem 
to experience little difficulty in replying to questions, 
especially if presented in the form to which they have been 
accustomed. It is .desirable, however, that their know¬ 
ledge of the mythology and laws of the Gft'eeks, and their 
pronunciation of ancient names, be somewhat extended 
and improved. The tolerable ease and accuracy with 
wliicli the English language itself is spoken and understood 
throughout the class, compared with last year’s proficiency, 
in this respect, deserves to be noticed, and may doubtless 
be traced to the preference naturally given to English as 
the medium of communication between mastfir and pupil, 
when a school exchanges a Native for a European teacher. 
The matlsematical 1st class consists of two divisions, the 
1st containing t/ircc, and the 2nd pupils. In the 1st 
division the studies have been Euclid, algebra, plane and 
spherical trigonometry, and conic sections from Ruther¬ 
ford’s Hutton. The ‘trio’ declined attempting deducibles, 
but solved expertly several fundamental book questions, 
y 
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and seemed tolerably well gi’oundcd in first prineijiles, 
when cross-examined on their solutions. I’he spherical 
trigonometi’y had been taught (and radically too) by the 
assistant master, Mahadavrao Narsing, an arrangement 
which Mr. Curtis says was felt to be very convenient. In 
the 2nd division the studies are the same as in the first, 
spherical trigonometry and conic sections excepted. This 
section of the class also contains some pliant mathematical 
material, on which Mr. Curtis has the satisfaction to know 
skilled workmanshij) cannot possibly be expended in vain.” 


Ahmednuggiir English School. 
ICstahllshcd 1848. 


blaster .Mr. A- J. da Silva. 

Pupils. 75. 


64. No change has taken place in the master of this 
school since its establishment in 1848. It was carefully 
examined on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 7th of April, by the 
Superintendent of Schools in the 1st Division, and the 
result was satisfactory, particularly in the higher classes. 
There is a larger pumber of boys than at any previous 
period. The school is divided into seven classes for 
English studies, ahd into five for mathematics. The 
English studies of the 1st or senior class had comprised 
during the year McCulloch’s Course of Reading, and por¬ 
tions of Clift’s Political Economy and Taylor’s Ancient 
.History, with analytical parsing, Latin roots and derivations, 
composition, and geography. Hume’s History of England 
and I’^tlgr’s Universal History had also occasionally beeto 
read. In mathematics, the studies had comprised simjile 
and quadratic equations, and the first four books «if Euclid, 

65. In the course'of his report on the state of the 
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school, tlie Superintendent makes the following reniarks 
on the 1st and 2nd classes:—“ The progress in reading is 
very satisfactory. Writing from dictation and memory 
taught with care and success. They give ready and 
intelligent answers upon the historj^ of England, know a 
great deal of geography, can parse well, and have a good 
idea of etymology. Their answers in algebra and geometry 
were pretty accurate, but not ready. The boys of the 
‘2nd class read remarkably w'cll, and explained their 
lessons, satisfactorily. Tfie pronunciation of. all was ])ar- 
ticularly good, and their knowledge of the facts of Marsh- 
man’s History of India, particularly of the Mahomedan 
period, was very accurate. The knowledge which tiiey 
exhil)itcd of geograjrhy was very resj)cctable, and their 
attainments in algebra and geometry were highly creditable 
to the master.” 


DiiAuwAB English iSchooj-. 
Established 1848. 


Master ... GoviND Laximon. 

Puj)ils. (52. 


()6. In our last report we mentioned, that in consequence 
of the unsatisfactory state of this school,'during the preceding 
two years, we had been compelled to place it under l.be 
management of a new master, Govind Laximon; and we 
expressed a hojie, based on the high character given him 
by Major Candy, that he would succeed in retrieving the 
character of the school. In this hope we have not been 
\iisappointcd. Wc have recently received a report from 
Mr. Baker, Superintendent of Schools in the 3rd Division, 
which shows that an improvement has taken place both in 
attendance and in the extent of studies. The school was 
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examined by Mr. Baker in December. It is divided into 
five classes for English studies, and into three for arith¬ 
metic, the first of these three studying also algebra and 
Euclid. The English studies of the 1st or senior class 
comprise portions of McCulloch’s Course of Reading, 
Murray’s History of India, Chambers’s British Histoiy, and 
geography, with translation from Marathi into English. 
The Superintendent reports that the master appeared to 
be attentive and zealous, and that good order was maintained 
in the school. 

67. A considerable part of the expense of this school 
is borne by the inhabitants ; but we regret to observe 
tha<; there is a want of regularity and punctuality in paying 
their subscriptions. In concluding his report, the Superin¬ 
tendent remai’ks:—“ I am sorry to say that the subscrip¬ 
tion which partially supports this school has again been 
in peril, and that its preservation is entirely owing to the 
exertions of Dr. Forbes, the Civil Surgeon of the station, 
who in this, as in all former difficulties, has been the main 
supporter of the school. Mr. Ogilvy, the present Collector, 
has kindly promised to do also what his influence can 
effect towards keeping up the subscription list, and I think 
the interest now taken in it is sufficient to guarantee its 
continuance.” i 


Broach English School. 

Establishid ,1849. 

Master .Kavasji Edaui. 

Pupils. 58. „ 

68. No change has taken place in the management of 
this school since its establishment in 1849. Itavas care¬ 
fully examined by Mr.'Graham, Superintendent of Schools 
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in the 2nd Division, at the close of March. Two years 
ago it had 95 pupils ; at its recent examination it had 
only 58. This is a very unpleasant feature. The cause of 
this diminution the Superintendent is unable to explain, 
but he expresses his opinion that “ either the master or the 
people must be to blame, perhaps both.” As this is one of 
the schools which is, at present, wholly supported out of 
the educational funds, both the inhabitants and the master 
must be made aware that some unpleasant measure will 
probably be adopted, should further experience prove that 
the school is not properly appreciated. 

69. On the general state of the school the Supez intend- 
ent makes the following remarks:—“ The number of pi^zils 
in the 1 st class is zznusually small this year. The studies, 
too, are for the most part simple, and, though sufficiently 
izumerous, are rather limited in tlie extent to which they 
have been pursued. In other respects, the results of the 
examination were . unobjectionable. Reading exei’cises, 
grammatical constructions, and the analysis of words, have 
justly been reckoned primary objects of attention, and 
treated as such, though histoiy and mathematical geogra¬ 
phy (from Sullivan’s small volume, entitled ‘ Geography 
Generalised’) would appear to have been the favorite 
studies. On the latter subject, questions relating to the 
earth’s motions, and the prodizctions of the tides and sea¬ 
sons, received pi’ompt replies from the most intelligent 
boys, while in history, promjzt and easy answering was the 
general characteristic of’ the examination. The mathe¬ 
matical studies have been simple and quadratic equations, 
«.nd four books of Euclid, with 114 propositions from 
Luby’s Geometry. Some of them are ‘ pucka’ workers and 
^ demonstcators, when favored vvith book examples, and 
their ingenuity not over-taxed. Indeed the multiplicity of 
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subjects that engage the attention- of young lads in their 
classes, during the limited periods they remain in small 
schools, afford them but little, if any time, for optional 
exercises of their ingenuity, while to give almost viva voce 
solutions of new projdems requires a degree of judgment, 
and familiarity.in the application of old principles, that can 
be acquired by discipline and experience alone. The 2nd 
class pupils learn reading, wi-iting, and arithmetic, with 
grammar and geography, and are partially taught by the 
master, and partially by his head monitor. The remaining 
classes are wholly taught by monitors, under the master’s 
superintendence. Government llegulations have been 
cafefully attended to. Nine candidates from the Broach 
Collectorate presented themselves before the Committee 
at the recent examinations for vakeelships, and only two of 
the number (pupils from this school) were successful.” 


. Tanna Enot.tsh School. 

Estuhlished 1851. 

Muster ...Jahangir Hormasji. 

Pupils... 100. 

70. No change has taken placein themanagoment of this 
school since its establishment in r851. It is divided into 
seven classes for English, and_ six for mathematics. The 
studies in the former compi ise grammar, geograjdiy, and 
history, with translation from Marathi into English; and 
in the latter, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. We have 
every reason to be satisfied with the state of tlie school. 

71. The school was carefully examined by the Superirf- 
tendent of the 3rd Division in February, and the result 
was satisfactory. In concluding his report, Mr. Baker, 
makes the following remarks:—“ The state of this school 
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stands in many poinis as it did last year, but in sonic 
respects it is more satisfactory. All lessons are being 
carefully taught, and good discipline is maintained. On a 
comparison between the present studies of the school and 
what comprised last year’s routine,, no advancement is 
observable in the exercises of the 1st class, but in others 
there appears some slight improvement. The absence of 
improvement in the 1st class is mainly attributed to the 
circumstance of many of last year’s most advanced boys 
having .in the meantime withdrawal from the institution, 
and those at present belonging to it being for the most part 
such as were then of the 2nd. A comjiarison between the 
condition of last year’s 2nd class and this year’s 1 st it'd! 
show the advancement made in learning by the pupils of 
the latter during the twelve months just elapsed. (Iramniar, 
geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and translation 
from Marathi into English, and vice versii, are studies 
which have lately been prosecuted in the school with the 
same diligence as was observed at my laSt examination, 
whilst exercises on history and orthograjihy of words have 
been somewhat more generally attended to. I remarked, 
also, that the 1st and 2nd classes had^ acquired some know¬ 
ledge of the derivation of words, and of the force of prefixes 
and affixes. The general result of my •examination reflects 
credit upon the master, who really apjicars an energetic and 
industrious teacher. As was the case the year before last, 
I was at tills examination favored with the presence of Mr. 
Cameron, the Assistant 'Judge of Tauna, and greatly 
assisted by him in the business. Mr. Cameron was the only 
covenanted civil officer in the station at the time, and 
he kindly distributed the jirizes awarded, which was done 
jn the jitesence of the Native portion of the school com¬ 
mittee, and the !ith(;r respectable inhabitants of the place.” 
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Sattara English School. 
Established 1852. 


Master . Vishnu Moreshwar Bhire. 

Pupils... 94. 


72. No change has taken place in the management of 
this school since its establishment in December 1852. We 
have reason to believe that everything is going on well, 
and that its present state reflects much ci-edit upon the 
master. It was carefully examined in February by 
MahSdeo Govind Shhstri, Superintendent of Schools in the 
1st Division, and in his report he makes the following 
remarks:—“ I devoted four days to a careful private 
examination of this school, and one to a jjublic examina¬ 
tion of this and the two vernacular schools in the 
city of Sattara, which was attended by a large number 
of respectable Natives, and four European gentlemen and 
ladies, who ex])ressed themselves pleased with the state of 
the schools. The jpnglish and mathematical studies of the 
1st class, during the year, were McCulloch’s Course of 
Reading, the whole ; Murray’s History of India, 3 chapters ; 
general geography of the four quarters of the world, and the 
particular geography of India; Catechism of the History 
of Marathas; Reid's Grammar, the whole; use of the 
globes; princijdcs of astronomy; Latin and Greek roots 
from the appendix to the Course of Reading; parsing; 
dictation, and translation; Regulation XIV. and the Joint 
Report on the Sui-vey and Assessment in the Bombay 
Presidengy, and composition ; sitnple aiid quadratic 
equations, and first book of Chambers’s Plane Geometry. 
The,■examination of the two upper classes, taught by the 
heiad-master, Vishnu Moreshwar, I cannot but consider, oq 
the whole, most satisfaertory. The boys read remarkably 
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well, and all with correctness and a good pronunciation. 
The exjdanation given by the upper boys of what was read 
was highly satisfactory, and 1 hnined a high opinion of 
their knowledge of English. The allusions, which occur 
in the course of their reading, had beev carefully explained 
to them, and their translation into Marathi was quite 
correct and idiomatic. The 1st class boys appear decidedly 
to show the greatest proficiency in Biitish histoiy. 
The answers have generally been most faithful, and the 
boys appear to possess a full and comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of this subject. Their answers in geography and 
grammar were generally correct, and evinced con¬ 
siderable familiarity with the subject. In algebra aitd 
geometry, the first two boys of the 1st class displayed 
considerable skill, and did great credit to their master. I 
was much pleased to observe that there was a marked 
improvement in the lower classes of this school, which 
were unfavorably reported on in my last report. The 
manner in which the different classes read and explain 
their lessons is very fail-, and their answers to the questions 
in grammar and geography, as far as learnt, were good. 
In pronunciation and comprehension of the subject, there 
was great improvement compared with last examination, 
and the interest of these classes appeared to be promoted 
by the co-operation of the assistant master and monitor, 
who appear to have discharged their duties with diligence 
and attention during the last year. The monitors in the 
Missionary school, who cOme every morning to learn with 
Vishnu Punt, and pay for it, passed a very creditable 
examination in Mill’s Political Economy, in which they 
had advanced to the end of production. Nothing can be 
more cheerful than the moral aspect of this school. The 
boys obviously take pleasure in their work, and are anxious 
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to improve. The school has become veiy populai- with the 
parents, and I have great pleasure in recording the impres¬ 
sion I have received of the zeal and ability with which 
Vishnu Punt manages it.” 


Dhoolia English School. 
Established 1853. 


Master .N^k^yan Bal&l. 

Pupils..*. 74. 


73. This is the only English school which has not been 
examined during the. year. It is within the circle of the 
Isi division, but the time of the Superintendent has been 
so fully occupied by his long tour through the province 
of Sattara and the collectorates of Poona, Ahmednuggur, 
and Sholapoor, as not to admit of a visit to Dhoolia. We 
have reason to believe, however, that the school is in every 
respect going on well. 


Rajkote English School. 
Established 1853. 


Master . BhogiiAl Phanwulubdus. 

Pupils. 1 . 71. 


74. No change has been made in the management of 
this school since its establishment in October 1853. It 
is in charge of an able man, who, in the words of 
■ Mr. Graham, raised the English School at Ahmedabad “ from 
nothing to 170 pupils,” and whose experience, acquired 
during seven years’ service at that station, has proved 
of great value at Rajkote. The school has only been a 
year and a half in existence, yet the progress which h^s 
been made in this short period may be reganded as doing 
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great credit to the master. The successful progress is 
said by Bhogilal himself to be greatly owing to the indus¬ 
trious habits and taste for learning, acquired by the boys 
while at the vernacular school. The school is divided into 
four classes, the studies of the Ist ot senior comprising 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, algebra, and geometry. 
The public exhibition was held in the new school-house, 
•n the presence of a considerable number of Europeans and 
Natives, including among the latter the young Chiefs of 
Nagnesh, Chuda, Gondal, Laktar, and Vankaner. 


Shouvpoob English School. 
Established 1854. 


Master . BaLcnisHNa Sadushiva. 

Pupils... 45. 


75. Having in a previous part of our report mentioned 
the particulars connected with the recent establishment of 
this school, we have but little to add here. ""It was opened 
in August. It was examined by the Superintendent of 
Schools in the 1st Division in December, and though it had 
been so short a time in existence, the Superintendent reported 
that the progress made by the boys during that brief 
period, was such as to reflect great credit on the persevering 
exertions of the master. 


GOVERNMENT VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 
< AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

76. Tihese schools are six in number ; viz. four Marathi, 
one Gujeill^ and one Hindustani. At the time of our 
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last report, tlrere were seven, but as tbe building, in which 
the central Marathi and Gujerati schools were accommo¬ 
dated, was let by the owner for the “ Court of Small 
CauB^,” these schools were removed in July to a building 
in Kavel, formerly occupied as the institution of the Free 
Kirk Mission. As the building was large enough to 
contain the boys of the Paidbone Gujerfiti school also, we 
closed this school, and the number was in consequence 
reduced from seven to six. 

77. The schools remain under tlie superintendence oi 
Mr. Ilarkness, by whom they were recently examined. 
They contain 560 boys, being a considerable increase on 
the number at the previous examination. With the excep¬ 
tion of one Marathi school, they were in a satisfactory 
state. 

78. We have on several occasions expressed our opinion 
that the aid of Government inight ssifely be dispensed with 
in imparting what is strictly called •primary instruction at 
the Presidency. Our Vernacular Schools are resorted to 
mainly by those who wish to acquire that amount of know¬ 
ledge of the vernaculars, which is required by the regula¬ 
tions for admission into the Elphinstone Institution; but so 
great has become the anxiety to gain this admission, that 
the amount of vernacular proficiency required might be 
safely left to private enterprise. We have nevertheless 
refi-ained from closing these schools, because we ascertained 
that so great a change would be very distasteful to tlie bulk 
of the Native community, and irr deference to their wishes 
and feelings we still maintain them. 
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VERNACULAR SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICTS. 

79. These schools, with the exception of those in Katia- 
war, are ari’anged in three divisions. The Ist division 
comprises the schools in the collectorates of Poona, Ahmed- 
nnggur, Khmdesh, and Sholapoor, and in the province of 
Sattara; the 2nd division includes the schools in the^ 
collectorates of Surat, Broach, Kaira, and Ahmedabad; 
the 3rd division those in-the collectorates of Tanna, Rutna- 
giri, Belgaum, and Dharwar. In the appendix will be 
found a return of the number of these schools in each 
division—^when and where established—estimated popula¬ 
tion of the town or village—number of pupils, both as 
borne on the register, and as actually present at the 
examination—name, caste, and salary of the master— 
length of his servi«^|^—date ‘of examination—and brief 
remarks on the state of each school. Each division is in 
the immediate charge of a Superintendent,^ one of whose 
duties is to inspect aimually every school it contains. 
Thus all our schools are subjected^ to a personal control, 
which is as vigilant and effective as the state of organiza¬ 
tion in the department, and the means at our command, 
will allow. The total number of boys^ in these schools at 
the close of March was 18,328. 


First Division. 

Collectorates of Poona,'Ahmednuggur, Khandesh, and 
■ Sholapoor, and Province of Sattara. 

80. This division remains under the superintendence of 
Mahkdeo Govind Shhstri, who was selected for this appoint¬ 
ment in i^fliil 1852. He continues to perform his duty 
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with energy, earnestness, and zeal. . During the year undei 
review he inspected 120 schools, including 63 village 
schools in the Purandhar districts of the Poona collectorate. 
He has been engaged in travelling through his extensive 
circle nearly ten months. He has recently submitted his 
annual report, containing minute details on the state and 
progress of the schools, as ascertained by personal inspec¬ 
tion. The general result of his examinations was satisfac¬ 
tory. There is a considerable increase in the number both 
of schools and boys, and a decided improvement in the 
acquirements of the majority. In some of the districts 
there was a temporary diminution in the number of boys, 
chiefly attributable to the depopulation caused by the 
failure of the crops for two successive years. 

81. Schools have been established during the year at 
Boree, Kuleh,*Kullus, Indapoor, and Baramati, in the 
Poona collectorate; at Ak6lner, Nipion, Ahmednuggur, 
Ambay, and Vinchore, in the Ahmednuggur collectorate ; 
atTalikote and Pangam, in the Sholapoor collectorate; and 
at Menewli, Limb, Butishirale, Kudegaom, Moholi, Viteh, 
Wagholi, and Watar, ,in the Sattara districts. The total 
number of boys in the vernacular schools of this division, 
at the time the Superintendent sent in his report, was 8,133, 
including 1,656 in .the village schools of the Purandhar 
distiicts of the Poona coUectorate. This number shows 
a very considerable increase oh the previous year. 

82. On the general state of the schools in the Sattara 
districts, the Superintendent makes the following remarks:— 
“ I carefully examined all the schools, and am glad to state 
that they are making rapid improvement, both in point ef 
number and of progress. The schools at Bijapur, Kurar, 
and Pandharpur, have considerably increased iq number, 
and the two former have passed a very credital^e examina- 



tioil in all thft branches taught. The schools, No, 1 and 2, 
at Sattara, were found to be in excellent condition, and the 
result of their examination did great credit to their respec¬ 
tive masters. I am very soiTy to state here that the school 
at Wai suffered very much from the pjemature death of its 
late master, Bhaii Sakharam Joshi, who had laboured very 
hard to collect the school, and raise its efficiency and 
character. In a period of nearly one year and a half, he 
had taught his scholars grammar, geography, algebra, and 
34 propositions of Hutton’s Course in Marhthi, and,,in 
English so far as the Series of Lessons. The senior boy 
of his 1st class has been admitted as a stipendiary student 
by Major Candy in the school department of the Pocaia 
College, where he is giving satisfaction. This wDl clearly 
show how much Bhau did for the improvement of the Wai 
school. Since his death, the school has decreased in 
number; but I feel confident that under the present master, 
who is equally competent with Bhad, it will soon rise to 
its former condition. With three or four "exceptions, the 
masters and assistant masters, appointed to take charge of 
the schools in the Sattara collectorate, are young men, well 
educated either in the college or the normal class, and do 
infinite credit to the Native professors of the College, and 
particularly to Major Candy, the Principal, who has been 
taking a deep interest in the vernacular department of the 
College. The rooms in which the operations of the sebools 
are conducted at present are suitable and convenient places, 
and the school furniture in some schools very good.” 

83. With regard to the state of the schools in the four 
oollectorates of his division, the Superintendent makes the 
following remarks :—“ With regard to the general condition 
of these ^schools, I feel peculiarly gi-atified to report that a 
very marked improvement has taken place in most of the 
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schools during the past year. From my remarks on the 
state and progTess of each of the schools accompanying the 
printed returns of their examinations, the Board has already 
seen, I trust, that the majority of the schools reported on have 
not only increased in number, but are in admirable dis¬ 
cipline, and have attained a high standard of efficiency. The 
higher classes of almost all the schools read with ease and 
intelligence in books of general information, and show a 
power of attention and a readiness of comprehension which 
ar^j among the most certain characteristics of good teaching. 
The system of getting lessons by rote has been discarded in 
every school, and the practice of making the boys familiar 
with the contents of what they read, by the rational pro¬ 
cess of repeated explanation and examination, which is 
more laborious to the master, but more inviting to the 
pupils, has been generally introduced into our schools. In 
grammar and etymology, enough progress is made to 
enable the most advanced to analyse the meaning of words, 
and the construction of sentences. Many of the boys can 
write a clear and sensible account of what they have been 
doing or reading. Some of the boys have obtained a 
remarkably accurate and extensive knowledge of geography, 
and it gives me great pleasure to state that the best of our 
masters, while teaching this important subject, have 
endeavoured to expose thoroughly the eiTors which exist 
among the Hindus as to the size and shape of the earth, the 
theory of the eclipses, and mounts Maroo and Lunka, 
which are believed to be made of gold, &c. In mental 
arithmetic, they answered without difficulty such questions 
as, what is the ratio of 72 to 81, what f of 9, &c. Their 
answers, too, were explained in a way that showed they 
.thoroughly understood the course by which the results were 
arrived at. In slate arithmetic, the boys of the highest 
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classes of the schools, Poona Nos. 1 and 2, and Ahmed- 
nuggur No. 1, have learned the whole of Hutton’s Geometry, 
algebra to cubic equations, trigonometry, and mensum- 
tion of ’surfaces and solids, in which they showed 
a remarkable proficiency, and did gieat credit to their 
respective masters, Keshava Shivarkm, Hari R^mchandra, 
and W4sudeo Bhik^ji. In history, not only the answers, 
which consisted merely of an enumeration of important 
facts, were very correct, but those which required thought 
and reflection were, with few exceptions, satisfactory. Mt 
is very gratifying to state, that the best of our teachers, 
while giving instruction in this important branch, have 
endeavoured to direct the attention of their pupils to the 
perverted notion in regard to fate which pervades all classes 
of the vulgar, and the consequent uselessness of personal 
exertions, and to illustrate by examples, taken from history 
and the ordinary Hindu life, the ill eflects of addictedness to 
different vices, and the happiness and prosperity which 
usually follow a life of virtuous exertion. *The effect of 
this is very gratifying. Some of the boys of our highest 
classes feel the pleasure derived from gratifying curiosity, 
of lookiftg forward to knowing mpre and more, and 
imparting their stock of information to others, who from 
their circumstances m life are unable tb avail themselves 
of better tuition. The lower classes, also, in many of our 
schools, have been more carefully attended to, and. the 
general result of their examination has been satisfactory. 
In our best schools, information of a varied and interesting 
character is communicated to the children composing the 
lower classes, arfd great ingenuity is shown in exercising 
their judgment.” 

84, W 9 mentioned in our last report that Mr. Graham 
had introduced an excellent system of conducting the 
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examination of the schools through the instrutfaentality of 
the teachers—a measure which operated successfully in 
stimulating these teachers in the work of self-improvement. 
We drew the attention of the other Superintendents to the 
subject; and Mahadeo Govind Shhstri makes the follow¬ 
ing remarks on it:—“ I beg to state here, that tlie system 
I have followed from the beginning, regarding the mode of 
conducting examinations, has been in accordance with that 
of Mr. Graham, referred to in the Board’s letter No. 298, 
dt#ed the 10th May 1854. The share which I .take in 
these examinations depends very much upon the acquire¬ 
ments and ability of the teachers. I can judge better of 
thfb teacher’s skill and the boys’ attainments by remaining 
a spectator; but owing sometimes to the timidity of some of 
the teachers, and more frequently to the desire of all parties 
to make the inspection as impressive as possible, I am often 
induced to conduct it without their assistance. The best of 
our teachers, such as Kesheo Shivamm, master of the 
school No. 1 at Poona, Naro Balcrishna, master of the 
Junar school, Lakshumon Joshi, master of the Nasik 
school, Ganesh Narayan, master of the Kurar school, 
Kashinath Sh^stri, njaster of the Bijapdr school, Wasudeo 
Bhikaji, master of the Ahmediiuggur school No. 1, and 
many others, I am'happy to state, have got that rapid and 
vigorous mode of examination which awakens the attention 
of the children, and keeps it on the alert.” 

85. On the recent introduction of the Civil and Crimi¬ 
nal Regulations as subjects of study, the Superintendent 
says:—“ With regard to the studies of the Civil and 
Criminal Regulations, of Village and TaloOk Accounts, a»d 
the Joint Survey Report Rules, recently introduced into 
our schools, I have much pleasure in stating, tha^ although. 
no great progress has as yet been made in these branches. 
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their introduction, as well as the recognition of geography 
and history of India among the qualifications deemed 
necessai-y for official employment, have given a practical 
value to school education, and secured a regular attendance 
of many boys, even of the sons of Maialedars and Munsifs.” 


Second Division. 

Collectorates of Surat, Broach, Kaira, and Ahmedabad. 

86. The schools of this division continue under the 
superintendence of Mr. Graham, who was nominated to 
the duty in June 1850. His experience of five years, liy 
making him intimately acquainted with the condition and 
requirements of the schools, has proved of gi’eat advantage 
in eveiy point of view. During the past season, he made 
his annual tour of inspection, and he has recently forward¬ 
ed an able report, giving minute particulars of the state of 
each school, as ascertained from persoftal inspection. 
The general result was decidedly satishictory. There is 
only a slight increase in the number of boys, but there is a 
marked improvement in the geneml. range and extent of 
their acquirements, and in some of the schools the attain¬ 
ments are of a higher standard than they ever before 
reached. There is no increase, however, in the number of 
schools. The inhabitants of Gujerat are far behind those 
of the Deccan and Konkan in making the least effort or 
self-sacrifice for the purpose of educating their children. 

87. As illustrative of the nature of the examinations 
made by the Sujierintendent, and of the attainments of the 
students in some of the schools in this division, we beg to 
quote the.following remarks on the schools at Mota, Surat 
No. 1, and Surat No. 5. With regard to the former, the 
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Superintendent states:—“ I have never listened to a more 
satisfactoi’jr examination of a vernacular school, conducted 
by its own master, than the one held this year- in Mota. 
In many of our schools more extensive courses are taught, 
but the superior exicellence here, this time, consisted in 
the minuteness and accuracy with which every subject that 
had been studied had been made up for the examination. 
In history, grammar, geography, and the Memoir of 
Columbus, scarcely a question that could have been fairly 
put to the 1st class was omitted, while every lad, with 
a very few exceptions, answered his own questions. In 
geography, latitudes and longitudes, climates, heights of 
mbuntains, and lengths of rivers, were described in a man¬ 
ner that far surpassed my expectations from such juvenile 
characters, the eldest of them not, I think, exceeding 13 
years.” 

88. With regard to No. 1 at Surat, Mr. Graham 
remarks:—“ Two days were spent in examining this school. 
The examination of the 1st class, alone, occupied about 
three and a half hours, and was ably conducted throughout 
by the master himselff In geography, history, and biogra¬ 
phy, the best vivU vpce answering was about 80, and the 
average about 60 per cent. In algebra, geometry, and 
plane trigonometry, book questions alone were proposed, 
and were all accurately solved and perfectly understood, 
as a variety of cross-examination questions on these sub¬ 
jects were, with hardly any exceptions, replied to with great 
promptness and confidence. Tripur6shankar has greatly 
extended his own knowledge within the last year, and to 
this in particular are we indebted for the soundness of the 
teaching, and the advanced state of the studies in the higher 
classes. At no period of its past history was thi| school in , 
nearly so flourishing a condition as at present, the numbers 
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‘being now upwards of. 70 in excess of what I have ever 
known them to be in Durgarfuu’s time.” 

89. On the school No. 5 at Surat, the Superintendent 
says :—“ This master is brother to the master of the 
school No. 1, and it would be no ejisy matter to decide 
which of them is deserving of the highest commendation 
for their noble exertions in behalf of their respective trusts. 
‘ Conversations on Natural Philosophy,’ from a Mariithi trans- 
lation by Hari Keshovji, have been studied here to a very 
praiseworthy extent, and though they are not able ,to 
undergo a very minute examination on subjects so new— 
not to say anything of the difficulty—to them, several 
correct notions have been acquired respecting the laws •of 
motion, and the topics discussed in the first 150 pages of 
the astronomical section of the work. In this respect, this 
school stands at the head of all schools yef examined, but 
in pure mathematics and biography it is greatly inferior to 
the school No. 1, above alluded to.” 

90. In our last report, we detailed the system pursued 
by Mr. Graham in conducting the examinations through 
the instrumentality of the masters. In his recent report he 
says:—“ The examinations were eveiywhere conducted as 
described in my last report, with this difference, that we 
were considerably more exact this time than on any former 
occasion. The practice of examining schools through the 
instrumentality of the Mehtajis themselves, like most other 
practices, is, in the absence of preventive measures, liable 
to abuse. An indolent man, for instance, with crude 
notions of duty, after having once familiarised himself with 
a^brief course of mathematics, history, biography, &c., and 
acquired dexterity in the mode of examining classes on it, 
might feel disposed to view liis attainments with too much 
complacency, and, resting satisfied with past exertions. 
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confine the attention of his future classes within limits too 
narrow and stationary to serve any very rational purposes. 
To guard in some measure against the occuiTence of such 
contingencies, every successive examination should be 
rendered more minnte and searching than its predecessor, 
always exhausting the resources of both master and pupils, 
wherever anything like coincidence might appear to exist 
between them, and the limits so ascertained marked as the 
starting-points from which to estimate future progress. 
With a view, therefore, to secure, as much as possible, for 
this system of examination, the advantages of which it is 
capable, we adopted the only alternative at our disposal, 
and unusually minute and extensive questioning, especially 
in the senior classes, was the almost universal characteristic 
of this year’s examinations. In some schools, where time 
permitted, class-books were examined in from cover to 
cover. This was particularly the case in tire school No. 1 
at Surat, which has proved to be the third largest (pupils 
201), and if not the first, certainly the second best taught 
school in Gujer&t. For efficient teaching, both in junior 
and senior classes, as well as for large numbers (pupils 315), 
the precedence is perhaps due to the school at Nariad.” 

91. Mr. Graham then I’emarks that the masters of the 
schools, just named, can “ boast- 6f no superiority, as 
regards literary acquisitions, over several of their contem¬ 
poraries, though they appear to excel them all in their 
capacities for close and persevering application to the 
business of their schools. Hard working alone, carried 
beyond the limits of school hours, has enabled them to rival 
with so much success (despite inconveniently large 
numbers), both in style of teaching and extensive courses, 
such men as Lhlbhffi Rapriim,, of Ahmedabad, wljose school 
must now surrender the pre-eminence for high attainments 
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which it has for the last few years enjoyed over its 
neighbours. It must be admitted that Liilbhai’s is still the 
only vernacular school we have, in which the ancient 
histories of the Assyrians, Medes, Persians, and Grecians, 
are taught; but it cannot bear comparison with the schools 
at Surat and Nariadin mathematics and ‘ Natural Philosophy 
for Beginners,’ or even in the modem histories of India 
and England. This contrast, somewhat unfavorable to 
Lalbh&i, the best mathematician of the three, serves to show 
that our. Mehtajis could and would produce larger results 
than they are even now doing, if means were adopted for 
increasing and strengthening the degrees of emulation 
existing among them. This might, perhaps, be effected by 
sub-dividing them into classes, according to the order of 
their attainments, and offering prizes of books to the 
teachers of each class who should produce the best and 
most extensively taught schools at the annual examinations, 
together with publication of their names in the annual 
reports of the Board of Education. Men wishing to make 
sure of pensions would certainly like to see their names 
printed in this volume.” The subject, here alluded to, 
will jjerhaps receive attention from the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

92. Mr. Grahanf makes the following remarks on the 
studies of certain schools :—“ The schools in which Guje- 
rliti and scientific studies have received proportionate atten¬ 
tion, and been simultaneously carried to very encouraging 
lengths, ai’e those at Nariad, Surat, Mahudha, and Dan- 
dooka, in which the subjects of study pursued are almost 
ctvmmensurate with the class-books yet printed in the 
language. In other first class schools, as No. 4 Ahmed- 
abad, Ahgiode, Mota, &c. Qujerati have generally been 
found more cultivated Uian scientific studies, and this, too. 
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by a disproportionately greater number of the first class 
pupils, a policy which the paucity of mathematical intel¬ 
lect, found at any time in a class, might sufficiently justify. 
Some of the first class schools are also just now being 
closely pressed by schools of the second class, into which 
lengthy and difficult courses of study have been introduced 
and taught, with no mean measure of success. Of this 
description are the schools at Dholka, Mehmadabad, and 
Matar, which promise fairly to be among our best schools 
next year. The most inefficient schools are those conducted 
by men about to be pensioned, yet they too can generally 
claim merit for having lately improved their numbers, and 
paid fees. Some of them also (Broach, Anklesar, and 
Olpad) have improved the condition of their classes.” 

93. With regard to the new studies recently introduced, 
Mr. Graham observes :—“ The perfectly new studies of the 
year, which have never before been seen partially intro¬ 
duced, are ‘ Government Regulations' and ‘ Natural Philoso¬ 
phy for Beginners’ The History of British India is also 
quite a new study in at least two-thirds of the schools in 
which it is now read. »It had, however, made its appearance, 
for the first time, in a few schools before last year’s examina¬ 
tions. Of these new studies, ‘ Natural Philosophy for 
Beginners’ has been least generally' adopted, owing, no 
doubt, to the paramount difficulty of the subject, the only 
preparation necessary for students of law and history being 
a knowledge of the language in which they are to be 
studied. In the schools at Mahudha and Surat Nos. I. and 
IV., natural philosophy has been taught with most success. 
The volume,itself, however, is found fault with by some ef 
the masters, for though it abounds in practical illustrations of 
the principles which it enunciates, it everywhere refrains 
from attempting their demoiistrative proofs, the sine qua non 
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of the tnathematician. We expeet, however, shortly to 
have the pleasure of removing all such grounds of complaint 
on the part of our scientific Mehtajis, by placing in their 
hands Gujerati translations of Hart’s Elementary Mecha¬ 
nics and of Carr’s Newton’s PrincipiaJ which have lately 
been sanctioned by the Board.” In a previous part of our 
report we alluded to the subject of these translations, which 
have been specially entrusted to Mr. Graham himself. 


Third Division. 

Colleclorates of Tanna, Ratnagiri, Belgaum, and Dharwar. 

94. The schools in this division continue in charge of 
Mr. Baker, who was appointed Superintendent in Novem¬ 
ber 1851. Unlike the Superintendent of the 2nd Division, 
who is also master of our largest English school, Mr. 
Baker has no other duty to perform. His whole time and 
attention are devoted to the important work of superin¬ 
tendence. During the greater portion of the year, there¬ 
fore,—like the Superintendent of the' 1st Division,—he is 
continudly moving about through thC'districts of the four 
collectorates, staying one, two, or more days at each 
school, regulating the number according to the size, 
character, and importance of the different schools, and the 
greater or less necessity for a prolonged personal inspection. 

95. Mr. Baker has recently forwarded his annual 
report, and has given minute details of the state of each 
school, as ascertained from personal inspection. We con- 
sitier the general result very satisfactory. There is a very 
considerable increase in the number of boys, and there is 
also an incTeasing demand for new schools, but not to so 
great an extent as in the 1st division. Schools have been 
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established during the year at Hookeri and Chikodi in 
the Belgaum collectorate, and at Ooran and Wazen in the 
Tanna collectorate. Arrangements* also are being made 
by the Superintendent for opening several more, in accord¬ 
ance with the late' rules, but as the demand for schools 
increases, so also does the difficulty of providing teachers. 

96. The Superintendent states in the course of his 
report“ We have, in the results of the workings of the 
year just expiring, strong evidence that the efforts of Govern¬ 
ment to improve Western India are no longer looked upon 
by the Native community in that suspicious light in which 
it was formerly the custom to regard them, and no longer 
felt by the public as an imposition upon the people, 
threatening, as was once extravagantly imagined, both their 
liberties and tlieir religion. Objections to the Government 
scheme are everywhere disappearing, and a desire for 
knowledge is springing up in the place of prejudice.” 

97. With regard to the increasing number of boys, 
Mr. Baker makes the following remarks:—“ My last 
report exhibited attendance at schools to be gradually 
increasing. I am happy to be able now to show a still 
further improvement in this respect. The increase shown 
last year upon the one preceding it was, in the 47 schools 
then in operation, 642 boys, as collected from the registers 
of the different schools when I successively visited them. 
The result of my late tour of inspection is much more satis¬ 
factory, and exhibits a further increase, during the last year, 
in the same number of schools, of no less than 793 boys. 
The schools in which attendance has most considerably 
increased are Dharwar Mar&thi, 84 boys; Savadati, 184 
boys; Kalian, 73 boys; Belgaum Marathi, 61 boys; Pan- 
wcl Marathi, 65 boys; Nowlgund, 46 boys * Rutnagiri 
No. 1, 45 boys; and Hubli Canarese, 40 boys. Increase 
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of attendance upon last, year’s numbei’s has taken place in 
no less than 36 schools, a falling off in 11. Aggregate 
increase is 948 boys, decrease 155, which leaves a balance 
of 793, the excess of attendance this year over the last. 
The whole number of boys receiving jpstruction this year, 
in these 47 schools, was found by the school registers to be 
5,666, which gives an average of 120 boys to each school. 
This estimate does not include the schools lately establish¬ 
ed, but they ai’e all, with one exception, beginning well.” 

98. With reference to the difficulty of procuring quali¬ 
fied teachers, Mr. Baker says:—“ Very many of these 
schools require assistant masters, and for most of them 
there are no suitable parties available. Educational epi- 
ployment is generally objected to by all who are not pressed 
by necessity to accept it, and even Pantojis themselves I 
have known to refuse it for their relatives. There is no 
lack of applications for these ’appointments, but there is a 
great scarcity of them from eligible parties. I apprehend 
much difficulty on this head shortly, on ficcount of the 
increasing demand for schools, and I propose, as soon as 
this report is dispatched, to lay the^ matter fully before the 
Board.” The promised communication has not yet been 
received, but it will no doubt meet with’much consideration 
from the Director of-Public Instructftn., Mr. Baker further 
remarks on the same subject:—“ Another trouble is begin¬ 
ning to arise in the difficulty of procuring masters for small 
schools established under the new rules, doubts being 
entertained of the punctuality of the villagers to pay their 
half of the salary; and I have already had to use much 
jjersuasion to induce assistant masters to accept them. As 
yet, I have received no official complaint of this character 
from any^ quarter, but should any be made, it will be neces¬ 
sary to adopt speedy measures for correcting the evil; for 
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I think it quite as important fur the success of an educa' 
tional scheme to protect good masters against disappoint¬ 
ment of this nature, as it i^ to secure good masters for 
schools. If masters are disappointed of their earnings, 
they will naturally ^ feel dispirited, and their energies will 
undoubtedly flag in consequence.” 

99. With regard to the relative progress of the schools, 
Mr. Baker makes the following remarks:— “ On the pro¬ 
gress of the studies of these schools I have not much fresh 
to say. The schools Rutnagiri Nos. 1 and 2 had last year 
carried their highest classes through all the books supplied 
by the Board, except differential calculus and a portion of 
H,ari Keshavji’s ‘ Conversations on Natural Philosophy.’ 
This year they have taken their classes equally as forward, 
and somewhat more perfectly. These two are still, though 
only in a slight degree, which is gradually lessening from 
the improvement going on in other parts, the best schools 
in the division. The other schools in which classes have 
done well, are Kalian, Vasye, Mohad, and Mahim, in the 
Tanna collectorate; Dabhol, Harnai, Chiplun, Anjanwel, 
Palshet, Malgund, aqd Pawas, in the Rutnagiri collec¬ 
torate ; Belgaura Marathi, Belgaum Canarese, Sampgaom, 
Sadalga, Savadati,' Bidi, and Bailhongal, in the Belgaum 
collectorate ; and DhSi'war Mar&thi, -Nowlgund, Hangal, 
Bankapur, Ranibendr, Kalghatgi, and Misricot, in the 
Dhai'war collectorate. Tanna Marathi, and Panwel 
Hindustani, in the Tanna collectomte, and Khanapur and 
Jamboti, in the Belgaum collectorate, are schools, the state 
of progress of whic,h (Jpes not at all please me. • All the 
others that have beSn visited are of about average merite; 
they are not sufficiently forward to be called satisfactory, 
nor are they so backward as to be classed amongst the bad. 
I am, however, not satisfied with them, and certainly look 
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for iroprovetnent. The exercises which seem lately to ha]fe 
been conducted with better results than usual, in the best 
schools of the division, are^kose on essay-writing, history 
(of the Marathas, of the British Empire, and of British 
India), orthography, geography, grammar, arithmetic, and 
algebra. Other subjects stand much as before, with the 
exception that the lowest classes appear on the whole to 
have been more carefully taught, which I ascribe to a more 
constant use being made of the slate in the exercises of 
these classes. Three years ago, it was not at all uncommon 
to find boys in the three last classes of a school, whose 
knowledge of even simple characters was imperfect. Now 
there is not one school of the division (excepting tho5e 
lately established) where all the boys, down to the last class 
but one, are not thoroughly acquainted with them; and in 
some schools, classes of this rmik (Uie last but one) are 
found perfect in the numeration table, and compound 
characters also, and able to write down without hesitation 
whatever within this range might be dictated*.” 

100. On the subject of the vernacular periodicals sup¬ 
plied to the schools, the Superintendent says:—“ The 
benefits derived by schools from (he perusal of the 
periodicals, monthly sent by the Board, are becoming 
apparent in the imprbved style of reasdning remarked in 
the essays of the boys, and in the taste of the masters in 
their choice of subjects for this exercise. Last year the 
subjects given out for this lesson were usually connected 
with the Government of Maharashtra, boys then being 
unable to write upon anything else, ^his year the exercise 
has been conducted on subjects of a moral tendency, and 
the character of the reasoning is improved.” 

101. the conclusion of his report Mr. Baker gives a 
table, showing the number of vernacular schools and of 
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boys attending them, in his division, in March, and this we 
beg to subjoin. Compared with the corresponding table in 
our last report, it shows an inS’ease of 1,119 boys :— 


Cullectoratos. 

Schools. 

No- of School 
Boys on Regis¬ 
ter in March 
1B55, 

No. of School 
Boys paying 
Pees in March 
1855. 

Marathi. 

a 

5 

I 

a 

Total. 

Rutnagiri. 

18 



18 

2,136 

mrnm 

Tanna . 

8 

, , 

1 

9 

892 


Belgaum. 

6 

7 

, , 

13 

1,355 


Dharwar. 

<• 

2 

9 


11 

1,245 

WmM 

Total.. 

34 

16 

1 

51 

5,628 

5,084 
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GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Establishment of Professors on Afril 30th, 1855. 


Prindiial, and Professor of Medicine. 

Acting ditto . 

Pi'ofcssor of Cliomistry and Botany.. 
Pitifeasor of Surgery. 

Acting ditto . 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, 
and Curator of the Museum.... 

Acting ditto . 

Professor of Midwifery... 

Acting ditto . 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence.. 
Acting I’rofe&sor of Materia Medica. 

Acting Professor of Ophthalmic 
Surgeiy. 


C. MOUEHEAD, M.D. (Absent on 
Sick Certifleato.) 

J. PEET, Esq. 

H. GIRAUl), M.l). 

J. PEET, Esq. (Acting l*rofcs8t)r 
of Medicine.) 

0. H. BALLINGALL, M.B. 

G. H. BALLINGALL, M.l). (Act- 
• ing Professor of Surgery.) 

J. 11. SYLVESTER, Esq. 

W. C. COLES, M.D. (Acting 8e- 
cretai'y, M(!dica^ Board.) 

C. C. MEAD, Esq. 

W. CAMPBELL, M.D. 

E. IMPCY, Esq. 

H. J. CARTER, Esq. 


lt)2. We have to commence.our notice of the Grant 

Medical College by expressing 

Absence of Dr, Morehead, deep regret that Dr. More- 
the Principal, on sick certi- , , • , 

jicate. head, the Principal, was com- 

' pelled by illness to proceed to 
Europeon sick certificate in May *1854, previous to the 
cdmmencement of the last session. The College is thus 
deprived, for a time, of those most valuable services, which 
had beeip uninterruptedly devoted for nine years to its 
welfare. While recording our regret at Dr. Morehead’s 
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departure, we feel bound at the satne time to state that th 
ability and faithfulness, with which he invariably perfoumed 
his duties, have uniformly commanded our highest respect. 
Dr. Morehead’s services, however, are so well known to, 
and highly appreciated by Government, that we need not 
enlarge on the subject. 

103. The College will continue to be deprived of its 

Principal for another session, in 

Employment of Dr. More- consequence of his having been 
head on special duty. 

selected for the performance of 
a special and impoi-tant duty. In May 1854, when the 
necessity of Dr. Morehead’s leaving India for a time 
bfecame evident, our late colleague, Dr. McLennan, pointed 
out in a minute the great advantage which would result to 
the public interests in general, and to the cause of Native 
medical education in particular, by the employment of 
Dr. Morehead, while in Europe, in the preparation of a work 
on the diseases of India. Dr. McLennan not only stated 
his reasons foV believing that a work of this nature was 
urgently required* but he also stated the grounds on which 
he believed Dr. Morehead to be peculiarly well-qualified 
for performing such ,a task. Dr. McLennan was not only 
the head of the medical service of this Presidency and 
Government Exairiiner of tlie College,’but he had also been 
personally connected with Native medical education for a 
quarter of a century. Nobody in this President, therefore, 
was so thoroughly qualified for forming a sound opinion on 
the subject, and we accordingly submitted his minute for the 
favorable consideration of Government, and of the Honor¬ 
able Court of Directors. The proposal was supported by 
your Lordship in Council, and an additional twelvemonth’s 
leave on special, duty has been granted. Dr. M/;Lennan’s 
minute will be found in the appendix. 
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Number of Students. 


104. The nomination of Mr. Peet to officiate as Princi¬ 

pal, during Dr. Morehead’s 

Appointment of Mr. Feet abggnce, happily ensured the 
as Acting Principal. . , „ , 

continued success of the Col¬ 
lege. Associated with Dr. Morehead since 1845 in the 
working of the institution, he brought to the performance 
of his new duty, as Principal, a large experience, which 
could not well fail to prove of the greatest advantage; and 
it is a subject for congratulation that Mr. Peet’s labours 
during the session have’ been attended with marked and 
gratifying success. The other an-angements, which took 
place consequent upon Dr. Morehead’s departure, are 
recorded by the Acting Principal in his report. 

105. The ninth session of the College was opened on 

the 15th June 1854, with an 
able introductory lecture by 

the Acting Principal. The session was attended by 29 
students, studying for the diploma of graduate, 31 stu¬ 
dent-apprentices, and 11 warrant medical officers, making 
a total of 71, a larger number tlian during any previous 
session. , 

106. The Acting Principal has recently forwarded his 

„ . . „ _ report of tKe session 1854-55 

Prtnttpal s Report, . . , , , . 

* just terminated, and this we 

beg to submit in the appendix. 'It gives a clear statement 

of the evetk of the session, and we beg to refer your 

Lordship to it for full particulars. 

107. The final or diploma examination was conducted 

by the Inspector General of 
Hospitals, Dr. Don, who had 
been nominated to succeed 

Dr. McLennan as Government Examiner. He was assisted 
by Surgeons Stovell and Arbnckle and Assistant Surgeon 


^ Final or Diploma Examv 
nation. 
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Mead, as Assessors, and by the Principal and Professors 
of the College. The proceedings on the occasion will be 
found amply detailed in the report of the Examiner, 
addressed to the Secretary to Government in the Ge¬ 
neral Dcj)artment., This report, and the reply from 
Government, will be found in the a 2 )pendix. The result 
of the examination was the granting of the dijdoma of 
graduate to each of the three candidates who presented 
themselves for examination. Their names will be seen in 


the report. 

108. The Acting Principal mentions the change which 

has recently taken place in the 

Recent changes among the professorship of materia medica, 
Professors. - , , „ , , 

and we merely allude to the 

subject for the purpose of bearing testimony to the able 

and efficient manner in which Dr. Haines has performed 

the duties of the professorship, and of expressing our 

regret that circumstances should have deprived the College 

of his services. We have also to record the nomination 


of Assistant Surgeon Mead, of the European General 
Hospital, to be Acting Professor of Midwifery in the room 
of Dr. Coles, appointed Acting Secretary to the Medical 
Board. ‘ 


109. The Acting Principal’s report*is so complete, as to 

render any further remarks by 

Important points noticed us’unnecessary. Hehasallud- 
bi! the Principal in his re- , , , 

ed to the recognition of the 

College by the Royal College 

of Surgeons in London,—to the amalgamation of the 

appointments of Medical Stdrekeeper and Professor 

Materia Medica,—to the increase in the number of lectures 

on, a variety of subjects, consequent upon an increase in 

tlite number of professors,—to' the more extended course of 
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instruction in botany, practical toxicology, and operative 
surgery,—and to the introduction of a course of lectures on 
ophthalmic surgery,—and it is gratifying to notice that 
the important subject of clinical instruction has not only 
received the same close attention \vhich»was always paid to 
it by the absent Principal, but that the system has been 
extended by the Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, who 
has given clinical instruction,!!! mental disease in the wards 
t)f the Limatic Asylum, of which Dr. Campbell, the Pro¬ 
fessor, is. the Superintendent. 


BOOK DEPOSITORIES 

Of tub Elphinstonb Institut!on and 
Poona CcIlleok. 

110. To form a collection of books, suitable for the 
diff erent kinds of schools, was one of the origmral objects of 
the Native Education Society; and the several reports of that 
society exhibit ii! detail the origin arrd progressive increase 
of the depository of the Elphinstone Institution. The 
depository of the Poona College was formed in 1840, with 
the view of facilitatmg the distribution of books in the 
vernacular schools in the Deccan, and both depositories 
have to a considerable extent been supplied with books 
lithographed at the College press. Branch depositories 
have since been formed at ’Ahmednuggur, Nasik, Dlioolia, 
Sholapoor, Junar, Sattara, Surat, Broach, Ahraedabad, 
I}*itnagiri, Belgaum, Dharwar, and Nariad. The six fiist 
named are supplied direct from the depository of the 
Poona Ccjllege, the others from that of the Elphinstone 
Institution. We will now mention briefly the additions 
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which have been made to our stock of vernacular books 
since the date of our last report. 

111. The following works were printed for us in 
Bombay, on account of the depository of the Elphinstone 


Institution :— 

Marathi, No. of copies. 

1, Moral Maxims . 3,000 

2, History of British India*. 2,000 

3, Arithmetic of Integers . 1,500 

4, Copy Slips. 1,000 

5, Rudiments of Geography .. 1,000 

6, Outlines of Grammar. 1,000 

7, Sullivan’s Geograp%, 1st edition. 2,000 

Gujerati. 

1, Catechism of the History of the Maruthas, 

1st edition . 1,000 

2, Esop’s Fables, 1st edition.. 1,000 

3, Selected,Lives from Chambers’ Biography, 

1st edition . 1,000 

112. The following vernacular publications were pur¬ 
chased during the year* :— 

Marathi. ., No. of copies. 

1, Girl’s 1st Book. 150 

2, Course of Reading. 250 

3, Treatise on Cleanliness. 100 

4, Evils of Debt. 50 


* 114 copies of Dnyanprasarak and 48 copies of Chaudrika, monthly 
periodicals in Marithi, have been supplied monthly to the Mar&thi 
schools; and 40 copies of Dnyanprasarak and 12 of Jagat Mitra, 
monthly periodicals in GujerAti, have been supplied in.' a similw 
manner to the Gujerati schools. 
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Gujerati. No. of coiries. 

1, Willoughby’s Prize Essay. 200 

2, Opium Traded.. 12 

3, Benefit of Life Insurance. 12 


113. The following works in Marathi were lithogi-aphed 
at the press of the Poona College during the year :— 

No. of copies. 


1, Balmitra, or Children’s Friend, 1st vol.. • 2,000 

2, Arithmetic of Integers. 2,000 

3, Kuvaliyanand Satie. 1,000 

4, Poetical Extracts. 500 

5, Sanscrit Second Reader, 1st edition. 500 

6, Shakuntala Natak. 500 

7, Dialogues, Sanskrit and Marathi.. 250 

8, Amarkosh, Ist Kand. 1,000 

9, Advice to Spendthrifts .. . 2,000 

10, Dhatu Rupavali. 1,000 

11, Translation of PoliticaVEconomy.... 1,000 

12, Tales of a Traveller. 2,000 

13, Amarkosh, 2nd Kand .. 1,000 

14, Mirror of Morals, Modi.'...., 2,000 

15, Ditto ditto, Balbodh.*. 2,000 

16, Kittas, Modi.. 10,660 

17, Lists of Books..'. 27 

18, Class Catalogues &c. for the College. 1>^00 


114. We now close oul- report,—the last we shall be 

called upon to make, as our 

Function, of Board, a, functions, as Directors of Go- 
Jhreetor, of Government ' ’ , 

■Education, to he transferred vemment Native education in 


to a Directqf of Public In¬ 
struction. 


this Presidency, are to be 
transfeiTed immediately to the 
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IJirector of Public Instruction/ recently appointed in 
accordance witli the instructions contained in a Despatch 
from the 'Honorable Court of Directcjjp, recffganizing the 
educational departments throughout India.* The Board 
of Education was 'formed in 1840. During the earlier 
part of the fifteen years which have elapsed, we were 
surrounded by the many difficulties which are inseparable 
from all early attempts at organizing an educational system, 
and during the latter part we have been ^ttered in our 
plans by the very limited means placed at our disposal, the 
annual educational grant, until lately, having been merely 
Its. 1,25,000. To counterbalance these disadvantages, how¬ 
ever, we Tiave had two great sources of encouragement. 
First, we have uniformly received the warmest support 
from Government, for which we beg to offer our grateful 
acknowledgments; aqd secondly, we have ever met with 
the most hearty co-operation and zealous assistance from 
the officials in the department, the majority of whom, we 
are bound to State, have hitherto been remunerated rather 
with reference to the means at our disposal, than to their 
undoubted desert. To these two causes we are wholly 
indebted for the measure of success, which has attended our 
Efforts in the cause confided to our charge. Rs. 1,25,000 
could not be expected to do much; yet we have been able 
to efl'ect something. At the time of the formation of the 
Board, the Government schools in the different collector- 
ates were under the management of the local civil officers, 
or of the Superintendent of ‘ the Sanskrit College at 
Poona. These schools, and all educational institu¬ 
tions connected with Governjncnt, were then transferred 
to our charge. The number of such institutions, includfiig 


* The Despatch will be found in the aj>i>cndix. 
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(?2 village schools in the Purandhar districts of the Poona 
collcctorate, was 159j the number of students 6,702. 
They comprised tl^e Elphinstone Institution and seven 
vernacular schools at the Presidency, the Sanskrit College 
at Poona, 3 English schools in the colleftoratcs, 85 district 
vernacular schools, and 62 village schools. The number 
of ipstitutions now is 2G7, containing 21,748 students. 
They comprise the Elphinstone Institution, si-K vernacular 
schools, and the Grant Medical College at the Presidency, 
the reforined College at Poona, 11 English schools, 194 
disti'ict vernacular schools, and 53 village schools. The 
number of schools, therefore, has increased from 159 to 
267, the number of students from 6,702 to 21,748.* Nativff 
education, however, is still in its infancy. We regard our- 
s(!lves as the mere pioneers of the extended system, which 
is now to be introduced under^the ^ightest auspices and 
with ample means,—a system which will in no slight 
degree affect the futiire destiny of millions. This great 
scheme,—as comprehensive in its grasp, as*it is minute 
in its details,—provides for every educational want which 
has so long been felt, and will enlist in its support, with 
scarcely an exception, every public and, private educational 
body throughout India. We regard it as affording the 
strongest possible prfiof of the deep afid active interest 
taken by the authorities in England in the well-being of 
the magnificent country committed to their charge. 

115. We have still one duty to perform,—a duty as 

pleasing as it is imperative,— 

Aclcnowledgment of the to offer our warmest thanks 
services of the Officials in 

th*department. to the officials of the depart¬ 

ment. In expressing our heart¬ 
felt acknowledgments to all, we cannot but feel that the 
greater length of service, and the larger sphere of duty, of 
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Mr. Harkness and Major Candy, make it incumbent upon 
us to dwell in an especial manner on the deep debt of 
gratitude' due to these gentlemen by purselves, as well as 
by the whole Native community. As Principals, during 
a long course of ^ears, of two of our most impoiiant insti¬ 
tutions,—the Elphinstone Institution and Poona College,— 
we are bound to express our belief that the present 
gratifying state of these institutions is mainly owing to the 
unflagging interest taken by these gentlemen in their 
welfare for nearly twenty years. Their services cannot be 
too highly appreciated, or too warmly rewarded. To 
Dr. Morehead, who has so ably presided over the Grant 
Medical College since its foundation in 1845, our warmest 
thanks are also especially due. He has matured and 
successfully carried out a noble scheme for communicating 
the blessings of n^dica} education to the Natives of 
Western India. To the different Professors of these 
three institutions we are also deeply indebted for their 
unwearying '’labours. To the masters of our English 
schools we desire to offer our best acknowledgments, and 
more especially to Mr. Graham, who has presided with so 
much ability for .tlxe last five years over the one at Surat, 
the ready nucleus of a future college, should it be con¬ 
sidered desirable hereafter to establish one for the province 
of Gujerfit. It numbers nearly 400 students. To the 
Superintendents of Schools our best thanks are due for the 
ability and zeal with which they have performed their 
important duties, and we likewise cordially tender our thanks 
to the great majority of our vernacular teachers. We beg, 
also, in an especial manner, to offer our best acknowledg¬ 
ments to the able band of teachers and ex-teachers c#the 
Elphinstone Institution, who, as members of the Students’ 
^^^rary and Scientific Society, have thrown such a lustre 
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over the Government system of education, by their noble, 
disinterested, and successful efforts in behalf of Female 
Education. 

We have the honor to be, 

My Ilord, 

Your hardship’s most obedient Servants, 

(Signed) Metcalfe Larken, 

„ JUOONNATH SaNKERSETT, 

„ . Bomanjee IIormasjee, 

,, Bhawoo Uajee, 

„ M. Stovell, Secretary. 

Fomhay, May Isf, 1855. 



Members. 
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Board of Education in Account with Government Annual Grant of Rs. 1,30,357-2-3. 
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Elphinstone Institution Fund. 

Abstract Account of Receipts and Disbursements, from the Isi lijay 1853 to the 30<A April 1854 
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Abstract Account of Receipts and Dis})ursements,from the 1st May 1854 to the 30th April 1855. Cr 
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EjLPHINSTONB PROFESSORSHIP FuND. 

Abstract Account of Receipts and Bishursements,fram the ls< May 1853 to the 3Qth April 1854. Cr. 
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Abstract Account of Receipts and Disbursements, from the \st May 1854 to the 30<A April 1855. Cr. 
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Abstract Account of Receipts and Di 
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JVGONXATH i^axkbrsett, }Member 8 . 
Bomanjee Hormasjee, 3 
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Ixuncired and iwelv^ annas six, and pie one. 








Abstract Account of Receipts and Disbursements, from the Isi May 1854 to the 30<A April 1855. 
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(Signed) John McLennan, 








Abstract Account of Receipts and Disbursements, from the May 1864 to the 30iA April 1855. 
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(Signed) M. Stotell, Secretary. 





Ryah of Dhar Prize Fund. 
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Bombay, April 1854. (iSigned) M. Siof ell, Secretary. 






Ganpatrah Vithal'Prize Fund. 
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SuTidarji Jimji Prize in Account with the Elphinstone Institution. 
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Bell Prize in Account with the Elphinstone Institution. 
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APPENDIX No. XI 


Statement of Fees. 

Tabular Statement showing the Amount of,Fees received from the Ist^of 
April 1854 to the 31s# of March 1855, from the Elphinstone 
l$tsiitution and Government Vernacular Schools at the Presidency, 
ahd from the English and V&macu^fip Schools in the XHstricts, 


Presidency. ^ 

Elphinstone Institution. 

Government Veinaciilar Spools. 

English Schools. 

^urat. .... 

Rutnagiri. 

/ Imiedabad... 

Alimednuggur. ... 

l>harwar .. 

Broach.. • 

Taniia .... 

Sattara... 

Dhoolia.... ... 

Sholapoor ... 

Vernacular Schools. 
1st JOiviaion. 

In the Collectorate of Poona. 

Ditto of Ahmednuggur •. 

Ditto of Sholapoor...... 

Ditto of Khandesh .• • •. 

In tile Districts of Sattara .. 

IHvision, 

In tii^ CoUectorato of ^urat. 

Ditto of Broach... • 

Ditto of Kaira. 

Ditto of Ahmedabad . • .■* 

Brd Division, 

In the'CoUectorate r.f Tanna. 

, Ditto ^ of Rutn^ri 

Ditto of Belgaum. 

Ditto of Dharwar....... 


Bt. 

a. 

F- 

m. 

a. 

F* 

13,241 

0 

0 




620 

4 

0 

13,861 


0 





1,838 

0 

0 




225 

0 

0 




844 

0 

0 




351 

0 

0 




207 

8 

0 




323 

8 

0 




782 

12 

0 




335 

12 

() 




450 

8 

0 




217 

0 

0 

*5,584 

0 

0 




662 

2 

0 




626 

4 

0 




313 

7 

0 




388 

6 

0 




611 

6 

2 

2,011 

t> 

2 




660 

16 

0 




275 

2 

0 




660 

8 

0 




625 

15 

0 

2,130 

8 

0 




473 

15 

0 




1,214 

3 

0 




760 

9 

0 




815 

5 

0 

3,273 

0 

0 




tal... .Rupees 

27,460 

6 

2 



The feei from the InetituUoc, from the vernacular schools at the Presidency, and from 
all the English schools, excepting those at Dharwar, Tanna, DhooUa, and Bholapoor, 
which are mainly supported by the inhabitants themselves, arc carried to the General 
Fund, on acjMunt of education. 

The fees from the vernacular schools in thedistricts are disposed of difTerently. Onc>haU 
is given to the masters of the difFerent schools, provided the annual examination is satis- 
factopr j_the :^emainder is disposed of In repairing aobooi-houses, in providing books for 
the i^iuolMS^rarlea, in gratuities to masters and monltoriS or in any ^ber way which the 
Sciiool Comid^cee and Superintendent may oonsider more desiraUe, 
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Meceipts and Disbursements of the Book Depository of the Blphinstone Institution for 1854-55. 
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APPENDIX No. XIIL 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ELPIIINSTONE 
INSTITUTION, RECEIVED FOR 1S51. 

Amount of Subscription. 

■ Rn. a. j). 

Adam Alee Sultan, Esi).... 15 0 0 

Akbar Alee Kliaii, Esq. 10 0 0 

Ardascer Eduljee Cliiuai, Esq. 1.5 0 0 

Arooii Saimiel, Esq. 1.5 0 0 

Atmaram Madbowjee, Es([. 25 0 0 

Bajipoo Jagomiatli Josey, Esej. 30 0 0 

Bocarro, J. J., Esq. 15 0 0 

Bomaujee Ilormusjec, Esq. (iO 0 0 

Bornaujec Framjee Cama, Es(j. 150 0 0 

Bhaskar Sooiiderjce, Esq. 15 0 0 

Burjorjee Viccajee, Esq.^. 00 0 0 

Bhawoo Dajce, Esq. 30 0 0 

Beiramjee Erajce Cola, Es((. 50 0 0 

Cowasjee Sliapoorjee, Esq.: 15 0 0 

Cowasjec Jahangir, Esq. 25 0 0 

Ciirsctjoc Nusserwanjea Cama, Esq.125 0 0 

Dadabhoy Dorabjee, Esq.'. 15 0 0 

Dawood Sassoon, Esq..*. 00 0 0 

Dorabjee Nusserwanjoc, Esq. 30 'O 0 

Dhuiijeebhoy Nusserwanjee Cama, Esq ’.. 105 0 0 

Dliuujeebboy Framjee, Esq. . 15 0 0 

Dhunjeebboy Cursetjec Shroff, Es<i. 25 0 0 

Dj(isbaw Manockjec, Esq.* 15 0 0 

Dossabhoy Horrau.sjee Cama, Esq. 25 0 0 

Framjee Nusserwanjee, Esq. 30 0 0 

Gil, A. (!. iK>, Es(|. 30 0 0 

tSoviud Balcrishua, Esej.. 15 it 0 
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Rs, a. p. 

Ilahim Samuel, Esq. l.‘> 0 0 

llaunah, J. T., Esq. .. 15 0 0 

JIurba RagKoonatk, Esq. 15 ’ 0 0 

Ilormusjee Manockjee, Esq. ... 30 0 0 

Howard, W., Esq. 50 0 0 

Jugonnath Saiikersett, Esq. 105 0 0 

Jiwanjee Bomanjee Mehta, Esq. 45 0 0 

Limjee Manockjee, Esq. 15 0 0 

Manockjee Nusserwanjee Pitty, Esq. 30 0 0 

Mcerza Alee Jahn, Esq.■. 15 0 0 

Munclierjee Framjcc Cama, Esq. 25 0 0 

Mungesh Pandoorung, Esq. 25 0 0 

Mungiddass Nathubliai, Esq. 30 0 0 

Naraycn Dajce, Esq. 15 0 0 

Narayen Dinanathjce, Esq. 25 0 0 

Nusserwanjee Cursetjee Dady, Esq. 50 0 0 

• Nusserwanjee Manockjee, Esq. 15 0 0 

Nowrojee Cursetjee, Esq. 25 0 0 

Nowrojee Furdoonjee, Esq. 15 0 0 

Pestonjee Nowrojee Poebajee, Esq. 80 0 0 

Purshotum IIeerachand,^sq. 15 0 0 

Rodrigues, F. X., Esq. 15 0 0 

Rozario, C. B. do. Esq,. 15 0 0 

Ragoonatb Naraycn, Esq. 15 0 0 

Sorabjee Frainjee, Esq. 15 0 0 

Sorabjee Pestonjee Framjee, Esq. 15 0 0 

Silva, Antonio de, &q. 15 0 0 

Vinayek Wasoodewjee, Esq. .. .■. 15 0 0 

Vinayekrao Jugonnathjee, Esq. 45 0 0 

Vaijeevandass Madowdass, Esq. 30 0 0 

Wassoodew Narayen, Esq... 25 0 0 

Wassoodew Pandoorung, Esq. fS 0 0 

Wishwanatb^Atraaram, Esq. 15 0 0 

Wullubjee Mooljee, Esq.... 15 0'0 


Total.,.. K925 0 0 
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APPENDIX No. XIV. 


‘annual melting eor tub presentation of 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

Thfi Animal Distribution of Prizes and Scliolarsbijis to the 
successful com[)etitors of tliis Institution took place on Tuesday, the 
2()tli instant, 4 p. m., in the large room of the Town Hall, the 
Right Iloiiorahle the Governor presiding. His Lordship was 
seated immediately in front of the statue of the Honorable Monnt- 
stnart Elphiustonc, founder of tlie Institution. Reside him were 
Rear Admiral Sir Henry Leekc, K.H., Commander in ChicT 
of tlie Indian Navy; W. H. Harrison, Esfp, Judge of the Sudder 
Adawlut; Jugonnath Sankersett, Esq., Romanjee Hormasjee, 
and Rhawoo Dajee, Members of the Board of Education ; and 
Dr. Stovcll, Secretary. 

There were also jirescnt .Tohn llarkncss. Esq., A.M., Princi¬ 
pal of the Institution; Professors Sinclair, Dodabhai Naorozji, 
ri. Giraud, R. T. Reid, Es<j., Rarristjfr-at-law, and Professor 
Fraser; and a large number of visitors, amongst wlioin we ob¬ 
served the following ladies and gentlemen 

Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. Shepherd, Mrs. Jenkins, 
Mrs. Haines, Miss Robinson; Drs. Don, Cahfjibell, Pect, Haines, 
Carter, Iinpcy, ^rbuctle; Colonels Swanupn, Bates, Lyon, 
Maughan; Majors Cruickshank, Rirdw'ood, Estridge ; Captains 
M'^einyss, and Elliott; Lieutenant Elphiustonc; Rev. Messrs. 
Fletcher, Anderson, Wilson,Cook,Colvin, Wallace, Rowen, Spring; 
T. L. Jenkins, H. L. Anderson, A. K. Corficld, Cursetjee Jara- 
setjee, Cowasjec Jehangir, Framjee Nusserwanjee, 11. Young, 
J. J. Berkley, Rustomjee Jam.sctjec, Sorabjee Jamsetjee, Cursetjee 
Nujscrwanjee, Manockjee Nusserwanjee, C. J. Erskinc, J.'M. 
Erskine, C. M. Harrison, H. Conybeare, J. Graham, R. Ryrie, 
II. E. Leekc, Dosabhoy Sorabjee,, J. Firth, J. T. Cuvillicr, 
Manockjee Oirsctjec, E. Pratt, Venayck Wasoodeo, Ramehunder 
Ralkrushna, J. Parsons, W. H. Scott, W. Peyton, Ardascer 
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Jfinisetjec, Narayen Daji, Wishwanath Atmaram, Dhunjeebhoy 
Cursctjce Rutuager, Cursetjee Rustomjee, Bomanjee* Pestonjee, 
Riimchunder Dinanathjee, Venayek Ilurichunder, Venayekrow 
Juggonnath, Nowrojee Furdoonjee, Narayea Dinauathjee, Dhun¬ 
jeebhoy Framjee, M. A. Johan, M. A. Shoostrin, Vuijeewundass 
Mahadcodass, Ilonnusjce Pestonjee, Homjee Cursetjee, Pestonjee 
Pochajee, Nowrojee Nanabhoy, Balajee Pandurang, -Nanabhoy 
Ilaridass, Dosabhoy Framjee, Bhasker Soouderjee, Sorabjec Pes¬ 
tonjee, Framjee Manockjee, Esqs.; besides a large number of 
spectators. 

The y)upils of all the Government schools in fPombay were 
collected, those of the Vernacular and Branch English schools bemg 
seated on benches along the east side of the Hall, those of the 
Central English school along the west side, and the students of 
the College division and prize-boys of the different schools on cross 
benches in the centre. 

Mr. Principal IIarkness opened the proceedings of the even¬ 
ing hy reading the following Summary of the Annual Report:— 

My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, —These ymjuls arc 
brought together from the different Government institutions on this 
island, established for the purpose of general education. Tliesc 
institutions consist of a College and Schools. The latter arc divided 
into English and V^ernacular. The English schools are composed 
of a Central and two Branch schools, and there are six Vernacular 
schools,—four Marathi, one Gujerati, and one Hindustani. 

The number ainl description of ympils attending these institu¬ 
tions respectively arc as follows, viz :— 




Hin¬ 

doos. 

. Pai*- 

Musal- 1 
ULans, 

Jews. 1 

Cliris- i 
tiiuis. 

Total. 

I. 

Vernacular schools. 

423 

80 

■01 

2 

. . ' i 

000 

II. 

Branch schools .. 

84 

196 

4 

0 

:. 

284 

m. 

Central school .. 

220 

310 

13 

8 

10 

000 

IV. 

College . 

5fi 

43 


•• 

1 

100 



783 

(529 

08 

10 

‘lO 

1,000 
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Vernacular Schools. 

In the VcrnacuLar schools, reatliiijr, writing, arithmetic, and the 
common branches of education are taught. Each pupil pays a 
monthly fee of two annas, and provides his own books, slates, and 
writing paper. Dictionaric.s, maps, &c. are supplied at the expense 
of dovcrnmcnt. 

Taking the average of the last three years, it nj)j)ears that about 
tliree-fourths of the boys entered at these schools get no other 
education than what is tliere afforded. The remainder are 
subse(piently admitted into the Engli.sh schools. 

English Schools. 

The time of a boy’s continuing at the English school is 
exceedingly variable. Most of them carry away only a ver^^ 
SU 2 )erficial knowledge of the language; and it unfortunately 
ha])pens, that the most jiromising boys not unfrecpiently leave 
earliest. 

A fee of Rs. 2 a month is charged,; but a boy who is nn.able to 
j)ay this sum may he entered as a free pupil, if his average jtlacc 
be above the middle of his class. This may be done easily by any 
boy of good abilities, or of ordinary abilities, fwovided he be 
diligent. It can only be felt as a hardshij), therefore, by the poor 
bo}% who is cither idle or dull. Still there are many who, if not 
unable, are certainly unwilling to 2 )ay th,is amount, and who, 
consequently, prefer sending their sons to other schools, where 
they are taught gratuitously. This is believed to be the chief 
rc.ason why the number of Hindoo pujnls is diminishing. 

In the Upper School, mathematics and history are taught 
through the medium of English." Written translations and exer¬ 
cises are introduced, and the study of Sanskrit and Persian is 
commenced. Only 2r> per cent, of the pupils, it appears, reach 
tliis stage of progress, and of these less than a half, or about 10 
j)er cent, of the whole, enter the College. 

College. 

Description of Students. 

The Students of the College are distinguished into four orders, 
viz. Stipendiary Scholars, Free Scholars, Free Students, and 
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Paying Students. The order to which a student belongs is 
determined in the following manner. To entitle him to hold any 
stipendiary scholarship, a candidate must have obtained not less 
than GO per cent, of the aggregate value of the marks assigned to 
such scholarship eyamination. If he obtain .'iO, and under GO 
l)er cent, marks, he gets a Pass Certifeate, and is styled a Free 
Scholar. And if he gets 40, but under 50 per cent, marks, he is 
allowed to attend the proper class as a Free Student. A Paying 
Student is admitted to the lectures of all the Professors, by paying 
in advance the sum of Tls. GO a year; or to the lectures of one 
Professor, on payment of lls. 30. ■ The first three ordcTS thus 
indicate merit, but the absence of merit cannot be inferred from 
a student’s belonging to the fourth, students of that order not 
being necessarily subjected to examinatioh. 

According to this division, the students now attending the 
College are as follows, viz :— 



Stipciuliary 

8cll<-l{Ui4. 



Paying 

.Stu(i(aits. 

Total. 

First year students .. 

7 

12 

13 

.5 

37 

Second year students.. 

10 

6 

10 

3 

2!) 

Third year students .. 

G 

8 

m 

3 

24 

Fourth year students.. 

3 

4 

Hi 


10 


2G 

1 30 

33 

1 " 

100 


Number of Students. 

The number of students in the College at the end of the year 
w as 77, that of the preceding year having been 70 ; and the pre¬ 
sent number, 100, is an increase of 9 above that at last Annual 
Meeting. Unless the accommodation and means of ipstruction be 
increased, it is not desirable that this number should be further 
augmented. „ 

Scholarships. 

When the scholarships were originally instituted, they were 
tenable for three years, and candidates found qualiffed by exami¬ 
nation agreed, previous to their appointment, to attend the pre- 
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sJhbed course of instruction during the scholarship term, or to 
refund the amount they might have received. Tlie stipends, at the 
same time, were liable to forfeiture from misconduct, or if the 
progress exhibited at the half-yearly examinations was deemed 
iusulHcient. 

Of late, however, the scholarships hate been held for one year 
only, and a scholar is permitted to resign when he thinks fit. 
The consequence is, that little more than 10 per cent, of them 
reach the fourth year class. This subject, however, is shortly to 
be reconsidered. The reason for noticing it now, is merely to 
show the internal working and present condition of the institution. 

Studies. 

In the College there are, at present, four Professors, by whom 
the following subjects arc taught, viz :— 

I. English Literature, Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 

by the Principal. 

II. History, Geography, Political Economy, and the Philo¬ 

sophy of Induction, by Professor Sinclair, LL.D. 

III. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, by Professor 

Uadabhai Naorozji. 

IV. Chemistry, Geology, and Botany, by Professor Giraud. 

Examination. 

A very strict examination has been held, and detailed reports, 
showing what progress has been made iu aich of these branches, 
have been submitted by the respective Pnofessors. As these 
reports will shortly be printed, it is unnecessary to occupy your 
time by reading them now. The result is dfcemed satisfactory. 
A greater number of candidates have passed for the higher 
scholarships than on any previous occasion. 

Generai. Remarks. 

The Masters and Assistant Masters, both of the Central and 
Branch schools, are now, for the first time since the foundation of 
th#institution, all Natives. The result of the examination shows 
that they have discharged the duties entrusted to them with zeal 
and ability. They are all deserving of commendation ; but I would 
particularly mention Bomanji Pestanji, the Master of the Central 
P 
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school, and Kavasji Nasservnnji and Gnngadas Kcshodas, Masters 
of the two Branch schools. 

To Professors Sinclair, Giraud, and Dadabhai Naorozji, I take 
this opportunity of returning thanks for their co-operation and 
assistance throughout the year, but more especially in conducting 
the laborious examination at its close. 

The Right Honorable the Chairman then rose, and spoke 
somewhat to the following effectHe was happy to say that 
Education was progressing with rapid strides in India. Last 
year the Court of Directors sent out a Despatch on Education, 
reorganizing the department, and directing the establishment of 
Universities in India, in the different Presidency towns, to 
encourage a regular and liberal course of education, by conferring 
academical honors and degrees. His Lordship considered that 
otate paper a most important one, as conveying general directions 
for the greater diffusion of the knowledge of the arts and sciences of 
Europe among the Natives of this country, on a grand and liberal 
scale. Tlie Court had expressed their sincere thanks to the 
present Boards and Councils of Education for the manner in 
which they had performed their duty. His Lordship here read 
an extract from the Court’s "Despatch; and atldcd that the results 
of the labors tf the several Boards and Councils had been most 
gratifying. The establishment of Medical Colleges in India had 
also been very successful. The case of Dr. Chuckerbutty, who 
recently passed a very creditable examination in England, 
and who was second in rank among the whole number of compe¬ 
titors, was prominently brought to the notice of the visitors as a 
strong incentive to close application and study among Native 
students. The Right Honorable Chairman especially spoke of 
the Grant Medical College in highly eulogistic terms. It was 
an institution recognised by the highest medical associations in 
Europe, as it had been invested with powers of granting diplomas 
on the same footing as a first-rate College in Europe.' His Lord- 
ship regretted the departure of Dr. McLennan, who was the first 
to give a stimulus to the study of medicine m the Bomoay 
Presidency, and to whose superintendence the present flourishing 
state of the Grant College might be attributed. The Professor¬ 
ship of Jurisprudence—the idea of which first originated with 
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hit Lordship’s excellent friend Sir Erskinc Perry—would also be 
immediately established. The Report just read by Mr. Ilark- 
ncss gave his Lordship great satisfaction, as the result of the 
labors of the past year, especially in the higher branches of 
science, had been most successful. One thing, the noble Chair¬ 
man said, still remained to be mentioned, viz. *that in announcing 
that the Department of Education was to be placed in the hands 
of a Director of Public Instruction, he gladly availed himself of 
the oj)portunity of returning the thanks of Government to the 
Board of Education, and especially thanks to Dr. McLennan (a 
late Member of the Board), who had done so much for the 
advancement of medical education in Bombay. He idso thanked 
Mr. Jugonnath Sankersett, who had been a Member of the 
Board for the last five-aud-twenty years. lie could not but 
tender his thanks also to Dr. Stovell, who had so laboriously 
co-operated as Secretary to the Board for the cause of Education. 
Ilis Lordship trusted that the services of these several gentlemen 
would be made available in the Senate of the new University. 
Having returned his individual thanks to thcMembers of the Board 
and the Principal and Professors of the College, Ilis Lordshij) 
resumed his seat amidst the apjdause ftf the assembled multitude. 

Mr. Jagonnath Sankeusett then briefly addressed him¬ 
self to the Chairman as follows:— 

My Lobd, —I cannot let this opportunity pass, especially as 
the Board of Education is shortly to be dissolved, of expressing 
our best thanks for the flattering manner in.v^hich the services of 
the Board of Education, and particularly of the Native Members, 
Ivave been spoken of by your Lordship. In performing those 
duties, we have only done our duty to our countrymen. 

Prizes and scholarship diplomas were then distributed to the 
successful students of the several departments of the institution, 
and vernacular schools at the Presidency. 

Scholarships and Prizes awarded. 

t. Five First Class Normal Scholarships, 30 rupees a month 
each, *3 stipendiary, and 2 honorary. 

2. Six Second Class Nonnal Scholavshijis, 20 ru|)ces a mouth 
each. 
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3. Ten West Scholarships, 15 rupees a month each. 

4. Seven Clare Scholarships, 10 rupees a month each. 
a. Two Gaekwar Scholarships, 10 rupees a month each. 

0. The Bell Prize, value Rupees 40, to Nusserwauji Naorozji, 
for the best essay on “ The Cultivation of Natural 
Science necessary to the Development of the Resources 
of India.'’ , 

7. The Raja of Dhar Prize, value Rs. 40, to Ganesh Dhondeo, 

who obtMued the greatest number of marks in the 
different subjects of examination for the 1st Class 
Normal Scholarship. 

8. Tlie Sundaiji Jivaji Prize, value Rs. 40, to Parashrain 

Vishnoo, for tlie best essay on “■ The Constitution of 
the Universe, and the General Laws which i-egnlate the 
Course of Human Affairs, are wisely and beneficially 
contrived for the Happiness of Man.” 

9. Prizes to the English School Depalfmeut. 

10. Prizes to Vernacular Schools. 

The interesting proceedings of the evening terminated a little 
before six o’clock.— Bomb^ Gazette, March 2\st, 1855. 
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APPENDIX No. XV 


NOTIFICATION RELATIVE TO THE ESTARLISII- 
MENT OF VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 

The Honorable the Court .of Directors having l)cou pleased to 
sanction an increase to the Annual Grant in behalf of Native 
Education, the Boartl of Education lt#eby ^vc notice, that they 
iirc prepared to receive applications from the inhabitants of all 
towns and villages who arc desirous of having a vernacular seho<»l 
established, and who at the same time are prepared to prove their 
anxiety for the establishment of such school, by agreeing to 
assist in stipporting it to the following extent:— 

Isf .—To pay half the salary of tfic master. 

‘Jnd .—To provide and keep in repair a suitable school-house, 
and ordinary school furniture. 

3rd .—To defray all contingent exj)enscs. 

4l/t .—Each boy to ])ny a monthly fee of oik! anna, to lx- 
ex])cnded on school ])urj)oses by the School Committee, 
in communication with the Snjieriutendent of Schools. 

otA.—Each boy to provide himself with‘the requisite class- 
books. 

2. The salary of the master to be made de{)endent on the 
e.xtent of the population of the village or town, as follows :— 


Under 1,000 inhabitants. Rs." 10 

Between 1,000 and 2,000 inhabitants . 13 

Ditto 2,000 and 4,000 ditto . 20 

Ditto 4,000 and G,000 ditto . 2r>* 

Ditto 6,000 and 10,000 ditto . .‘10* 

Ditto 10,000 and I.'1,000 ditto . 33* 

Above 1.0,000 iidiabitants . 10* 


' Provided there is ouly one Government school in tlie town. 
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Half the amount to Ik; paid by the inhabitants, and half f>y 
Government. If, in consequenee of the number of boys in any 
sebool, one or more assistant tcaehers should be required, the 
pay of such teachers, as of the master, to be equally divided 
between the town or village and Government. 

3. Applications from the collectorates of Khandesh, Poona, 
Ahmedmiggur, and Sholapoor, to be addressed to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools in 1st Division, at Poona; from the collcc- 
torates of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach, and Surat, to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools in 2nd Division, at Surat; and from the 
collectorates of Tanna, llutnagiri, Delgaum, and Dharwar, to the 
Superintendent of Schools in 3rd Division, at Belgaum. 

By ordl^ of the Board of Education. 

M. Stoveli., 

Secretary. 

Bombay, lC#/t May 1H54. 
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APPENDIX No. XVI. 


SCIIOLARSIITP REGULATIONS FOR THE ELFIIIN- 
STONE INSTITUTION. 

T}>c Annual Scholarship Examination will commence at the 
Institution on Monday, the 4th December, at 11 a. m. 

2. There arc forty-five (4.5) stipendiary scholarship.s, oj)en to 
all Natives of India who shall produce satisfactory certificates of 
conduct from the head masters or priiicijinls of the schools or 
colleges in which they have been taught, subject to the conditions 
mentioned below. 

3. Tlicse scholarships are as follows, viz ;— 


No. 

Desigimtion. 

Monthly 

Value. 

Term. 



Its. 


24 

Clare . 

10 

■) 

12 

West . 

15 

[From 1st January to 31st 

(i 

2iid normal... 

20 

( December 1855. 

3 

1 St normal ... 

30 

J 


4. The age of candidates for Clare scholarships must not 
exceed twenty-one years. 

5. No candidate shall compete more than twice I’or a scholar¬ 
ship of the same grade. 

(!. The subjects and books on which candidates will be 
examined arc as specified in the scheme of study in the £l{>hin- 
stonc Institution for 1854, printed in the Report of the Board of 
Edheation for 1853-54, Appendix VI. pp. 110—112. 

7. In every subject, the full answer to each question is repre¬ 
sented by a number, and the cstiinatetl value of the answers 
ret\irncd by the dilferent candidates is denoted by marks having 
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tlie same ratio to that number as the answer received has to tne 
complete answer. Candidates obtaining 60 per cent, of the 
aggregate value of full answers to the questions, both paper and 
vivd voce, are eligible to stipendiary scholarships of the grade for 
which such questions were proposed. To these candidates, or as 
many of them as there are available scholarships of the several 
grades for which they are respectively qualified, diplomas, 
authorising them to receive the appropriate stipends, are awarded, 
in the order of their marks. 

8. A candidate for a scholarship of any grade obtaining .50 
and under CO per cent, marks is presented with a certificate of 
qualification for that grade, and has the privilege of attending the 
corresponding classes as a>“ free scholar.” 

9. A candidate who fails to obtain 50 per cent, marks, but 
■vhose aggregate answers amount to 40 }>er cent, of the estimated 
full value, is allowed to attend the classes gratuitously as a 
“ free student.” The number of “ free scholars” and “ free 
students” attached to each class is, for the present, unlimited. 

10. In examining students at the close of their fourth year, 
the examiners ma}', at their discretion, question upon any of the 
subjects taught during the previous years of their college course, 
in addition to the ])roj)cr studies of the year. At this examination, 
students obtainining CO i)er cent, marks arc j)rcsentcd with a 
certificate of having comj)lcted the four years’ course wiiA credit; 
obtaining 70 per cent., of having passed with distinction; and 
80 per cent., to a certificate of high projicieney. 

11. There arc also two (2) stii)endiary scholarships to be 
competed for, on the 20th and 21st December,' by those students 
who, on the 1st January next, shall have completed two (2) 
years of their college course in the institution. These are as 
follows, viz:— 


No. i 

i 


Mouilily 

Value, 

1 Term. 



Rs. 


2 

Gaikwar . 

10 

f From 1st January to 31st Dc- 
\ c.ember 1855. 
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*rhese scholarships, which arc awarded, one for proficiency in 
Mar&thi and English, and tlic otlier for proficiency in Gujarati 
and English, may be held in addition to a second normal 
scholarship. 

(Signed) John ^IIarkness, 
Principal, Elphinstonc Institution. 


Ey order of the Board of Education. 


Bombay, lOM October ISftt. 


M. SrovEi.E, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX No. XVII. 


IIEVISED RULE VIII. OE THE NOTIFICATION RELA¬ 
TIVE TO ADMISSION INTO THE LOWER GRADES 
OF THE FUELIC SERVICE. 


Gunerai. Derartment. 

Tlie Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to 
publish, for general information, the following Modification of 
(Clause 8 of the Rules for admitting Candidates into the lower 
grades of the Public Service, published in the Government 
Gazette of the 20th May 1852 :— 

* 

8. When, for the first time in any year, a vacancy, capable of 
being filled, without serious inconvenience to the public scn ice, 
by a candidate not previously belonging to that service, shall 
occur in the Adawhit or principal Cutcherry establishment of any 
3istrict, the officer in whom is vested the authority of supjdying 
such vacancy shall* fiotify the nature and salary of the vacant 
office to the Board of Education, who will furnish a list of such 
pupils as shall be desirous of filling the vacancy, and shall appear 
to the Board capable of performing the required duties; the 
names entered in such list being those of pupils who shall have 
attained one of the two standards of qualification prescribed in the 
appendix to this Rule; and such vacancy shall be filled up from 
among the persons named in the Board’s list, unless the officer 
with whom the appointment rests shall see some especial reason 
for rcfu|ing to select from the list submitted to him : and in 
every such case he shall report the nature of his objection to the 
Board of Education, who shall submit his report to Government, 
with their opinion. 
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Appendix to Role H, 

SJiowinff the Standards of General Qaalifieaiion requisite tinder 
the said IMe. 

I .—For pupils from vernacular schools 

1. flood, correct, fluent, intelligent reading. 

2. Ability to give an account of what has been rend. 

.3. A good hand, both in Ralbodh and Modi. 

4. Correct writing from dictation. 

Ability to write out an order or letter according to 
directions. 

(i. Correct composition, to be shown by an essay. 

7. A good knowledge of grammar, with ability to parse 

correctlv. 

8. A good knowledge of general geography, with a particular 

acquaintance with that of India. 

9. A fair knowledge of the History of India. 

10. A good knowledge of the Hjstory of the Maralhas, 

! ]. A familiar knowledge of arithnu'tic. 

1 2. A good knowledge of algebra, as far as quadratic equations. 
i;t. Sixty propositions of Hutton. ^ 

14. A knowledge of Native mercantile accounts. 

1 5. Of whatever number of marks may be given for the above, 
7o per cent, should be required to qualify a pupil for 
selection. 

11. —For ]>i]pils from English schools;— 

1. Correct reading, writing, and spelling. 

2. A thorough l(fcowledge of McCulloch’s scries of school 

books. 

.3. Two school geographies. 

4. Grammar, parsing, and a knowledge of affixes and prefixes. 
.'). Eisdale’s Catechism of Maratha History, 
t). Marshman’s History of India, Murray’s History of British 
' India, and Taylor’s Manual of Ancient History. 

7. Arithmetic. 

8. Algebra, to quadratic equations. 

9. Three books of Euclid. 
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10. The same per-centngc of marks as for the vernacular 

schools. 

11. Pupils from the English schools must have a comi)etcnt 

knowledge of the language of the province in which 
they are to be em])loyed. 

By order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, 

W. Hart, 

Secretary to Government. 
Itomhay Castle, 2]st February IS-OS. 



APPENDIX No. XVIII. 

Return of Government Vernacular Schools in the ki Division, comprising the Collectorates of Poona, Akmed- 
nvggur, Sholapoor, and Khandesh, and the Districts of Sattara, under the Suverintendenre of MhhA^or. 
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S. recently established. 
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S. much improved. 

A good teacher, [this S. 
M. rec^tly appointed to 
8. much improved. 

S. in tolerable order. 
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Brahmin .. 

Laud. 
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Ditto .. 
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Go\1nd Balal .. 

Ramcliandra Trimbak. 

Ragho Muhadeo. 

Shaik iVIahomefl... 

R.imchauflra Dinkar. 

Pandurang Trimbak Bowalkar 

Vishnu Vitlial. 

'Xui’o Gorind. 

Mohonv Trimbak. 
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Narayan Balal. 
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APPENDIX No. XXL 

Return of Vernar.ulnr Schools hi the Province of Katiaicar, under the Siqxrintendence of Bhogilal 
' Pramcalahdus, Esej. 
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APPENDIX No. XXIV. 


1.ETTER FROM GOVERNMENT, FORWART)TN(i THE 
REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT EXAMINER OF 
THE GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


No. 16C.H OP 18.'55. 

General. Departmen'i'. 

To tlie Secretary to the Board op Education. 

Sir, 

J am ilirectcd by tlic Right Honorable the Governor in Conn 
<il to forward, for the information of tin; Board, the aeeom]iany- 
ing eopies of a letter (with accompaniments) i'rom Dr. Don, 
reporting the residt of the last Examination of Graduates of the 
Grant Medical College, and of my rei>ly, of tills date. 

It is re(inested that these documents may lie published in ( be 
next Annual Rej) 0 vt of the Board of Education. 

I have the honour to bo. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) \V. IIari', 
Secretary to Govermnezd. 


ISumhay Castle, H)th May 1855. 
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No. 1G()'2 or 1855. 

General Derart-ment. 

To J. Don, Esq., M.D., 

Inspector Gtiicral of Hospitals, and Gorenimciit E.vaniiiicr. 

■•Sir, 

The Right Ilonorahle the Governor in Council desires me to 
acknowledge voiir letter of the fith ultimo, rcjiorting tlie result 
of E-xamiiiations of the Students of the Grant Medical College for 
the Session of 1851-55, and to convej’ to you, and to the gentle¬ 
men who acted as Assessors on the occasion, the thanks of 
Govenuneiit for the assistance which you have been good enough 
to render. 

2. The Governor in Council reqiie.st,s that yon will .also 
express to the Principal and Prolessors of the Grant iMcdical 
College the satisfaction which (jovernnu'iit haw dei’ived from a 
jiernsal of your report, and the high sense they entertain of lie.' 
zeal, ability, and success with whieli the duties of iiistinelion 
have heeii conducted in the College. 

In accordance with yonr recoininendation, llie Governor in 
Council has .already a])poinled Messrs. JMalhias Jlisquitta iind 
Rnstonijee Merwanj(H‘ Snh-Assistant Surgeons <jn the Medical 
Estahlishmeut of this Presidency . 

4. The IMedieal Hoard have intimated that the remaining 
Graduate, Ilormasjee.Razunjee, has declined Gttvermnent service. 

5. A coy)y of yonr Re]>ort, with its accomj)aninients, has 
been furnished to the Hoard of Edi'teation, and the whole 
con'espondence will be printed in their next Annual Report.* 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. Hart, 

Secretary to Government.' 

Jiombay Casile, \0lh May 1855. 

(True copy) (Signed) W, Hart, 

Secretary to Goverumeut. 

» Tlip, (locnmeiits aUudutl to will lie loiiml -in Appendix 1’, at p. xlix 
of the ouucxcd reixn-t of the Uraut Medical College. 
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APPENDIX No. XXV. 


MTNIITE BY DR. Mr LENNAN, RELATIVE TO THE PRi:- 
TARATION OF A WORK ON INDIAN DISEASES 
BY DR. MOREIIEAD. 


I i)o;v bpg to submit to my colleagues (he f)ro]tosition to wliieli 
I lately .adverted, when tnvatiiig ol’tlie a))|)roaehiiig departuir ol' 
Dr. JMorebead ou siek leave. My own im])ression was, that iii^ 
all prob.abilily eighteen months would be necessary for the ])ur- 
|) 0 se of reeruiting his healtb ; but in eonsideration of the speei.al 
nature of the leave ai)plie(l for, the Medie.al Board restrieted their 
recommendation to a period aljout which there could be no donb(, 
and therefore mentioned twehe mouths oidy as the time deemed 
requisite for his reslor.ation to he.alth and ellicieney. 

I would now submit, that the Board ol’ Education make a sus:- 
gestion to (iovernment, in view to its transmission to the 
Honorable (hmrt of Directors, tb.at at the end of that period Dr. 
Morehe.'id be laapiested to oecujiy himsell’in advancing (be cause 
of liuli.an Medie.al Edue.ation, by the j)reparation of a work on 
the Dise.ase.s of India, ealeulated, not only for the Slndenls 
educated in Indian Metlieal (kdlegos and f(Ti’ Indian Graduates, 
but .also for Medie.al Gommissioued Oltiecrs of the [luiior.abie 
(,’oinp.anv’s Sca'viee on first arrival in India, and till such time .as 
they have aerjuired that expiaience wbieli years of serviee alone 
sup|)ly. The ))eriod necessary to liring out such a work, with 
the materials already accumulated by Dr. Morehead, would 
jirobably not exceed another j'ear, and thus the whole term of 
absence, both on aecount of health and duty, w'ould not exceed 
that for which leave within the limits on the old Furlough Rules 
has hitherto been given. 

It may be well that I should say something of the grounds ou 
which I venture to make this recommendation, and here 1 would 
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say that Dr. Morehead’s experience has been varied and exten¬ 
sive. On first arrival in India, he served for two years with 
Eiiro))can, and for as many years with Native troops, at different 
stations. He was then for two years in charge of the sanatory 
station of Mahableshwur;—thereafter, for more than six years, 
resident Assistant Surgeon of the European General Hospital, 
Bombay—an institution in which the inmates are of very varied 
circumstances as to habits, position in life, nature of duties, and 
length of residence in India, &c. In that hospital are accomo¬ 
dated the newly arrived European and the old servant of many 
years’ Indian residence—the seamen of the Royal, Indian, and 
Mercantile navies—the soldiers of all arms and both services. 
Queen’s and Company’s—the townsman—^mechanic—clerk— 
male and female—adult and child—from most classes of life, and 
many stations in the interior. The opportunity for seeing variety 
of disease, therefore, under great diversity of circumstance, is 
considerable. 

Dr. Morehead was likewise for six years Surgeon of the 
Byculla Schools. In parts of 18-4.‘i and 1S‘14 he was in Sinde, 
and had an opportunity of observing the state of health of 
Europeans and Natives after the sickly season of 184.3. 

lie has been for nearly nine years Surgeon of the Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Hospital, and for six years has been engaged in 
teaching Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the Grant Medical 
College ; and the records of the Clinical Wards have been 
carefully jtreserved during the whole of this period. 

He has been twelve years Secretary to the Medical and 
Physical Society, during which time there has been afforded him 
by the Medical Board the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the tenor of the medical reports and cases from dl parts 
of the Presidency. 

In 1833, and again in IS.'i.S, Dr. Morehead had the opportunity 
of observing some of the Hospitals and Medical Institutions in 
Madras, Calcutta, Colombo, &c. &c. 

Very numerous papers on Dysentery—Dracunculus—Diseases 
of the Abdominal Viscera—Intermittent and Remittent Fevers— 
Delirium Tremens—Diseases of the Brain—Hepatitis and 
Cholera—Measles in the Byculla Schools, &c. &c. have been 
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insetted in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Transac¬ 
tions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, and Trans¬ 
actions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. 

In the last work, too, at a comparatively recent date, five papers, 
based on observations chiefly made in the Clinical Wards of the 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, on the important subjects of Small¬ 
pox—Brigbt;’s Disease qf the Kidney—Diseases of the Heart— 
Pneumonia—and Bcri Beri—have been contributed, and there are 
records from which to make the same kind of observations in 
respect to other important diseases treated in the same wards, 
such as Hepatic Abscess—Dysentery—Fevers—Phthisis Pul- 
monalis—Paralytic Affections, &c. &e. 

Having thus detailed the sources from which Dr. Morehead’s 
experience and fitness for the task which I have ventured to 
suggest have been derived, I may now add a few words as to the* 
nature of that want which I propose he should supply; and here 
I honestly give it as my opinion, that till some work of the kind 
I surest be brought forth, the efforts of Indian Governments and 
their servants in Medical Education will be incomplete. At 
present. Graduates and Students of Indian Medical Colleges are 
without any book on practice in Indian Disease, as now generally 
followed, or as requiring modifications to meet peeuliarities of 
Native habit and constitution. 

Tlie duties of the Clinical Wards in the Grant Medical 
College have been so carried on, and so recorded, as to constitute 
an important collection of facts and praetme, which may be 
brought to bear on this want. The labour of cpllecting, digesting, 
and condensing for such a work, will be considerable, and, as it is 
valuable for Indian purposes, should (it seems to me) receive 
support and encouragement from the Indian Government, which 
Dr. Morehead has so zealously and usefully served. 

I therefore trust my colleagues vrill support my propokition, 
and recommend, that after the expiration of the leave lately 
granted. Dr. Morehead may have, for the above puipose, another 
yeaf in England on Indian allowances, and to count as service, 
with the right of returning to that place in the Grant Medical 
College, over which he has so beneficially presided. 

15M May 1854. (Signed) John McLennan. 

V, 
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APPENDIX No. XXVI. 


REPORTS OF NATIVE LIBRARIES AT AIIMED- 
NUGGUR, SHOLAPOOR, NASIK, SATTARA, 
RUTNAGIRI, AND TANNA. 


NATIVE LIBRARY AT AIIMEDNUGGUR. 


To the Secretary to the Board op Education, 

Bombay. 


Sir, 

In conformity with the Government Circular No. 3477, dated 
the 3rd September 18.50, I have the honor to submit a report of 
the workiug-of the Ahmednuggur Native Library during the past 
year. 

On the 1st of January 18.53 there was a balance, in favor of 
the Library, of Rupees 402-0-9 (four hundred and two, and 
])ies nine). The sisbscriptions during the year amounted to 
Rupees 284-13-C (two hundred and eighty-four, annas thirteen, 
and pies six), the interest on the sums deposited in the banker’s 
hand to Rupees 18-6-9 (eighteen, annas six, and pies nine), the 
whole thus making an aggregate of Rupees 705-5-0 (seven 
hundred and five, and annas five). 

Out of this sum. Rupees 168-4-4 (one hundred and sixty- 
eight, annas four, and pies four) was devoted towards current 
expenses. Rupees 1-4-0 (oue, and annas four) to the purchase 
of furniture, and Rupees 79-13-6 (seventy-nine, annas thirteen, 
and pies six) towards newspapers and books: the balance now in 
hand is consequently Rupees 455-15-2 (four hundred and fifty- 
five, annas fifteen, and pies two). 
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■ "rtie particulars of the receipts and disbursements will be found 
in Statement A.* 

Statement B* shows what books were purchased by the Library 
during the year. 

Statement C* gives the list of the books Received from the 
Board of Education, and Statement D* a list of those received 
from private sources. 

The Native Library is, it appears to me, in as flourishing a con¬ 
dition as last year; but that is more ovnng to the large balance at 
its credit than to the present monthly payments. The books and 
the room are continually used more by the boys of the Govern¬ 
ment school than the hihabitants generally, hut even of the latter 
some few come to read the pajicrs, &c. 

Very good books have been lately purchased, and the choice 
has been made chiefly by the boys of the I st class of the English* 
school. I think the Library is more appreciated than it used to 
be, but there is much room for improvement on that score. It is 
well looked after by those who attend, and they certainly seem to 
take a pride in it. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Sefsant, 
(Signed) C. II. Cameron, 
Secretary. 

Ahmednuggur, IGf/t May 1854. 


SIIOLAPCJOR NATIVE LIBRARY. 

No. 1182 OF 1854. 

Judicial Department. 

To the Secretary to the Board of Education, 

Bombay. 

.. Sir, 

In forwarding the accompanying original Report of the Shola- 
poor Native General Library for the past year, to be laid before 

* These particulars it seems unnecessary to insert. 
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the Board, I hare the honor to bring to their notice the services 
of the Secretary, Mr. Moore ( who is my head clerk, and tlirough 
whose instrumentality, principally, it was originally established), 
which the President and Members will, I feel sure, concur with 
me in considering jnost creditable to him. 

2. Excepting the Government Gazette, I hope the Board will 
be pleased to recommend to Government that the Library be 
supplied with the other works specified in paragraph 9 of the 
Secretary’s report, and also of the Selections from the Government 
Becords mentioned in paragraph 10.* 

3. But I am of opinion that the number of vernacular books 
requires to be greatly increased, in order to make the Library 
answer the purjjosc for wliich it has been established; and I shall 
call Mr. Moore’s attention to this, and request that all available 
funds may be expended in procuring an additional number of 
works in the Native languages. 

4. I do not anticipate that books in languages likely to be 
understood by the Natives of this Zilla are to be had from 
Calcutta, but there are other sources nearer at hand, from which 
many valuable works might be procured, and the Board doubtless 
will not lose any opportunity of adding to the present stock. 

1 have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) C. M. Harrison, 
Judge and Session Judge. 

Sholapoor, Court of Adawlut, 6M December 


To T. C. Loughnan, Esq., 

President of the Mani^ng Committee 'of the 

Sholapoor Native General Library. 

I have the honor to submit, for the inspection of the Managing 
Committee, the Annual Account of the 8holaj)oor Native General 

* Government were requested by the Board to supply the works alluded 
to, and some of them have sinee been supplied. 
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LibAry, from the 1st February 1853 to the 1st February ISS'l, 
showing a balance in fav 9 r of the institution of twenty-tliree 
rupees, ten annas, and four pies. I beg at the same time to 
submit a list of subscribers, a statement of the number and 
description of books, and a statement of the nusiber of readers, in 
the Library, for the period in (piestion. 

2. There were .57 subscribers on the’ roll on the 1 st February 
1854, yielding a net monthly income of twenty-seven rii[)ees, 
and the average receipts for the period under review was sixteen 
ruj)ecs per mensem. This is attributable partly to the great 
indifference shown by the people of Sholapoor fow'ards the 
Library at the outset, and partly to the absence of many of our 
subscribers on duty in the districts during a great portion of the 
year ; many of the latter being officers, Karkoons, and otliers in 
Government employ. 

3. The Committee will observe that there has been a saving 
of .about fifty rupees per annum in house-rent, in consequence of 
Nainsook Soobaram having placed his bungalow at their disposal. 
The best thanks of the Committee will, if approved, be conveyed 
to that gentleman, for the liberality he has thus shown towards 
the institution. 

4. The daily attendance of Natives at the Library has not been 
so satisfactory as could have been wished. I find that for some 
time ten or twelve persons regularly attended, at other times two 
or three, and frequently none at all. This falling off in the 
attendance of readers is evidently owing to .the Library room 
being situated in an inconvenient locality, without the city; but 
many of the subscribers say, that when the Library is removed to 
a more central position they will be glad to attend it every day. 

5. The English and Mar4thi newspapers taken in by the 
Library are the Poona Obterver, the Bombay Times and 
Telegraph and Courier (the two latter per favor of Lieutenant 
Cowley), the London Mail, the Dnyanodaya, Bnyan Prukash, 
and for some time the Dhoomketuh, until it was found necessary, 
with reference to our resources, to discontinue the latter. 

6. The books which appear to have been read are histories, 
biographies, and travels, but those chiefly sought by the Native 
subscribers are novels, and other light reading. It has been my 
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aim to exclude from the shelves of the Library every bo6k of 
immoral or pernicious tendency. Th% stock of vernacular vrorks, 
consisting of presents from the Board of Education, the Deccan 
Vernacular Translation Society, the Dukshuna Prize Committee, 
and those purchai^ed from the money in hand, is so very limited, 
as to pnove a serious drawback on the Library as an engine for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. I am iibw in communica¬ 
tion with a bookseller at Calcutta on the subject of procuring 
a further supply of Oriental books, and the result will be com¬ 
municated for the information of the Committee in due course. 

7. The "Library was enriched in the early part of last year, 
through the recommendation of the Judge, Mr. C. M. Harrison, 
by the Government grant of three hundred rupees, whieh was at 
once expended in the purchase of Chambers’ publications, and 

' other valuable English books. 

8. 'The pay of the Karkoon was originally fixed at six rupees 
per mensem, but finding it impossible to procure a man with the 
requisite qualifications for the salary, it has been deemed expe¬ 
dient to entertain a Librarian, possessing a competent knowledge 
of English and Marathi, on ten rupees per mensem. 

9. Presuming that the Government would be glad to assist 
the Library in every reasonable way, an application was forward¬ 
ed on the 24th August last, through the medium of the then 
Acting Judge, Mr. Tucker, soliciting that the Committee be 
favored with 1 copy of the Bombay Code of Regulations, 1 copy of 
the Sudder Dewanee'and Sudder Foujdaree Circulars, 1 copy of 
the Selected Cases of the Sudder Dewanee Adavtife, and 1 copy of 
Molesworth’s Dictionary, and a copy of the Government Gazette, 
gratis; but the application for the Gazette was refused, on the 
gromid that the Government could not give that to the Sholapoor 
Library which it had refused to the Libraries of all the other 
Zillas. No answer has as yet been received to the request for 
the books specified in the application. 

10. If the Goveniment were to present a copy of each of the 
books lately published undetiithc denomination of “Selections 
from the Records,” such as the Report on the Tanks and Wells 
of Bombay, the Report on the Sholapoor Collectorate, &c., the 
boon would be highly appreciated by the subscribers. 
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>Members. 


J 


If. The Managing ('ommittee for the past year stood as 
follows 

T. C. Loughnan, Esq . President. 

The Principal Sadder Amceu . 

The Dufturdar. 

The Deputy Sadder Station Collector and 

Magistrate. 

The Moonsiff of Sholapoor. 

The Mamlutdar. 

The Head Clerk of the Magistrate’s De¬ 
partment ._. 

Azum Jotce Krishna Limya. 

The Head Accountant. 

The Shcristcdar of the Zilla Court .. 

Aztim Chinto Succar.''.iii. 

Mr. T. Moore . Secretary. 

The Principal Sudder Amceu . Treasurer. 

Gunesh Wasoodeo .. Librarian. 

With the addition of the Judge’s ifame as Vice-President, it is 
proposed to confirm this Committee another year. 

12. To the kind feeling evinced by the President, Mr. 
Loughnan, in watching over and promoting the best*interests of 
the Library, the Committee are in a great measure indebted for 
the success wliich has attended the opening of the institution,—a 
success which is heightened by the reflection that our efforts 
to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of the Native 
community of SSolapoor has been succeeded t>y an earnest and 
universal desire on the part of the people themselves to participate 
in the advantages which ever flow in the train of knowledge and 
civilization. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) Thos. Moore, 

Secretary. 


Sholapoor, 2i>th August 1854. 
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NATIVE LIBKARY^T NASIK. 

To the Secretary to the Board of Education. 

January, 18S5. 

Sir, 

As I am about to resign the office of Secretary to the Nasik 
Native General Library (which I have held for the last fifteen 
months), owing to my transfer to a Mamiutdar’s situation in the 
Peiiit District, I do myself the honor, at the desire of the Com¬ 
mittee, to submit the following report, ending the yeai'1854, for 
the iuformation of the Honorable Board, and hope that I shall 
not be deemed presumptuous. 

2. Wlien it was first proposed to establish a Library in this 
important and densely populated town, the society, considering 
the nature and peculiar habits of the inhabitants, mostly Brah¬ 
mins, mendicants by profession, were not very sanguine of 
success. We dctcrmiued, however, to call a meeting, and take 
into consideration the proposed plan; but, as anticipated, we 
met with little or no encouragement, objections being urged, most 
absurdly and inconsistently, on the score of inutility. Afterwards, 
through the cordial co-operation of the European and Native 
Government Officers, a Library was established, which is, I am 
happy to state, in a prosperous state. 

3. In the mouth, of January IS.'SS, one Ba^jee Nagpoorkui;, 
Pundit, and the government Schoolmaster Jfejasik, La.\umon 
Nurseo Josee, proposed to establish a Library, and the preliminary 
meetings were held by them. In the mean time, one Kamcrishna 
Antajee, a Native Christian, kindly came forw'ard, and showed his 
great inclination to assist in the affair, with the proviso that he 
should be elected the President of the Managing Committee of 
the institution, and be vested with two votes; but as this proposal 
was disapproved of by, a majority of the meeting, Kamcrishna 
Antajee, being dissatisfied with this show of disappr''val, collected 
his private books and furniture, and '•itablished a Library after 
his name, it may be- said with a somewhat antagonbtic spirit. 
The aforesaid schoolmaster and the Pundit not having been quite 
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sucftssful in tlieir endeavours, convened a third meeting, at which it 
was finally resolved to establish a Native General Library', and the 
monthly subscription, amoimting to about Tlupees 5, was collected, 
and thus this Libraiy was established on the dlst January ISfiS. 

4. As the institution had very inadequate subscriptions for its 
support, the librarians were hopeless of its long existence; but by 
the grace of the Almighty God, and the exertions of a few 
benevolent men, donations to the extent of Rnjiees /a were 
obtained. Mr. Jenkins, the late Sub-Collector, himself paid 
Rupees 50. Aftcru'ards Government promised to make a donation 
of books, valuing Rupees 300, 

5. The aforesaid Ramcrishna Antajee, who had established a 
separate Library as above described, finding that his Library was 
not visited by the inhabitants, solicited reconciliation, and there¬ 
fore, with the consent of the Managing Committee, the two* 
Libraries were amalgamated. 

6. Mr. Jenkins kindly allowed a room for the Library in the 

Government new palace in the centre of the town, and bestowed 
every attention and zeal towards it. lie on the 31st March 1853 
held a general meeting, at which Sirdars, Jageerdars, Shastris, 
and Soucars, being present, unanimously declared their eagerness 
to support the institution, but the monthly subscriptiftn collected 
at the time was not more than Rupees 8 a mouth. Mr. Jenkins 
not only presented another sum of Rupees 50, and some furniture, 
but exerted his best in furtherance of this benevolent object, and 
yie community connected with the Libreiy are very much 
indebted to him,'' , 

7. Mr. .Jenkins having been shortly afterwards transferred, 
was succeeded by Mr. Turquand, whose zeal, kind attention, and 
exertions towards the civilization of the country gradually 
improved the state of this institution to its present excellence. 
He paid a liberal subscription (Rupees 10 per month), as an 
example to the men of rank and position, and, pointing out to 
them the useful object of the Library, induced them to support it, 

8. * Mr. Turquand, in his lettqr to your addi-ess^ No. 408, 
dated the 13th August 1853, recommended the Board of 
Edtication to present a copy of each of their vernacular publica¬ 
tions, promised in your letter No. 155, dated 19th February 
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1853, and the Honorable Board supplied Mardthi, English, and 
Gujardti books, and maps. 

9. Mr. Turquand, with his letter to Government No, 413, 
dated 23rd June 1854 last, submitted for their approval a list 
of English books to be purchased for the use of the Library, 
along with a bill of charges, which has been passed by Govern¬ 
ment. The books have been purchased, as detailed in appendix.* 

10. Thus for a long time our Library gradually improved; but 
in the mean time it met with a danger which would have 
terminated its existence had Mr. Turquand not interfered in the 
matter. The room occupied by the Library was required for 
the Sudder Ameen’s Court, and Government at once ordered 
to remove the Library from the new palace. Tliough Govern¬ 
ment had promised to aid in procuring another locality for it, 
yet a suitable and convenient place in the middle of the town 
could not be procured; but this gentleman, after giving 
sufficient room for the Court, still provided a small room in the 
new palace, with the sanction of Government, which, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Turquand, repaid the expenses incurred 
in building up the walls and white-washing this room. From 
the foregoing paragraphs the Honorable Board will perceive that 
Mr. Turquf.nd has taken considerably more interest than is 
expected from a gentleman of his rank and position, and the 
librarians, as well as all those who derive benefit from this 
institution, are highly indebted to his exertions. 

11. A statement showing the receipts, expenditure, and the 
balance in hand, on the 1st January 1855, is! appended. The 
balance of Rupees 312-8-0 in cash is deposited with a respectable 
Soucar, at an interest of 4J per cent. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) Appajee Rowjee Deganekur, 

Secretary to the N, N. G. Library. 

P. S.—There are altogether 42 subscribers in number, viz. 5 
Europeans, and 37 Natives, and the amount of monthly subsrjip- 
tion is aboift Rupees 30. 

(Signed) Appajee Rowjee, Secretary to N. L. 

* These particulurs it seems lumeccssary to issei't. 
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SATTARA NATIVE LIBRARY. 

To J. N. Rose, Esq., 

Collector of Sattara. 

Sir, 

Under the direction of the Managing Committee, I have the 
honor to submit a report of the state of the Sattara Native 
Library, embracing a period of about two years and a half, for 
the purpose of its being la^ before the Board of Education at 
Bombay. 

2. As this is the first report, I think it will not be out of 
place to give a brief account of the origin and progress of this 
valuable institution. 

3. It will be uothiijg but justice to say that the institution owes • 
its origin to our worthy late Commissioner, Thomas OgiIvy, Esq., 
whose exertions in the cause of Native education are well known. 

4. Soon after his joining the nj)pointmcnt of Commissioner at 
Sattara, he conceived the idea of es*tablishing a Library in the 
city, and was contemplating upon the best means of accomplish¬ 
ing this his object. In the meanwhile, Mahtideo Govind Shfistri, 
Esq., the Superintendent of the Government Vernacular Schools, 
arrived here on a tour of inspection, to whom the Commissioner 
communicated lus wishes, and asked him, the Superintendent, to 
be present at a meeting of the Jageerdars, Sirdars, and Soucars 
of Sattara, which he, the Commissioner, .intended shortly to 
convene, and to i^plaiu in hlarathi the adv^tages of such an 
institutiou to the public.* 

5. Accordingly, on the Gth of July 1852, a large meeting was 
held in the Dhowlcha Wara, and, at the request of the Commis¬ 
sioner, the Superintendent fully and ably explained to the 
assembled Native gentlemen the objects of the meeting, and the 
large sum of Rupees 2,000 was subscribed before the meeting 
was dissolved. 

C.* A large and conveniently situated room was kindly phu^d 
at the disposal of the Commissioner by Her Highness the Ranee 
Saheb of Sattara, for the use of the Library, and here it wag 
opened on the 24th August 1852, 
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7. Subsequently, a spacious room was built, adjoining tbv; one 
presented by Her Highness the Banec Saheb, from the funds of 
the Library, and this room has added considerably to the beauty 
and convenience of the institution. 

% 

8. With the vj,ew of promoting the interests of the institution, 
and to superintend its working, a Managing Committee was 
appointed; and I am happy to state, that imder their fostering 
influence the institution has been gradually acquiring stability and 
importance. 

9. The great exertions which Mr. Ogilvy took in founding 
the Sattara Library, the constant aid and advice which he and 
Mrs. Ogilvy gave in the purchase of books and other articles for 
its use, and the wann interest which they exhibited all along in 
the prosperity of this infant institution, call forth sincere gratitude. 

' 10. The Library is much indebted tjp Government for the 

liberal support afforded by them. Government kindly made a 
grant of Rupees 1,200, and furnished the Library with many of 
the books and publications issued by them, and for which the 
Committee feel highly grateful. 

11. Great praise is also due to Row Bahadoor Mahiideo Row 
Govind, the then Native Agent to the Commissioner, and other 
Native offieoals, for their exertions in behalf of the institution. 
The Committee direct me also to convey their sincere thanks to 
the Board of Education for the valuable present of books and 
publications issued mider their patronage. 

12. From the acoompanying Statement No. I.* it will appear, 
that the amount pf donations received in favor of the Library 
to the end of December last was Rupees 4,013-1-2 (four 
thousand and thirteen, anna one, and pies two), out of which 
Rupees 3,293-1.5-10 (three thousand two hundred and ninety- 
three, annas fifteen, and pies ten) were expended, in building a new 
room, and in the purchase of English, Marathi, and Sanskrit 
books, and scientific specimens in mineralogy, geology, and 
conchology, and furniture. 

13. A large country-made terrestrial globe, and a modfcl of 
a first-rate sugar-cane press, were also purchased, with a view of 
ultimately forming a museum in connection with the Library. 

* These particulars it seems unnecessary to insert. 
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K. Collections from monthly subscriptions to the end of 
December last amounted, as will be perceived by a reference to 
Statement No. II.,* to Ruj)ees 89:!-11-0 (eight hundred and 
ninety-two, and annas fourteen), out of which Iluj>ees 803-8-4 
(eight hiuidred and three, annas eight, and pjes four) have been 
expended in defraying the current expenses of the Library, 
namely the pay of the Librarian, subscription to newspapers, 
postage, and contingent charges. 

15. It will be thus seen, that there is a balance of Ru]>ee3 
808-7-0 (eight hundred and eight, anuas seven) in favor of the 
Libraiy funds, from both monthly subscription and donations. 

10. The number of volumes, English, Marathi, Sanskrit, &c. 
at present in the Library, amount to 954 : of these 630 were 
j)urchnsed, and 318 received as jnesents. The following state¬ 
ment will show the jiarticulars 
Books purchased: 


English .. 

..320 

Marathi.. 

.2.50 

Sanskrit.. 

.. •.42 

Majis and illustrations .. 

.4 

Gujerati.. 

. 8 

Total.. 03(i 

Books received as presents : 


English .. 

.144 

Marathi.. 

.115 

GtijenUi.. 

.. 20 

Hindustani .. • .. 

.. .* .. .. 0 

Maps and illustrations .. 

.28 

Cauarese.. 

. 5 

Total.. 318 


17. The Library subscribes to the following English and 
Maratha newspapers:— 


• English. 

The “ Bombay Gazette.” The “ Friend of India.” 

The “ Bombay Government Gazette.” The “ Home News.” 


• These particulars it seems unnecessary to Insert. 
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Maritki. 

The “Dnyan Pnikash.” The “Vurtman Deepeeca.” 

The “ Dhoomketuh.” 

Besides these, a recently issued Mardthi monthly pamphlet, 
the “ Chandrika,” Js also purchased. 

1 8. The number of subscribers to the Library, as will be seen 
from the accompanying Statement No. III.* is 90, but the num¬ 
ber of regular readers is rather limited. It is, however, hoped that 
the English and veniacular schools will soon supply the deficiency. 

19. 1 may mention, that the Government have been lately 
requested, through the Commissioner, to supjdy the Library with 
some of the publications that have been, and will be issued under 
their patronage, and the liberality sliown by Government to this 
institution gives me every reason to hope that the request will be 

• complied with. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that the affairs of this institution 
appear to be in a prosperous condition. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

, ,, (Signed) Vishnoo Mokeshwar Buireh, 

Secretary. 

Sattara JAhrarij, 3()/A January 1855. 


iujt:^agiri native libeary. 


No. 2 OF 1855. 

To M. Stoveel, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Education; 

Bombay. 

Native Library, Rutnagiri, 22nd February 1855. 
Sir, t. 

With reference to the Government Circular No. 3477, dated 
3rd September 1850,1 am directed by the Managing Committee of 
* These particulars ft seems unnecessary to insert. 



tlic Rutnagiri Native Library, to forward a report of the progress 
of the institution, for transmission to the Board of Education. 

The Library originated in the year 1850, when a Beading 
Club, supported by private subscription, was established by my¬ 
self, the masters of the vernacular schools, and «ome of the pupils 
in connection with the Dnyanprasarak Subha of Biitnagiri. The 
few books that were collected were lent by individual subscribers, 
and placed in a room iii the English school. A Marathi news- 
pajier was subscribed for, and circulated amongst the members. 

In 1851 the circle of subscribers was increased. Several Euro¬ 
pean gentlemen became members. The Deccan Vernacular Society, 
and the Board of Education, when applied to, seat a donation 
of books. The institution was still, however, little more than a 
Reading Club, connected with the English school, where the 
books and papers were kej)!. 

Ill 1852, an addition was made to the collection of books and 
papers. In 1855, it was considered desirable to have a separate 
building for the institution, and at the suggestion of Mr. Coles, 
the then Colector, and Mr. C. II. Cameron, when Acting Senior 
Assistant Judge, a subscription list was circulated for this object, 
and a sum of Rupees 500-2-0 was subscribed by Natives alone. 
The building was then commenced, but as the sum callected was 
not found sufficient for its completion, the European residents 
were solicited to join, and an additional sum of Rupees 3C5 was 
collected from tliem in Juue 1854. 

The building was completed in July 18S4, and the Library 
regularly opened ou the 4th of August last. The ground for the 
building was given by Mr. Govind Wasoodccf Burwey. 

At a general meeting of subscribers and members, held on 2Gth 
June 1854, the accounts of the Reading Club, up to that date, 
were passed and audited, a new set of ndes was framed, and the fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen elected to serv'C on the Managing Committee :— 

J. H. Trott, Esq. President, 

Mr. Babji Govind Agase. 

Mr. Janardhan Hari Atlc./ 

Mr. Kashiiffith Ramchandra Kibe.V Members, 

Mr. Noor Mahomed Beg Mogal. i 

Mr. Goolam Mohidin Lula. J 
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Mr. Vishnu Bhikaji Phadke. Treasurer. 

Mr. llamchandra Dinanathji. Seeretary. 


A copy of the rules so framed, with the amendments that have 
been since made, is herewith submitted, marked A* ; also an 
account of all receijUs and disbursements, marked B,* a catalogue 
of the books in the Library, showing how they were acipiired, 
whether by purchase or by presentation, and the names of the 
donors, marked C,* a list of dead stock, marked D.* 

Tire Library now numbers 44 subscribers—of whom 2 pay two 
rupees monthly ; 11 pay one rupee monthly ; 5 pay half a rupee 
monthly; and 2(! pay four annas monthly. 

Of these 10 are Europeans, and 34 Natives. The average 
amount collected by monthly subscrij)tiou is Rupees 2"), which, as 
compared with the previous year, exhibits an increase of Rupees 14. 

The subjoined is the table showing the number of books 
which are in the possession of the Library, including purchases 
and presents :— 


English 

books. . ... 


• • 

.. 182 

Marathi 

ditto .. 


, , 

.. 137 

Ilindustuni ditto., 



58 

Gujerati 

ditto.. 


. . 

20 

Canarcse 

ditto . . 



4 

Sanskrit 

ditto .. 



12 

Malaye 

ditto .. 


. . 

.., .. 2 

Hindi 

ditto .. .. 


0 • 

13 

Total. . 428 


The Library is daily frequented by the advanced pupils of the 
Government English and Vernacular schools. Other subscribers 
attend, but not so regularly as could be -wished. 

The current monthly expenses are as follows :— • 

Librarian’s pay. Rs. 6 

Postage on Marathi Newspapers and Pamphlets, 

aggregating to about.'. 2 

Contingent expenses. '1 

Total.. Rs. t) 

* These particulars it seems unnecessary to insert. 
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tKc Managing Oommittoc would express their thanks to Govern¬ 
ment and the Board of Education for the support that the Library 
has already received. They trust that this support may be con¬ 
tinued, and they doubt not, that under such patronage the institu¬ 
tion, which has already made considerable prSgress, will become 
a lasting benefit to the town and district. The Managing Com¬ 
mittee will spare no labour to secure this much to be desired end. 

The thanks of the Committee are. due to Messrs. Coles and 
Sj)oouer, the former and present Colh'ctors of llutnagiri, for the 
aid afforded by them in the establislimont of the institution, and 
also to those gentlemen (European and Native) who have favored 
it with donations of money, furniture, books, and newspapers. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Ramciiandra Dinanathjee, Sccretarj'. 


TANNA NATIVE LIBRARY. 

No. 223 OF 18.55. 

Judicial Department. 

To the Secretary to the Board of Bdpcation, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to forward the accompanying Annual Report 
on the working of the Native Library at Tanna during the past. 
year, and to request you will be good enough to lay the same 
before the Board. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) C. II. Cameron, 

Assist, Judge in Charge. 

Konkvn Court of Adawlut, Tanna, \7th February 1855. 
to 
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To R. Keays, Esq., 

Judge of the Konkun. 

Sir, 

In compliance with the Government Circular Letter No. 3477, 
dated 3rd September 1850,1 have been directed by the Committee 
of the Tanna Native Library to submit an annual report on the 
working of this institution, for transmission to the Board of 
Education. 


There was a balance in favor of the Library on the 1st January 
1854 of Rupees 528 (five hundred and twenty-eight). Since that 
time Rupees 612-10-0 (six hundred and twelve, and annas ten) 
have been received on account of subeription to the Library. 

The following detail will show the expenses incurred, during the 
year underreport, for keeping up the Library :— 


Establishment charges 
House-rent.. 

Contingencies 
Postage ’ 

Subscription to newspapers 
Purchase of new books 
Purchase ."'f furniture 


Rs. 156 0 0 
72 0 0 
74 0 9 
148 12 6 
109 0 0 
59 1 0 

65 8 0 


Total. 


. Rs. 684 6 3 


The number of subscribers to the Library is 70, of whom 11 
are Europeans, and 59 Natives; the avers^e monthly subscription 
to the Library amo^unts to Rupees 51-12-0, which, as compared 
with the ])revious year, exhibits a decrease of Rupees 10. 

The subjoined is the table showing the numbers of volumes 
which are in the possession of the Library, including purchases 


and presents:— 

English volumes .. .. .i>23 

Vernacular books .. .. .. ..130 

Gujerfiti ditto . .. .. .. .. 80 

Hinddstani ditto .. .. .. .. .. 17 

Oordoo ditto .. .. .. .. 24 

Canaresc ditto .. ... .. .. 4 

Portuguese ditto ■ .. .. .. 2 
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2 

13 

80 


llalay books 

Maps and illustrations .. 

Pamphlets ., 


Total.. 875 

I am happy to report that the Library is in possession of all 
the newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets, of which a few are 
subscribed for, the rest being supplied gratis through the medium 
of some Europeans, Native membens, aud editors. 


I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obetlient Senmit, 
(Signed) Ganpatrao Jairam, 

Native Secretary. 

Tanna, \7thFeliruary 1855. * 
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APPENDIX No. XXVII. 


No. I17S OK 185.5. 


Gkneral Dekartmunt, 


To the Board ok Education. 


Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Right Honorahle the Governor iu 

Council to forward to you 
copies of the corresjwmdence, 
&c. quoted ill the margin, and 
to iutiiriiate to you, that the 
first step which Ilis Lordship 
in Council has considered it 
advisable to take, in pursuance 
of the instructions contained 
in jiaragraph 20 of the Ilonor- 
ahle Court’s Despatch of the 
Ifith July last, has been to 
appoint Mr. Claudius James 
Erskine, of the Civil Service, 
to be Director of Public In¬ 
struction in this Pircsidency. 

2. His Lordship in Council has desired me, with reference to 
paragraphs 15 and 17 of the above Despatch, to express to you 
the great pleasure which it gives him, that it has fallen to his lot 
to have to communicate to you the meed of commendation and 
thiuiks which they contiun,-^au lioiiorable testimony, which the 


A Despatch fi'om the Honorable 
Court of Directors, N o. 41), dated 
l!)th July Ib-St. 

A letter from the Secretary to tlic 
(Joveriiment of ludia to the Chief 
Secretary to tlie Goveriimeut of 
Uomliay, No. 177, dated 2(!th 
January 185.5, with Accompaui- 
irieiits, viz. Letters addresseil to 
tlie Oovcnmieiits of IJenppal and 
tlio Nortli Wostenf Pi-ovinces on 
Iho sul>ject of Education, and also 
of the Instructions {pven to tho 
Coinmitteu whicli tlie (Jovernor 
Cloncrul to Council lias aj)|)ointod 
for iirepaiing a Scheme for tlic 
estahlishnicnt of Universities to 
tho Presidency Towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 
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Boaffl of Education have fairly earned by the disinterested and 
judicious exercise of the functions entrusted to them. 

3. In making the appointment now announced to you 
Government have done so in the hope that you will, until the 
close of the current official year, consent to jxmtinue to discharge 
the ordinary duties of your Board as heretofore, and that you 
will then furnish the usual Annual Report of your proceedings, 
and of the state of the schools under yoiur supervision. 

4. The Director of Public Instruction will be requested to 
obtain information regarding those institutions which exist 
throughout the Presidency, unconnected as yet with the Govern¬ 
ment Educational Department, but winch will have claims to 
become affiliated to the proj)osed University or to partieijmte in 
the boon of grants in aid; and the Governor in Council is 
confident, that in the iiujuiries which he may find requisite for * 
obtaining this or any other information connected with the state 
of Eilucatioii in the I’resideney, he may rely on the assistance and 
co-operation of the Board of Educatio^i. 

f>. Some time may probably elapse before Ilis Lordship in 
Coimcd is in a position to definitively njqdy for the further 
assistance adverted to in jiaragraphs 17 and 33 of the Honorable 
Court’s Despatch, as still ho[)ed for from your Board, but he is 
confident that, when he is able to do so, it will bo freely afforded. 

I have the honor to be, 

Gcntlemep, 

Your must obedieiil Servant, 

(Signed) W. IIaiit, 

Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, March ISfio. 
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V<ypy of a Despatch from the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company to the Governor General of India 
in Council, dated July \Qth, 1854, No. 49. 


1. It appears to us that the present time, when by an Act of 
the Imperial Legislature the responsible trust of the Government 
of India has again been placed in our hands, is peculiarly suitable 
for the review of the progress which has already been made, the 
supply of existing deficiencies, and the adoption of such improve¬ 
ments as may be best calculated to secure the ultimate benefit of 
the people committed to our charge. 

2. Among many subjects of importance, none can have a 
stronger claim to our attention than that of Education. It is one 
of our most sacred duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of 
conferring upon the natives of India those vast moral and material 
blessings which flow from .the general diffusion of useful know¬ 
ledge, and which India may, under Providence, derive from her 
connexion with England. For, although British influence has 
already, in many remarkable instance.s, been applied with great 
energy and success to uproot demoralising practices, and even 
crimes of a deeper dye, which for ages had prevailed among the 
natives of India, the good results of those efforts must, in order 
to be permanent, possess the further sanction of a general sym¬ 
pathy in the native hiind which the advance of education alone 
can secure. 


3. We have, moreover, always looked upon the encourage- 


PuWic letter to 


ment of education as jteculiarly important. 


I!cn(^l, iith Septem- 
bor 1627. 


because calculated “ not only to produce a 
jiigher degree of intellectual fitness, but to 


raise the moral character of those who partake of its advantages, 
and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may 
with increased confidence commit offices of trust” in Imi^ nrhere 


the well-being of the people is so intimately connected with the 
truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all depart¬ 
ments of the State. 
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4. * Nor, while the character of England is deeply concerned 
in the success of our efforts for the promotion of education, arc 
her material interests altogether unaffected by the advance of 
European knowledge m India: this knowledge will teach the 
natives of India the marvellous results of Jii€ employment of 
labour and capital, rouse them to emulate us in the development 
of the vast resources of their country, guide them in their efforts, 
and gradually, but certainly, confer upon them all the advantages 
which accomjiany the healthy increase of wealth and commerce; 
and, at the same time, secure to us a larger and more certain 
supply of many articles necessary for our manufactures, and exten¬ 
sively consumed by all classes of our population, as well as an 
almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of British labour. 

5. We have from time to time given careful attention and 
encouragement to the efforts which have hitherto been made for 
the spread of education, and we have watched with deep interest 
the practical results of the various systems by which those efforts 
have been directed. The periodica^ reports of the different 
Councils and Boards of Education, together with other official 
communications upon the same subject, have put us in possession 
of full information as to those educational establishments which 
are under the direct control of Government; while tHb evidence 
taken before the Committees of both Houses of Parliament upon 
Indian affairs has given us the advantage of similar information 
with respect to exertions made for this purpose by persons uncon¬ 
nected with Government, and has also enabled us to pi’oiit by a 
knowledge of the views of those who are best* able to arrive at 
sound conclusions upon the <piestion of education generally. 

C. Aided, therefore, by ample experience of the past, and the 
most competent adrice for the future, we arc now m a position to 
decide on the mode in which the assistance of Government should 
be afforded to the more extended and systematic promotion of 
general education in India, and on the measures which should at 
once be adopted to that end. 

7. Before proceeding further, we must emphatically declare, 
that the education which we desire to see extended in India is that 
winch has for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
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philosophy, and literature of Europe; in short, of European 
knowledge. 

8. The systems of science and philosophy which form the 
learning of the E^t abound with grave errors, and Eastern litera¬ 
ture is at best verjr'-deficient as regards all modem discovery and 
improvements; Asiatic learning, therefore, however widely 
diffused, woidd but little advance our object. We do not wish to 
diminish the opportunities which are now afforded, in special 
institutions, for the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian litera¬ 
ture, or for the cultivation of those languages, which may be 
called the classical languages of India. An acquaintance with the 
works contained in them is valuable for historical and antiquarian 
jmrpose.s, and a knowledge of the languages themselves is 
required in the study of Hindoo and Mabomedan law, and is also 
of great importance for the critical cultivation and improvement 
of the vernacular languages of India. 

9. Wc arc not unaware of the success of many distinguished 
Oriental scholars in their praiseworthy endeavours to ingraft upon 
]>oTtions of Hindoo ]ihilosophy the germs of sounder morals, and 
of more advanced science; and we arc far from underrating the 
good effect which has thus been jiroduced upon tlic learned 
classes of India, who pay hereditary veneration to those ancient 
languagcf!, and whose assistance in the spread of education is so 
valuable, from the honorable and influential j)osition which they 
occu|iy among their fellow-countrymen, liut such attempts, 
although they ma 7 *ascfully co-operate, can only be considered as 
anxilifuies, and would be a very inadequate foundation for any 
general scheme of Indian education. 

10. We have also received most satisfactory evidence of the 
high attainments in EnglLsh literature and European science 
which have been acquired of late years by some of the natives 
of India. But this success has been confined to but a ■small 
number of persons; aud we arc desirous of extending far more 
widelyUhe means of acquiring general European knowledge, of a 
less high order, but of such a character as may be practically 
useful to the people of India in their different spheres of life. 
To attain this end it is necessary, for the reasons which we have 
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given'aboTe, that they should be made familiar with the works of 
European authors, and with the results of the thought and labour 
of Europeans on the subjects of every description upon which 
knowledge is to be imparted to them ; and to extend the means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the of any general 

system of education. 

11. We have next to consider the manner in which our 
object is to be effected ; and this leads us to the question of the 
medium through which knowledge is to be conveyed to the people 
of India. It has hitherto been necessary, owing to the want of 
translations or adaptations of European works in the vernacular 
languages of India, and to the very imperfect shape in which 
European knowledge is to be found in any Avorks in the Ic!|rned 
languages of the East, for those who desired to obtain a liberal 
education, to begin by tlie nuistery of the English language as a 
key to the literature of Euroj)e; and a knowledge of English 
will always be essential to those natives of India who aspire to a 
high order of education. * 

12. In some parts of India, more especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the Presidency towns, where persons who possess a 
knowledge of English are preferred to others in many employ¬ 
ments, public as well as private, a A'ery moderate prefidency in 
the English language is often looked upon Ijy those who attend 
school instruction as the end and object of their education, 
rather than as a necessary stej) to the iinj)rnvement of their 
general knowledge. We do not deny the vahic in many respects 
of the mere faculty of speaking and writing linglish, but we fear 
that a tendency has been created in these districts unduly to 
neglect the study of the vernacular languages. 

1 : 5 . It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the English 
language for the vernacular dialects of the country. We have 
alwi^s been most sensible of the importance of the use of the 
languages which alone are understood by the great mass of the 
popidation. These languages, and not English, have beeMIBt by us 
in tlfe place of Persian in the administration of justice, in the 
intercourse between* the officers of GoA'crnment and the people. 
It is indispensable, therefore, that in any general system 
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of cducntioii the study of them should he nssiduously attended to. 
And any acquaiiitaucc with improred Eurojiean knowledge 
which is to be communicated to the great mass of the people— 
whose circumstanices prevent them from aetjuiring a high order 
of education, atlVAOvlio cannot be expected to overcome the 
difficulties of a foreign language—can only be conveyed to them 
through one or other of these vernacular languages. 

14. In any general system of education, the English language 
should be taught where there is a demand for it; but such 
instruction should always be combined with a careful attention to 
the study of the vernacular language of the district, and with 
such general iustraetioir as can be conveyed through that lan- 
gua^. And while the English language cojitinues to be made 
use of, as by far the most perfect medium for the education of 
those persons who have accpiired a sufficient knowledge of it to 
receive general instruction throvyli it, the vernacular languages 
must be employed to teach the far larger classes who are ignorant 
of, or imperfectly accpiaintcd with English. This can only be 
done effectually through the instrumentality of masters and 
professors, who may, by themselves knowing English, and thus 
having fidl access to the latest iin])rovcmcnts in knowledge of 
every kind, imj)nrt to their fellow-countrymen, through the 
medium of their mother tongue, the information which they have 
thus obtained. At the same time, and as the importance of the 
vernacular languages becomes more ajtpreciated, the vernacular 
literature of India, .ivill be gradually enriched by translations of 
European books, dr by the original compositions of men whose 
minds have been imbued with the spirit of European advancement, 
so that European knowledge may gradually be placed in this 
manner within the reach of all classes of the pc'ople. We look, 
therefore, to the English language and to the- vernacular lan¬ 
guages of India together, as the media for the diifusi§n of 
European knowledge;, and it is our desire to see them culti¬ 
vated (|^p;ether in all schools in India of a sufficiently high 
class to maintain a schoolmaster })osscssing ^le reejuisite qualifica¬ 
tions. u ' 

i 5, W" proceed now' to the machinery which we propose to 
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cstnWish for the supenutcndencc and dtrcction of edncation. 
Tins lias hitherto been exercised, in our Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, by Boards and Councils of Education, 
composed of European and Native gentlemen, who have devoted 
themselves to this duty with no other re^jj/eration than the 
consciousness of assisting the progress of leartting and civilisation; 
anil, at the same time, with an earnestness and ability which 
must command the gratitude' of the iieojile of India, and which 
will entitle some honoured names amongst them to a high place 
among the benefactors of India and of the human race. 

1(). The Lieutcimnt Governor of Agra has, since the separa¬ 
tion of the educational institutions of the North Western 
Provinces from those of Bengal, taken njion himself thcA^k of 
their management; and we cannot allow this opjmrtnnity * pass 
witliout the observation that, in this, us in all other branches of 
his administration, ]\Ir. Tliomasou displayed that accurate know¬ 
ledge of the condition and reipiiremcnts of the people under his 
charge, and tlint clear and ready jierception of the jiractical 
measures best suited for their welfare,, which make his death 
a loss to India, which we dejilorc the more dccjdy as we fear 
that his unremitting exertions tended to shorten his career of 
usefulness. , , 

17. Wc desire to express to the present Boards and Councils 
of Edueation our sincere thanks for the manner in which they 
have exercised their functions, and wc still hope to have the 
assistance of the gentlemen comj)osing them in furtherance of a 
most important, ])art of our jirescnt ])lan ; . fint, having deter¬ 
mined upon a very considerable extension of the general scope of 
our efforts, invoh itig the simultaneous employment of different 
agencies, some of which arc now wholly neglected, and others but 
im]>erfectly taken advantage of by Government, wc arc of opinion 
that it is advisable to jilace the superintendence and direction of 
education upon a more systematic footing ; and we have therefore 
determined to create an Educational Department, as a imrtiou of 
the machinery of our Governments in the several Presfl^cies of 
India. We accordingly propose that an officer shall life ’appointed 
for each Presidency and Lieutenant Governorship, wh# shall be 
specially charged with the management of the business connected 
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with oducfltion, and be immediately responsible to Goveolment 
for its conduct. 

18. An adequate system of in.spection will also, for the 
future, become an essential part of our educational system ; and 
we desire that U' r;i9icient numlxu of qualified inspectors be 
appointed, who will periodically report upon the state of those 
colleges and schools which arc now supported and managed by 
Government, as well as of such as will hereafter be brought under 
Government inspection, by the measiu’es that we propose to 
adopt. They will conduct, or assist at, tire examination of the 
scholars at these institutions, and generally, by their advice, aid 
the managers and schoolmasters in conducting colleges and 
Bcho^l^f e%'ery description throughout the country. They will 
necessarily lie of different classes, and may possess different 
degrees of acquirement, according to the higher or lower character 
of the institutions which they will be employed to visit; but 
we need hardly say that, even for the pro])er inspection of the 
lower schools, and with a view to their effectual improvement, 
the greatest care will be necessary to select persons of high 
character and fitting judgment for such emj)loymeut. A y>roper 
Staff of clerks and other officers will, moreover, be required for the 
educational departments. 

19. Reports of the proceedings of the ins{)ectors should be 
made periodically, and these, again, should be embodied in the 
annual reports of the heads of the educational departments, which 
should be transmittc'l to us, together with statistical returns (to 
be drawn up in similar forms in all parts of ImUa), and other 
information of a general character relating to education. 

20. We shall scud cojiicsof this desjmtch to the Governments 
of Fort St. George and of Bombaj', and direct them at once to 
make provisional arrangements for the superintendence and 
inspection of education in their respective Presidencies. Such 
arrangements as they may make will be reported to you for 
sauctio^|\ You will take similar measures in communication with 
the Liemenant Governors of Bengal and of ykgra, and you will 
also prov^e in such manner as may seem advisable for the wants 
of the Non-regulation Provnices in this respect. We desire 
tl^t your proceedings in this matter may be reported to us 
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■with tis little delay as possible ; and we are prepared to approve 
of such an cxjieuditure as yon may dftem necessary for this 


jinrpose. 

21. In the selection of the heads of the echjcational depart¬ 
ments, the inspectors, and other officers, it \jjjjmc of the greatest 
im}»ortance to seciin; the semces of j)crsons ivho are not on^y best 
able, from their character, position, and acquirements, to carry 
our objects into effect, but -who may command the confidence of 
tlie natives of India. It may ])erhaps be advisable that the first 
heads of the educational department, as well as some of the 
inspectors, should be members of our Civil Service ; as such 
ajipoiutments in the first instance would tend to raise the estimation 
in which these offices will be held, and to show the iin[>^||aiice 
we attach to the sidqect of education, and also.^is amongst them 
you will ))r<)bably find the persons best cpialified for the perform- 
anee of the duty. lJut we desire that neither these offices, nor 
any others connected with education, shall be considered as 
necessarily to be filled by members of that service, to the exclu¬ 
sion of others, Europeans or Natives, who may be better fitted 
for them ; and that, in any case, tlu! scale of their remuneration 
shall be so fixed ns [inbliely to recognise the important duties 
they will have to perlbrm. 

22. We now ))rocecd to sketch out the general scheme of 
the measures which we [)ropose to adopt. We have endeavonred 
to avail ourselves of the knowledge wliich has been gained from 
the various experiments which have bean mede in different parts 
of India for the encouragement of educatioif; and we hope, by 
the more general adoption of those plans which have been carried 
into successful execution in particular districts, as well as by the 
introduction of ottej' measures which appear to be wanting, to 


establish such a system as will jirovc generally a]>plicablc through¬ 
out India, and thus to impart to the educational efforts of our 
different Presidencies a greater degree of uniformity and'hiethod 
than at present exists. ^ 

2,f. We are fully aware that no general scheme TOuld be 


applicable in all its details to the present condition of al^ portions 
of our Indian territories, differing, so widely as they do, one from 


another, in many important particulars. It is difficult, moreover. 
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for those who do not possess a recent and practical acquaintance 
with jiarticular districtato aj)preciate the importance which should 
be attached to the feeling and influences which prevail in each; 
and we have, therefore, preferred confining ourselves to describing 
generally what "^ish to see done, leaving to yon, in communi¬ 
cation with the several local Governments, to modify particular 
measures so far as may be rcqtiired, in order to adapt them to 
dilferent parts of India. 

24. Some years ago, we declined to accede to a proposal made 
by the Council of Ed\xcation, and transmitted to us, with the 
recommendation of your Government, for the institution of an 
University in Calcutta. The rapid spread of a liberal education 
amo^ the natives of India since that time, the high attainments 
shown by the native candidates for Government scholarships, and 
by native students in private institutions, the success of the 
Medical Colleges, and the requirements of an increasing European 
and Anglo-Indian poyndatiou, have led us to the conclusion 
th.at the time is now arrived for the establishment of Universities 
in India, which may encour.igc a regtdar and liberal course of 
education, by conferring Academical degrees as evidences of 
nttaiuinonts in the difl’ereiit branches of art and science, and by 
adding marks of honor for those who may desire to compete for 
honorary distinction. 

25. The Council of Education, in the proposal to which we 
have alluded, took the London Ubiversity as their model; and 
wc agree with the’in. that,the form, government, and functions of 
that University (Copies of whose charters and regulations wc 
enclose for your reference) arc the best adaj)ted to the wants of 
India, and may he followed with advantage, although some 
variation will be necessary in i)oints of detail. 

2(>. The Universities in India w'ill accordingly consist of a 
Chancellor, Yicc-Chancellor, and Fellows, who will constitute a 
Senate.* The Senates will have the management of the funds of 
the Universities, and frame regulations for your approval, under 
which ^riodical examinations may be held in the different 
branches^of art and science, by examiners selected from their own 
body, or nominated by them. 

27. The function of the T/uivergities will bo to confer degrees 
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iipoirsuch persons as, having been entered as candidates according 
to the ndes which may be fixed in tins respect, and having 
produced, from any of the “ affiliatedtiustitntious,” which will be 
enumerated on the foundation of the UiiiversitiM, or be from time 
to time added to them by Government, eaismicates of conduct, 
and of having pursued a regular course of study for a given time, 
shall have also passed at the Universities such an examination as 
may be required of them. It may I)e advisable to dispense with 
the attendance required at the Loudon University for the matricu¬ 
lation examination, and to sid)stitute some mode of entrance 
examination which may secure a certain amount of knowledge in 
the candidates for degrees, without making their attendance at the 
Universities necessary, previous to the final examina(io)i. 

28. The examinations for degrees will not include any sub¬ 
jects connected with religious helief; and the attillated institutions 
will be under the management of persons of every variety of reli¬ 
gious persuasions. As in Uiigland, various iiistitutions in imme¬ 
diate connexion with the Church of ,1'uigland, the Presljyterian 
College at Caermartheii, the Tlcjinan Catholic College at Oseott, the 
Wesleyan College at Sheffield, the ilajitist (.'ollege at Bristol, and 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s College; .at Cheslennt, are ameeng 
the institutions from which the Lenidon Unie ersiiiy is*ein])e)weird 
to rece'ive certiticates fe>r degrees, so in Inelia, institutions 
coiiductcel by all denominatioiis of (’liristiaus, Hindoos, Mabo- 
medans. Parsecs, Sikbs, Bluielelists, JaiiiM, or any other religlems 
persuasions, may be affiliated to tlie^Uni'.eissltios, if the-y are; 
found to afford the rcepxisitc course of stuely, and can be de-pemdcel 
upon for the certificates of conduct which will be rcqeiired. 

29. The detailed regxdations for the cxamiiiatie)n leer ilegrecs 
should be framed with a due regarel for all classes of the affiliiiteel 
institutions ; and we will only e>bscrve ujeon this subject, that the 
standard for common degrees will require to be fixed witli very 
great judgment. There arc niany persons who well deserve the 
distinction of an Academical degree, as the rccoguitjpu of a 
liberal education, who could not hope to obtain it, if the examina¬ 
tion was as dilficult as that for the Senior Government Scholar¬ 
ships ; aud the standard required sboxdd be such as to command 
respect, without discouraging the efforts of desening Students, 
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wliich would be a great obstacle to the success of the Universi¬ 
ties. Ill the competitions for honors, which, as in the London 
University, will follow, th^xaminations for degrees, care should 
be taken to maintain such a standard as will afford a guarantee 
for high ability'^wmd valuable attainments; the subjects for 
examination being so selected as to include the best portions 
of the different schemes of study pursued at the affiliated 
institutions. 

.'iO. It will be advisable to institute, in connexion with the 
Universities, Professorshijis for the purjiose of the delivery of 
lectures iu various branches of learning, for the acquisition of 
which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do not now 
exist in other institutions in India. Law is the most important 
of these sulijects ; and it will be for you to consider whether, as 
was proposed in the jdan of tlic Coulicil of Education to ivhich 
we have before referred, the attendance upon certain lectures, 
and the attainment of a degree in law, may not, for the future, 
be made a qualification for Vakeels and Moonsiffs, instead of, or 
in addition to, the present system of examination, whicli must, 
however, be continued iu places not within easy reach of an 
University. 

1. Civil Engineering is another subject of imj)ortance, the 
advantages of wliieli, as a j)rofession, are gradually l)eeoming 
known to the natives of India ; and while we are inclined to 
believe that instruction of a prtulllcal nature, such ns is given at 
the Thomason Cojlegc <i§ Civil Engineering at Hoorkee, is far 
more useful than rfny lectures could possibly be, Professorsliips 
of Civil Engineering might perimps l)e attached to the Universi¬ 
ties, and Degrees in Civil Engineering be included in their 
general scheme. 

32. Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves 
to you, in which it might be advisable that lectures should be- 
read, and special Degrees given ; and it would greatly encourage 
the cultivation of the Vernacular languages of India that Profes¬ 
sorships should t)e founded for those languages, and, perhaps, 
also for Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. A knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language, the root of the Vernaculars of the greater part 
of India, is more especially necessary to those who are engaged 
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in thff work of composition in those languages j while Arabic, 
through Persian, is one of the compouefit parts of the Urdu 
language, which extends over so large a part of Hindoostan, and 
is, we are informed, capable of considerable development. The 
grammar of these languages, and their jjf^lication to the 
improvement of the spoken languages of the comitry, are the 
points to which the attention of these Professors should be 
mainly directed: and there will be an ample field for their 
labours unconnected with any instruction in the tenets of the 
Hindoo or Mabomedan religions. We should refuse to sanction 
any such teadiing, as directly opj)osed to the principle of 
religious ricutrality to which we have always adlicrcd. 

33. We desire that you take into your consideration the 
institution of Universities at Calcutta and Bombay, upon the 
general principles which we have now explained to you, aud 
rcj)ort to us uj>on the best method of procedure, with a view to 
their incorjioration by Acts of the Legislative Council of India. 
The ofiices of Chancellor and Vicc-Clianccllor will naturally be 
filled by persons of high station, who* have shown an interest in 
the cause of education; and it is in connexion with the Universi¬ 
ties that we jirojjose to avail ourselves of the services of the 
/ixisting Council of Education at Calcutta, and Board> of Educa¬ 
tion at Bombay. We wish to place these gentlemen in a position 
which will not only mark our sense of the exertions which they 
have made in furtherance of edheation, but will give it the benefit 
of their past experience of the subject.. We propose, therefore, 
that the Council of Education at Calcutta, and the Board of 
Education at Bombay, with some additional members to be 
named by the Government,, shall constitute the Senate of the 
University at each of those Presidencies. 

34. The additional members should be so selected as to give to 
all those who represent the different systems of education which 
will be carried on in the affiliated Institutions—including Natives 
of India, of all religious persuasions, who possess the confidence of 
the ifative communities—a fair voice in the Senates. We are led 
to make these remarks, as we observe that the plan of the Council 
of Education, in 1845, for the constitution of the Senate of the 
proposed Calcutta University, was not sufficiently comprehensive. 

y 
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33. We shall be ready to sanction the creation of an Ukivcr- 
sity at Madras, or in eny other part of India, where a sufficient 
number of institutions exist from which properly qualified candi¬ 
dates for degrees^could be supplied; it being in our opinion advis¬ 
able that the gi^t^^eirtres of European government and civiliza¬ 
tion in India should possess Universities similar in character to 
those which will now be founded, as soon as the extension of a 
liberal education shows that their establishment wotdd be of 
advantage to the native communities. 

36. Having provided for the general superintendence of 
education, and for the institution of Universities, not so much to 
be in themselves places of instruction, as to test the value of the 
education obtained elsewhere, we proceed to consider, first, the 
different classes of Colleges, and schools, which should be main¬ 
tained in simultaneous operation, in order to place within the 
reach of all classes of the natives of India the means of obtaining 
improved knowledge suited to their several conditions of life; and 
secondly, the manner in which the most effectual aid may be 
rendered by Government to each class of educationaHnstitutions. 

37. The candidates for University Degrees will, as we have 
already explained, be supplied by Colleges affiliated to the Uni¬ 
versities. These will comprise all such institutions as are capable 
of supplying a sufficiently high order of instruction in the different 
branches of art and science, in which University degrees will be 
accorded. The Hindoo, Hoogly, Dacca, Kishnagur, and Berhampore 
Government Anglo-Vernacular Colleges, the Sanskrit College, the 
Mahomedan Madrissas, and the Medical College,, in Bengal; the 
Elphinstone Institution, the Poona College, and the Grant 
Medical College, in Bombay; the Delhi, Agra, Benares, Bareilly, 
and Tliomason Colleges, in the North-Western Provinces; semi¬ 
naries, such as the Oriental Seminary in Calcutta, which have 
been established by highly educated natives, a class of places of 
instruction which wo are glad to learn is daily increasing m num¬ 
bers and efficiency; those which, like the Parental Academy, are 
conducted by East Indians; Bishop’s College, the General Assem¬ 
bly’s Institution, Dr. DuflTs College, the Baptist College at Seram- 
pore, and other institutions under the superintendence of different 
religious bodies and Missionary Societies; will, at once, supply a 
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consillcrable number of educational establishments, worthy of being 
affiliated to the Universities, and of occupymg the highest place in 
the scale of general instruction. 

38. The affiliated institutions will be periofficolly visited by 
Government Inspectors; and a spirit of hmourablc rivalry, 
tending to preserve their efficiency, will be promoted by tliis, as 
well as by the competition of their most distinguished students 
for University honours. Scholarships should be attached to them, 
to be held by the best students of lower schools; and their scheme 
of education should provide, in the Anglo-Vernacular colleges, for 
a careful cultivation of the vernacular languages; and, in the 
Oriental colleges, for sufficient instruction in the English and 
vernacular languages, so as to render the studies of each most 
available for that general diffusion of European knowledge which 
is the main object of education in India. 

39. It is to this class of institutions that the attention of 
Government has hitherto been jmncipally directed, and they absorb 
the greater part of the public funds ^ which are now applied to 
educational pirposes. The wise abandonment of the early views 
with respect to native education, which erroneously pointed to the 
classical languages of the East as the media for imparting 
European knowledge, together with the small amount of pecuniary 
aid which, in the then financial condition of India, was at your 
command, has led, we think, to too exclusive a direction of the 
efforts of Government towards providing the means of acquiring 
a very high degree of education for a small nupiber of natives of 
India, drawn, for the most part, from what we should here call 
the higher classes. 

40. It is well that every opportunity should have been given 
to those classes for the acquisition of a liberal European education, 
the effects of which may be expected slowly to pervade the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen, and to raise, in the end, the educational 
tone of the whole country. We are, therefore, far from under¬ 
rating the importance, or the success, of the efforts which have been 
made m this direction ; but the higher classes are both able and 
■willing, in many cases, to bear a considerable part at least of the 
cost of their education; and it is abundantly evident that in some 
parts of India no artificial stimulus is any longer required in order 
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to create a demand for such an education as is conveyed in the 
Government Anglo-Vernacular Colleges. We have, by the 
establishment and support of these colleges, pointed out the 
manner in which a liberal education is to be obtained, and assisted 
them to a very wnsiderable extent from the public funds. In 
addition to this, we are now prepared to ^vc, by sanctioning the 
establishment of Universities, full development to the highest 
course of education to which the natives of India, or of any other 
country, can aspire; and besides, by the division of University 
degrees and distinctions into different branches, the exertions of 
highly educated men will be directed to the studies which are 
necessary to success in the various active professions of life. We 
shall, therefore, have done as much ns a Government can do to 
place the benefits of education plainly and practically before the 
higher classes in India. 

41. Our attention should now be directed to a consideration 
if possible still more important, and ^one which has been 
hitherto, we arc bound to admit, too much neglected ; namely, 
how useful and practical knowledge, suited to evep’ station in 
hfe, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who 
are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the 
name by their own unaided efforts; f.nd we desire to see the 
active measures of Goveniment more especially directed, for the 
future, to this object, for the attainment of which we are ready 
to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure. 

42. Schools—-whose object should be, not to train highly a 
few youths, but to provide more opportunities than now exist for 
the acquisition of such an improved education as will make those 
who possess it more useful members of society in every condition of 
life—should exist in every district in India. These schools should 
be subject to constant and careful inspection; -and their pupils 
might be encouraged by scholarships being instituted at other 
institutions wliieli would be tenable as rewards for merit by the 
best of their number. . 

43. We include in this class of institutions those which, like 
the Zillah Schools of Bengal, the District Government Anglo-Ver¬ 
nacular Schools of Bombay, and such as have been established by 
the Baja of Burdwan and other native gentlemen in different 
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parts^f India, use the English language as the chief medium of 
instraction ; as well as others of an inferior order, such as the 
Tahsili Schools in the North-Western ProAinces, and the Grovem- 
ment Vernacular Schools in the Bombay' Presidency, whose 
object is, however imperfectly it has been as yet carried out, to 
convey the highest class of instruction which can now be taught 
through the medium of the Vernacular languages. 

44. We include these Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular 
Schools in the same class, because we are unwilling to maintain 
the broad line of separation which at present exists between 
schools ill which the media for imparting instruction differ. The 
knowledge conveyed is, no doubt, at the present time, much 
higher in the Anglo-Vernacular than in the Wfcmacular Schools; 
but the difference will become less marked, and the latter more 
efficient, as the gradual enrichment of the Vernacular languages 
ill works of education allows their schemes of study to be enlarged, 
and as a more nunierc^ class of schoolmasters is raised up able 
to impart a superior education. 

d."). It is,indispensable, in order fiilly and efficiently to carry 
out pur views as to these schools, that their masters should 
jiossess a knowledge of English in order to acipiire, and of the 
Vernaculars so as readily to convey, useful knowledge to their 
piqiils; but we are aware that it is impossible to obtain at present 
the services of a sufficient number of persons so qualified, and 
that such a class must be gradually collected, and trained in the 
manner to which we shall hereafter allude. In the meantime 
you must make the best use which is possible of such instruments 
iK arc now at your command. 

46. Lastly, what have been termed indigenous schools, should 
by wise encouragement, such as has been given under the system 
organised by Mr. Thomason in the North-Western Provinces, 
and which has been carried out in eight districts under the able 
direction of Mr. H. S. Reid in an eminently practical manner, 
and with great promise of satisfactory results, be made capable of 
imparting correct elementary knowledge to the great mass of the 
people. The most promising pupils of these schools might be 
rewarded by scholarships in places of education of a superior 
order. 
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47. Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees ninder 
efficient mspection; beginning with the humblest elementary 
instruction, and ending with the University test of a liberal 
education, the ^est students in each class of ipchools being 
encouraged by thfe aid afforded them towards obtaining a superior 
education as the reward of merit, by means of such a system of 
scholarships as we shall have to describe, would, we firmly 
believe, impart life and energy to education in India, and lead 
to a gradual, but steady, extension of its benefits to all classes of 
the people. 

48. When we consider the vast population of British India, 
and the sums which are now expended upon educational efforts, 
which, however Uccessful in themselves, have reached but an 
insignificant number of those who are of a proper age to receive 
school instruction, we cannot but be impressed with the almost 
insuperable difficulties which would attend such an extension of 
the present system of education by means 4 |f Colleges and Schools, 
entirely supported at the cost of Government, as might be hoped 
to supply, in any reasonable time, so gigantic a deficiency, and to 
provide adequate means for setting on foot such a system as we 
have described, and desire to see established. 

49. Nar is it necessary that we should depend entirely upon 
the direct efforts of Government. Wc are glad to recognise an 
increased desire on the part of the native population, not only in 
the neighbourhood of the great centres of European civilization, 
but also in remoter districts, for the means of obtaining a better 
education; and wc have evidence in many instances of their 
readiness to give a practical proof of their anxiety in this resi)ect 
by coming forward with liberal pecuniary contributions. Through¬ 
out all ages, learned Hindoos and Mahomedans have devoted 
themselves to teaching, with little other remuneration than a bare 
subsistence ; and munificent bequests have not unfrequcntly been 
made for the permanent endowment of educational institutions. 

50. At the same time, in so far as the noble exertions of 
societies of Christians of all denominations to guide the natives of 
India in the way of religious truth, and to instruct uncivilized 
laces, such as those found in Assam, in tjie Cossya, Garrow, and 
Rajmehal hills, and in various districts of Central and Southern 
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India 1(who are in the lowest condition of ignorance, and are either 
wholly without a .religion, or arc the slaves of a degrading and 
barbarous superstition), have been accompanied, in their educa¬ 
tional cstablisjpnents, by the diffusion of improved knowledge, 
they have largely contributed to the spread df that education 
which it is our object to promote, 

51. The consideration of the impossibility of Government 
alone doing all that must be done in order to provide ndetpiatc 
means for the education of the natives of India, and of the ready 
assistance which may be derived from efforts which have hitherto 
received but little encouragement from the State, has led 
us to the natural conclusion that the most effectual method 
of providing for the wants of India in tliis fcs])ect will be to 
combine with the agency of the Government the aid which may 
be derived from the exertions and liberality of the educated and 
wealthy natives of India, and of other benevolent persons. 

52. We have, there&re, resolved to adopt in India the system 
of grants in aid, which has been carried out in this country with 
very great success; and we confidentially anticipate, by thus 
drawing snpport from local resources, in adihtion to contributions 
from the State, a far more rapid progress of education than would 
follow a mere increase of expenditure by the Government; while 
it possesses the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions and combination for local purposes, which is 
of itself of no mean importance to the well-being of a nation. 

53. The system of grants in aid which we propose to estab¬ 
lish in India will be based on an entire abstinence from inter¬ 
ference with the religious instruction conveyed in the schools 
assisted. Aid will be given (so far as the recpiirements of each 
particular district, as compared with others, and the funds at the 
disposal of Government may render it possible) to all schools 
which impart a good secular education, provided that they arc 
under adeqiwte local management (by the term “ local manage¬ 
ment,” we understand ^e or more persons, such as private 
patrons, voluntary subscribers, or the trustees of endowments, 
who will undertake the general superintendence of the school, and 
be answerable for its permanence for some ^ven time) ; and 
provided also that their inanagcrs consent that the schools shall 
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be sui)ject to lioverament ms]^'etion, and agree to any conditions 
■which may bo laid do'wn for the regulation of such grants. 

.51. It has heeii found by experience, in this and in other 
countries, that n^t only is .an entirely gratuitous e^Scation valued 
far less by those who receive it than one for which some payment, 
however small, is made, but that the payment induces a more 
regular attendance, and greater exertion, on the part of the 
pupils; and, for this reason, as well as because scltool fees them¬ 
selves, insignificant as they may be in each individual instance, 
will, in the aggregate, when apjtlied to the suj)port of a better 
class of masters, become of very considerable importance, we desire 
that grants in aid shall, as a general priucijde, be made to such 
schools only (with the exception of normal schools) as require 
some fee, however small, from their scholars. 

.55. Careful considerations will be required in framing rules 
for the administration of the grants ; and the same course should 
be adopted in India which has been pursued with obvious 
.advantage by the Committee of Council here, iiamelj’, to a])pro- 
priatc the grants to specific objects, and not (except, perhaps, in 
the case of normal schools) to apply them in the form of simple 
contributions in aid of the general expenses of a school. The 
augmentarion of the salaries of the head teachers, and the supply 
of junior teachers, will probably be found in India, as with us, to 
be the most important objects to which the grants can ordinarily 
be appropriated. The foundation, or assistance in the foundation, 
of Scholarships for candidates from lower schools, will also be a 
proper otyect for the application of grants in aid. In some cases, 
again, assistance towards erecting, or repairing a school, or the 
provision of an adequate supply of school books, may be required ; 
but the appropriation of the grant in each particular instance 
should be regulated by the peculiar circumstances of each school 
and district. 

50. The amount, and continuance of the assistance given will 
depend upon the periodical reports of inspectors, who ■will be 
selected with special reference to their possessing the confideflce of 
the native communities. In their periodical inspections, no notice 
whatsoever should be taken by them of the religious doctrines 
which may be taught in' any school; and their duty should be 
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strictly confined to ascertaining whether the secular knowledge 
conveyed is such as to entitle it to consideration in the distribu¬ 
tion of the sum which will be applied to grants in aid. They 
should also assist in the establishment of schools,^ by their advice, 
wherever they may have opportunities of doing «o. 

.'57. We confide the practical adaptation of the general indnci- 
ples we have laid down as to grants in aid to your discretion, 
aided by the educational departments of the different Presidencies. 
In carrying into effect our views, which apply alike to all schools 
and institutions, whether male or female, Anglo-Vernacular or 
Vernacular, it is of the greatest importance that the conditions 
under which schools will be assisted should be clearly and publicly 
])laced before the natives of India. For this purpose Government 
notifications should be drawn up, and i)romulgated, in the 
different Vernaetdar languages. It may be advisable distinctly to 
assert in them the j)rineip]e of perfect religious neutrality 
on which the grants will be awarded ; and care should be taken 
to avoid holding out expectations which, from any cause, may be 
liable to disap])ointment. ’ 

,'58. There will be little difficulty in the application of this 
system of grants in aid to the higher order of places of instruc¬ 
tion in India in which English is at present the tpedium of 
education. 

.'59. Grants in aid will also at once give assistance to all such 
Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular Schools as impart a good 
elementary education; but we fear that the number of this class 
of schools is at present inconsiderable, and that such as are in 
existence require great improvement. 

CO. A more minute and constant local supervision than 
would accompany the general system of grants in aid will be 
necessary in order to raise the character of the “ indigenous 
schools,” which are, at present, not only very inefficient m quality, 
but of exceedingly precarious duration, as is amply shown by the 
statistics collected by Mr. Adam in Bengal and Behar, and from 
the ^ery important uiformation we have received of late years 
from the North-Western Provinces. In organising such a 
system, we cannot do better than to refer you to the manner 
in which the operations of Mr. Reid have been conducted in the 
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North-Western Provinces, and to the instructions given ISy him 
to the Zillah and Pergunuah Visitors, and contained in the 
Appendix to his First Report. 

Cl. We desire to see local management under Government 
inspection, and Assisted by grants in aid, taken advantage of 
wherever it is possildc to do so, and that no Government Colleges 
or Schools shall be founded for the future in any district where 
a sufficient number of institutions exist, cay)able, with assistance 
from the State, of supplying the local demand for education. 
But, in order fully to carry out the views we have expressed with, 
regard to the adecpiate provision of schools throughout the 
country, it will probably be necessary, for some years, to supply 
the wants of particular parts of India by the establishment, 
temporary support, and management of places of education of 
every class in districts where there is little or no prospect 
of adequate local efforts being made for this purpose, but where, 
nevertheless, they are urgently required. 

C2. We look forward to the time when any general system 
of education entirely provided by Government may be discon¬ 
tinued, with the gradual advance of the system of grants in aid, 
and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those of tke higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to 
the management of local bodies under the control of, and aided 
by the State. But it is far from our wish to check the 
spread of education in the slightest degree by the abandonment 
of a single school to probable decay ; and we, therefore, entirely 
confide in your discretion, and in that of the different local 
authorities, while kecj)ing this object steadily in view, to act with 
caution, and to be guided by special reference to the particular 
circumstances which affect the demand for education in different 
parts of India. 

63. The system of free and stipendiary Scholarships, to which 
we have already more than once referred as a coimccting link 
between the different' grades of educational institutions, will 
require some revision and extension in carrying out our enlarged 

Minute, November educational plans. We wish to see the 
24th 1830, paras. 32 object proposed by Lord Auckland, in 1839, 
“ of connecting the zillah schools uith the 
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central colleges, by attaching to the latter Scholarships to which 
the best scholars of the former might be eligible,” more fully 
carried out; and also, as the measures we now propose assume 
an organized form, that the same system may be adopted with 
regard to schools of a lower description, and that the best pupils 
of the inferior schools shall be provided for by means of Scholar¬ 
ships in schools of a higher order, so that superior talent in 
every class may receive that encouragement and development 
which it deserves. The amount of the rtipendiary Scholarshijjs 
should be fixed at such a sum as may be considered sufficient 
for the maintenance of the holders of them at the Colleges or 
Schools to which they are attached, and which may often be at 
a distmice from the home of the students. We think it desirable 
that this system of Scholarships should be carried out, not only 
in connexion with those places of education which arc under the 
immediate su])criutcndeuce of the State, but in all educational 
institutions which will now be brought into our general 
system. 

64. We are, at the same time, of opinion, that the expendi¬ 
ture upon existing Government Scholarships, other than those to 
which we have referred, which amounts to a considerable sum, 
should be gradually reduced, with the requisite regjrd for the 
claims of the present holders of them. The encouragement of 
young men of ability, but of slender means, to pursue their 
studies, is no doubt both useful and benevolent, and we have no 
vrish to interfere with the private endowments which have been 
devoted to so laudable an object, or to withih'aw the additions 
which may have been made by us to any such'endowments. But 
the funds at the disposal of Government are limited, and we doubt 
the expediency of applying them to the encouragement of the 
acquisition of learning, by means of stipeufls which not only far 
exceed the cost o£ the mainteuance of the student, but in many 
cases are above what he could reasonably expect tO gain on 
entering the pubfic service, or any of the active professions of life. 

6b. We shall, however, offer encouragement to education 
which will tend to more practical results than those Scholarshijis. 
By giving (o persons who possess an aptness for teacliing, as well 
as the requisite standard of acquirements, and who are willing 1<> 
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devote themselves to the profession of schoolmaster, moderate 
monthly allowances for their support during the time which it may 
be requisite for them to pass in normal schools, or classes, in order 
to acquire the necessary training, we shall assist many deserving 
students to qualify themselves for a career of practical usefulness, 
and one wliich will secure them an honourable competence 
through life. We are also of opinion, that admission to places of 
instruction, which, like the Medical and Engineering Colleges, arc 
maintained hy the State, for the puq)ose of educating persons for 
special employment under Government, might he made the 
rewards of industry and ability, and thus sup])ly a practical 
encouragement to general education, similar to that which will be 
afforded hy the educational service. 

CG. The establishment of Universities will offer considerable 
further inducements for the attainment of high jn’oficiency, and thus 
supply the place of the present Senior Scholarships; with this 
additional advantage, that a greater number of subjects in wliich 
distinction can he gained will be offered to the choice of students 
than can he comprised in one uniform examination for a scholarship, 
and that their studies wijl thus be practically directed into chan¬ 
nels which will aid them in the different professions of life which 
they may rfterwards adopt. 

67. In England, when systematic attempts began to be made 
for the im])rovcmcnt of education, one of the chief defects was 
found to be the insufficient number of qualified schoolmasters, and 
the imperfect method of teaching which prevailed. This led to 
the foundation of Normal and Model Schools, for the training of 
masters, and the exemplification of the best methods for the 
organization, discipline, and instruction of elementary schools. 
This deficiency has been the more palpably felt in India, as the 
difficulty of finding persons properly educated for the work of 
tuition is gi’cater; and we desire to see the establishment, with as 
little delay as possible, of training schools, and classes,’ for mas¬ 
ters, in each Presidency in India. It vrill probably be found that 
some of the existing institutions may be adajrted, wholly or 
partially, to this purpose, with less difficulty than would attend 
the establishment of entirely new schools. 

68. We cannot do better than refer you to the plan which 
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has Wfeen adopted in Great Britain for this object, and which 
appears to us to be capable of easy adaptation to India. It 
mainly consists, as you will perceive on reference to the Minutes 
of the Committee of Council, copies of which we enclose, in the 
selection and stipend of pupil teachers (awarding a small payment 
to the masters of the schools in which they are employed, for 
their instruction out of school hours) ; their ultimate removal, if 
they prove worthy, to normal schools j the issue to them of 
certificates, on the comj)letion of their training in those normal 
schools; and in securing to them a sufficient salary when they 
arc afterwards employed as schoolmasters. This system should 
be carried out iu India, both in the Government colleges and 
schools, and, by means of grants in aid, iu all institutions w'hich 
are brought under Government inspection. The amount of the 
stipends to pu[)il teachers and students at normal schools should 
be fixed with great care. Tlie former sliould receive moderate 
allowances rather above the sums which they would earn if they 
left school, and the sti|)ends to the latter should be regulated by 
the same principle which we have laid down with respect to 
scholarships. 

C9. You will he called uj)on, in carrying these measures into 
effect, to take into consideration the position and prosjH-cts of the 
numerous class of natives of India who are ready to undertake the 
important duty of educating their fellow-countrymen. The late 
extension of the pension regulations of 1831 to the educational 
sendee may recpiire to be adapted to the revised regulations in this 
respect; and our wi® is, that the profession of schoolmaster may, 
for the future, afford induceincuts to the natives of India such as 
are held out in other branches of the public service. The pro¬ 
vision of such a class of schoolmasters as we wish to sec, must be a 
work of time; and, in encouraging the “ indigenous schools,” our 
I)resent aim should be to improve the teachers wdiom we find in 
possession, and to take care not to provoke the hostility of this 
class of persons, whose influence is so great over the minds of the 
lowe^classes, by superseding them, where it is jiossible to avoid it. 
They should, moreover, be encouraged to attend the normal schools 
and classes which may hereafter be instituted for this class of 
teachers. 
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70. Equal iii importance to the training of schoolmasfcrs is 
the provision of Vernacular School-books, vphich shall provide 
European information, to be the object of study in the lower 
classes of schools. Something has, no donbt, been done, of late 
years, towards this end, but more still remains to be done, and 
wc believe that deficiencies might be readily and speedily supplied 
by the adoption of a course recommended by Mr. M. Elphiustonc 
in 182.'5, namely, “That the best translations of particular books, 
or the best elementary treatises in specified languages, should be 
advertised for, and liberally rewarded.” 

71. The aim should be, in compilations, and original compo¬ 
sitions, (to quote from one of Mr. Adam’s valuable reports upon 
the state of education in Bengal,) “ Not to translate European 
works into the words and idioms of the native languages, but so 
to combine the substance of European knowledge with native 
forms of thought ai^d sentiment as to render the school-books 
useful and attractive.” We also refer with pleasure upon this 

point to some valuable observations by Mr. 
Ileid, in his report which we have quoted 
before, more especially as regards instruc¬ 
tion in geography. It is obvious that the local peculiarities of 
different pjirts of India render it necessary that the class-books in 
each should be especially adapted to the feelings, sympathies, 
and history of the people; and wc will only further remark upon 
this subject, that the Oriental Colleges, besides generally 
tending, as we have before observed, to the enrichment of the 
vernacular langu^es, may, wc think, be |pidc gf great use in 
the translation of scientific works into those languages, as has 
already been done to some extent in the Delhi, Benares, and 
Poonah Colleges. 

72. We have always been of opinion that the spread of educa¬ 
tion in India will produce a greater efficiency in all branches of 
administration, by enabluig you to obtain the services of intelligent 
and trustworthy persons in every department of Government ; 
and, on the other hand, we believe that the numerous vaciliicies 
of different kinds, which have constantly to be filled up, may 
afford a great stimulus to education. The first object must be to 
select persons properly qualified to fill these situations; secondary 
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to thil is the consideration how far they may be so distributed ns 
to encouraeje ])opular education. 

73. The resolutions of our Governor General in Council of 
the 10th of October 18-14 gave a general preference to well- 
educated over uneducated men in the admissions to the ]mblic 
service. We perceive, with much satisfaction, from returns 
wliicli we have recently received of the j)crsons appointed since 
that year in the Revenue De])artment of Bengal, as well ns from 
the educational reports from dilfcrcnt ])art3of India, that a very 
considerable number of educated men have been employed under 
Government of late years ; and we understand that it is often not 
so much the want of Government employment as the want of 
properly qualified persons to be employed by Government, which 
is felt, at the present time, in many parts of India. 

74. We shall not enter upon the causes which, as we foresaw, 
have led to the failure of that ])art of the resolutions which 
provided for the annual submission to Government of lists of 
meritorious students. It is sufficient, for our present purpose to 
observe that no more thair 40 ])crsons have been gazetted in 
Bengal up to this time, all of whom were students in the Govern¬ 
ment colleges. In the last year for which we have returns 
(1852), only two persons rvere so distinguished; add wc can 


Letter of Otli Ajn’il 
1852, with Iletunm in 
Itevcmie Department, 
Bengal. 


readily believe, with the Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in Bengal, that young 
men who have passed a difficult examination 
in the highest branches of philosophy and 


mathematics, are naturally disinclined to accept such employ¬ 


ment as persons who intend to make the public service their 
profession must necessarily commence with. 


75. The necessity for any such lists will be done away with 
by the establishment of Universities, as the acquisition of a 
degree, and still more the attainment of university distinctions, 
will bring highly educated young men mider the notice of 
Gov<™ment. The resolutions in question will, therefore, require 
revision, so as to adapt them practically to carry out our views 
upon this subject. What wc desire is, that, where the other 


qualifications of the candidates for appointments under Govern¬ 
ment arc equal, a pcrsoji who has received a good education. 
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irrespective of the place or manner in which it may hav^ been 
acquired, should be preferred to one who has not; and that, even 
in lower situations, a man who cau read and write be preferred to 
one who cannot, if he ia equally eligible in other respects. 

76. We also approve of the institution of examinations where 
practicable, to be simply and entirely tests of the fitness of 
candidates for the S[)ecial duties of the various departments in 
which tliey arc seeking employment, as has been the case in the 
Bombay Presidency. We confidently commit the encourage¬ 
ment of educated in preference to uneducated men to the 
different officers who are rcs])ousible for their selection; and 
we cannot interfere by any further regulations to fetter their 
free choice in a matter of which they bear the sole responsibility. 

77. We are sanguine enough to believe that some effect has 
already been produced by the improved education of the j)ublic 
BCiTicc of India. The ability and integrity of a large and increas¬ 
ing number of the native judges, to •whom the greater ])art of the 
civil jurisdiction in India is now committed, and the high estima¬ 
tion in which many among them are held by their fellovv- 
coniitryinen, is, in our opinion, nmeh to be attributed to the 
progress of education among these officers, and to their adoption 
along with it of that high moral tone which perv'adcs the general 
literature of Europe. Nor is it among the higher officers alone 
that we have direct evidence of the advantage which the public 
derives from the employment of educated men. We quote from 

Report on Public Report of the Dacca College with 

Inshuction, Bengal, particular satisfaction, ns we arc aware that 
1851-62, page 72. much of the happiness of the people of India 

depends upon the honesty of the officers of police :—“ The 
best possible evidence has been furnished,” say the local com¬ 
mittee, “.that some of the ex-students of the college of Dacca have 
completely succeeded in the arduous office of darogha. Krishna 
Clmnder Dutt, employed as a darogha under the Magistrate of 
Howrali, in particular, is recommended for promotion, as having 
gained the respect and applause of all classes, who, though they 
may not practise, yet know how to admire, real honesty and 
integrity of purpose.” 

7B. But, however largo the number of appointments under 
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Goyi-ftimeiit mny be, the views of the natives <of India should be 
directed to the far wider and more imjiortaut sphere of usefulness 
and advantage which a liberal education lays open to them ; and 
such jiractical benefits arising from improved knowledge should 
be constantly impressed u[)on them by those who know their 
feelings, and have influence or authority to advise or direct their 
efforts. We refer, as an exam])le in this respect, with mingled 
pleasure and regret, to the eloquent addresses delivered by the 
late Mr. Bethune, when President of the Council of Education, 
to the students of the Kishnagnr and Dacca Colleges. 

79. There arc some other points connected with the general 
subject of education in India upon which we will now briefly 
remark. We have always regarded with special interest those 
educational institutions which have been directed towards train¬ 
ing uj» the natives of India to particular professions, both 
witli a view to their useful employment in the public service, 
and to enable them to jiursue active and profitable occupations 
in life. The medical colleges in different parts of India have 
proved that, in despite of difficulties which appeared at first 
sight to be insurmountable, the highest attainments in medicine 
and surgery are withiu the reach of educated natives of India : 
we shall be ready to aid in the establishment an(bsup})ort of 
such places of instruction as the medical colleges of Calcutta 
and Bombay, in other parts of India. We have already alluded 
to the manner in which students should be supplied to these 
colleges, as well as to those for the training of civil engineers. 

80. The success of the Thomason College of Civil Engineering 
at Roorkee has shown that, for the purpose of training up 
persons capable of carrying out the great works which arc in 
progress under Government throughout India, and to qualify the 
natives of India for the exercise of a profession which, now that 
the system of railways and public works is being rapidly extended, 
will afford an opening for a very large number of persons, it is 
expedient that similar places for practical instruction in civil 
engineering should be established in other parts of India, and 
especially in the Presidency of Madras, where works of irrigation 
are so essential, not only to the prosj)erity of the country, but to 
the very existence of the people m times of drought and scarcity. 

m 
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The subject has been prominently brought under your novice iu 
the recent reports of the Public Works Commissioners for the 
different Presidencies; and we trust that immediate measures 
will be taken to supply a deficiency which is at present but too 
apparent. 

81. Wo may notice, in connexion with these two classes of 
institutions of an essentially practical character, the Schools of 
Industry and Design which have been set on foot from time to 
time in different parts of India. We have lately received a very 
encouraging report of that established by Dr. Hunter in Madras ; 
and we have also been informed that Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, with 
his accustomed munificence, has offered to lay out a very con¬ 
siderable sum upon a like school in Bombay. Suchinstitntions as 
these will, in the end, be self-supporting ; but we are ready to 
assist in their establishment by grants in aid for the supply of 
models, and other assistance which they may advantageously 
derive from the increased attention which has been paid of late 
years to such subjects iu this country. We enclose you the copy 
of a report which we have received from Mr. Redgrave upon the 
progress of the Madras school, which may prove of great value in 
guiding the efforts of the promoters of any similar institutions 
which may hereafter be established in India. We have also per¬ 
ceived with satisfaction, that the attention of the Council of 
Education in Calcutta has been lately directed to the subject of 

R p -t o r ir .attaching to each zillah school the means of 
Instruction, Bengal, teaching practical agriculture; for there is, as 

Dr. Mouat most truely observes, “no single 
IMigo c XXI. advantage that could be afforded to the vast 

rural population of India that would equal the introduction of an 
improved system of agriculture.” 

82. The increasing desire of the Mahomedau population to 
acquire European knowledge has given us much satisfaction. Wc 
perceive that the Council of Education of Bengal has this subject 
under consideration, and we shall receive with favour any proposi¬ 
tion which may appear to you to be likely to supply the waifts of 
so large a portion of the natives of India. 

83. The imjwrtauce of female education iu India cannot be 
overrated; and we have observed with pleasiu'C the evidence 
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wliioh*i9 now afforded of an increased desire on the part of many 
of tlic natives of India to give a good education to their daughters. 
By this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to 
the educational and moral tone of the people than by the education 
of men. We have already observed that schools for females are 
included among those to which grants in aid may be given ; and 

Report on Public caunot refrain from expressing our cor- 
Tustriiction, Bongai, dial Sympathy with the efforts which arc 
184J-O0, page 2. being made in this direction. Our Go¬ 

vernor General in Council has declared, in a communication to the 
Government of Bengal, that the Goveniment ought to give to 
native female education in India its frank and cordial support; 
in this we heartily concur, and we especially approve of the 
bestowal of marks of honor uj)on such native gentlemen as Kao 
Bahadur Maganbhdi Karramchand, who devoted 20,000 rupees 
to the foundation of two native female schools in Ahmcdabad, as 
by such means our desire for the extension of female education 
becomes generally known. 

84. Considerable misaj)prehcusiou*appears to exist as to our 
views with respect to religious instruction in the Government 
institutions. Those institutions were founded for the benefit of 
the whole population of India; and, in order to effect tfaeir object, 
it was, and is, indisjieusable that the education conveyed in them 
should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, 
placed in the libraries of the colleges and schools, and the pupils 
are able freely to consult it. This is as it should be; and, more¬ 
over, we have no desire to prevent, or discourage' any e.xplanations 
which the pupils may, of their own free will, ask from the 
masters upon the subject of the Christian religion, provided that 
such information be given out of school hours. Such instruction 
being entirely voluntary on both sides, it is necessary, in order to 
prevent the slightest suspicion of an intention on our part to make 
use of the influence of Government for the purpose of proselytism, 
that no notice shall be taken of it by the inspectors in their 
perifldicifl visits. 

S.'S. Having now finished the sketch that we proposed to give 
of the scheme for the encouragement of education in India, which 
we desire to sec gradually brought into operation, we proceed to 
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make some observations upon the state of education in the several 
Presidencies, and to point out the parts of our general plair whieh 
arc most deficient in each. 

86. In Bengal, education through the medium of the English 
language has arrived at a higher point than in any other part of 
India. We are glad to receive constant evidence of an increasing 
demand for such an education, and of the readiness of the natives 
of different districts to exert themselves for the sake of obtaining 
it. There are now five Government Anglo-Vernacular colleges; 
and zillah schools have been established in nearly every district. 
We confidently expect that the introduction of the system of 
grants in aid will very largely increase the number of schools of 
a superior order; and we hope that, before long, sulficient 
provision may be found to exist in many parts of the country 
for the education of the middle and higher classes, independent 
of the Government institutions, which may then be closed, as 
has been already the case in Burdwan, in consequence of the 
enlightened conduct of the Rajah of Burdwan, or they may be 
transferred to local management. 

87. Very little has, however, been hitherto done in Bengal 
for the education of the mass of the people, especially for their 
instniction, through the medium of the vernacular languages. A 
few vernacular schools were founded by Government in 181*1, of 
which only 3.3 now remain, with 1,400 puj)ils, and, upon their 
transfer, in April 1852, from the charge of the Boai'd of Revenue 
to that of the Council of Education, it appeared that “ they were 
m a languishing state, and had not fulfilled the. expectations 
formed on their establishment.” 

88. We have perused, with considerable interest, the report of 
Mr. Robinson, Inspector of the Assam schools, of which there 
appear to be 74, with upwards of 3,000 pupils. Mr. Robinson’s 
suggestions for the improvement of the system under which they 
are now managed appear to us to be worthy of consideration, and 
to approach very nearly io the principle upon which vemacidar 
education has been encouraged in the North-Western Provinces. 
We shall be prepared to sanction such measures as you may 
approve of, to carry out Mr. Robinson’s views. 

89. But the attention of the Government of Bengal should be 
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seriously directed to the consideration of some plan for the 
encouragement of indigenous schools, and for the education of 
the lower classes, which, like that of Mr. Thomason in the 
North-Western Provinces, may bring the benefits of education 
practically before them, and assist and direct their efforts. We 
arc aware that the object held out by the Government of Agra to 
induce the agricultural classes to improve their education does 
not exist in Bengal; but we cannot doubt that there may be 
found other similar solid advantages attending elementary 
knowledge, which can be jdaiuly and practically made ajiparcnt 
to the understandings and interests of the lower classes of Bengal. 

50. We perceive that the scheme of study jmrsued in the 
Oriental colleges of Bengal is under the consideration of the 
Council of Education, and it a])pears that tlicy are in an unsatis¬ 
factory condition. We have already sufficiently indicated onr 
views as to those colleges, and we should be glad to sec them 
placed uj)on such a footing as may make tlicm of greater 
practical utility. The points which you have referred to us, in 
your letter of the oth of May, relative to the establishment of a 
Presidency College in Calcutta, will form the subject of a 
separate communication. 

51. In the North-Westeni Provinces the demand,for educa¬ 
tion is so limited by circurnstanct's fully detailed by the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor in one of his early rej»ort.s, that it will probably 
be long before private eff’orts will become energetic enough to 
sup])ly the ]>lace of the establishment, su])|)ort, and managmnent, 
by Government, of places of instruction of the highest grade, 
where there may be a sufficient reason for their institution. 

52. At the same time, the system for the j)romotion of 
general education throughout the country, by means of the 
ins}>ection and encouragement of indigenous schools, has laid the 
foundation of a great advancement in the education of the lower 
classes. Mr. Thomason ascertained, from statistical infor^tion, 
the lamentable state of ignorance in which the peojile wer^ronk, 
whil* the registration of land, which is necessary under the 
revenue settlement of the North-Western Provinces, a|)pcarcd to 
him to offer the stimulus of a direct interest for the acquisition of 
so much knowledge, at least of reading and writing, of the simple 
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rules of arithmetic, mid of land measurement, as would enable 
each man to look after his own rights. 

93. He therefore organized a system of encouragement of 
indigenous schools, by means of a constant inspection by Zillah 
and Pergunnah visitors, under the sujicrintendence of a visitor- 
general ; while, at the head-quarters of eaeh tahsildar, a school 
was established for the purpose of teaching “reading and writing 
the vcniacular languages, both Urdu and Ilindi accounts, and the 
mensuration of laud.” A school-house is provided by Government, 
and the masters of the Tahsili schools receive a small salary, and 
are further entitled to the tuition fees paid by the piqiils, of 
whom none arc educated gratuitously, except “ on recommenda¬ 
tion given by village schoolmasters who may he on the visitor’s 
list.” A certain sum is annually allotted to each Zillah for the 
reward of deserving teachers and scholars; and the attention of the 
visitor-general was expressly directed to the preparation of 
elementary school-books in the vernacular language, which are 
sold through the agency of the Zillah and the Pergunnah visitors. 
We shall be prepared to sanction the gradual extension of some 
such system as this to the other districts of the Agra Presidency, 
and we have already referred to it as the model by which 
the effort? of other Presidencies for the same object should 
I be guided. 

!M. Ill the Presidency of Bombay, the character of the educa¬ 
tion conveyed in the. Anglo-Vernacular colhjges is almost, if not 
qiilU', equal to that in Bengal; and the Elphinstonc Institution is 
an instance of a college conducted in the main upon tbc princij)lc 
of grants in aid, which we desire to see more extensively carried out. 
Considerable attention has also been paid in Bombay to education 
through the medium of the veniacular languages. It aj>pears that 
21 (i vernacular sehools arc under the management of the Board 
of Education, and that the number of pupils attending them is 
moKHjj^an 12,000. There are three Inspectors of the district 
schools, one of whom (Mahadeo Govind Shastri) is a native of 
India. The schools are reported to he improving, and mlistcrs 
trained in the Government colleges have been recently appointed 
to some of them with the happiest effects. These results .are 
very creditable to the Presidcucy of Bombay; and we trust that 
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cadi Qovernmeiit school will now be made a centre from which 
the indigenous schools of the adjacent districts may be inspected 
and encouraged. 

95. As the new revenue settlement is extended in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, there will, we apprehend, be found an inducement 
precisely similar to that which has been taken advantage of by 
Mr. Thomason, to make it the interest of the agricultural classes to 
acipiire so much knowledge as will enable them to check the 
returns of the village accountants. We have learnt with satis¬ 
faction that the subject of gradually making some educational 
qualification necessary to the confirmation of these, henalitary 
officers is under the consideration of the Government of Bombay, 
and that a jiractical educational test is now insisted iqion for 
persons em])loyed in many offices under Government. 

!K). In Madras, where little has yet been done by Government 
to promote the education of the mass of the peojde, we can oidy 
remark with satisfaction that the educational efforts of Christian 
TMissionaries h.avc been more succcssfid^ among the Tamul popula¬ 
tion than in any other part of India; and that the Presidency of 
Madras offers a fair field for the adoj)tion of our scheme 
of education in its integrity, by founding Government Anglo- 
Vernacular institutions only where no such places of instruction at 
ju’esent exist, which might, by grants in aid, and other assistance, 
ad<aiuately supjdy the educational w'ants of the peo[)le. We also 
perceive with satisfaction that Mr. Daniel Eliott, in a recent and 
most able minute upon the subject of education, stated that 
Mr. Thomason’s plan for the encouragement of indigenous schools 
might readily be introduced into the Madras Presidency, where 
the Ryotwari settlement offers a similar praetical inducement to 
the peojde for the acquisition of elementary knowledge. 

97. We have now concluded the observations which we think 
it is necessary to address to you uj)on the subject of the education 
of the natives of India. We have declared that our objeetps to 
extend European knowledge throughout all classes of the peoj)lc. 
We have shown that this object must be effected by means of the 
English language in the higher branches of instruction, and by 
Hint of the vernacular languages of India to the great mass of 
the people. We have directed such a system of general superin- 
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teiulonce and ins])Cction by Government to be estiiblished, Rs will, 
if jiroperly earned out, give efficieney and unifonnity to your 
efforts. We propose, by the institution of Universities, to provide 
the highest test and encouragement of a liberal education; By 
sanctioning grants in aid of private efforts, we hope to call to 
the assistance of Government private exertions and private 
liberality. The higher classes will now be gradually called upon to 
dcjiciid more upon themselves ; and jmur attention has been more 
especially directed to the education of the middle and lower 
classes, both by the establishment of fitting schools for this 
])urpose, and by means of a careful euconragenicnt of the native 
S(di()ols which exist, and have existed from time immemorial, in 
every A illage, and none of which, perhaps, cannot in some degree 
be made available to the end we have in view. We have noticed 
some jiartieular ])oints connected with education, and we have 
reviewed the condition of the different Presidencies in this re.sj)cct, 
with a desire to point out what should be imitated, and what is 
wanting, in each. 

!)8. We have only to add, in conclusion, that we commit this 
subject to you, with a sincere belief that you will cordially co- 
o])crate with us in endeavouring to effect the great object we have in 
hand, and that avc desire it should be authoritatively communicated 
to the ])rincipal officers of every district in India, that henceforth 
they are to consider it to be an important part of their duty, not 
only in that social intercourse with the natives of India which we 
always learn witli pleasure that they maintain, but also with all 
the influence of their high position, to aid in the extension of 
education, and to sujiport the inspectors of schools by every means 
in their j)ower. 

09. We believe that the measures we have determined upon 
are calculated to extend the benefits of education throughout 
India ; but at the same time, we must add that we are not 
sanguine enough to expect any sudden, or even speedy, results 
to follow from their adoption. To imbue a vast and ignorant 
population with a general desire for knowledge, and to* take 
advantage of that desire when excited to improve the means for 
diffusing education amongst them, must be a work of many 
years; which, by the blessmg of Divine Providence, may largely 
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eottdace to the moral and intellectual improvement of the vdsss 
of the natives of India. 

100. As a Government, we can do no more than direct the 
efforts of the people, and aid them wherever they appear to 
require most assistance. The result depends more upon them 
than upon us; and although we are fully aware that the 
measures wc have now adopted will involve in the end a much 
larger expenditure upon education from the revenues of India, 
or, in other words, from the taxation of the people of India, 
than is at present so applied, we are convinced, with Sir Thomas 
Munro, in words used many years since, that any expense which 
may be incurred for this object “ will be amply rc-paid by the 
improvement of the country; for the general diffusion of know¬ 
ledge is inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by increasing 
industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion to acquire 
them, and by the growing prosperity of the people.” 


(Signed) 


We are, &c. 

J. OlH'HAnt. (Signed) W. J. Eastwick. 


E. Macnaghten. 
C. Mills. 

11. Ellice. 

J. W. IIOGG. 


R. D. Mangles. 

J. P. Willoughby. 
J. II. Astell. 

F. Currie. 


No. 177. 

From C. Beadon, Esq., 

Secretary to the Govemment of India, 

To the Chief Secretary to the 

Government of Bombay. 

Home Department. Dated the 2Gth January 1855. 

Sir, 

With reference to the Despatch of the Honorable Court of 
Directors addressed to your Govemment on the 30th August last, 
■No. 39, I am directed to forward for the information, and, so far 
us applicable, for the giydance of the Honorable the Governor in 
bb 
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Council, copy of the letters addressed to the Governments of Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces, on the subject of Education, 
and also of the instructions given to the Committee which the 
Governor General in Council has appointed for preparing a 
scheme for the establishment of Universities in the Presidency 
Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

2, The Governor General in Council further directs me to 
request, that the Governor in Council will favour the Committee 
with a list erf the persons whom it is intended should form the 
Senate of the future University, and with the views and opinions 
of the local Government in regard to the measures to be adopted 
for carrying out the Honorable Court’s plan of an University in 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. Beadon, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

Fori William, the 25lh January 1855. 

No. 16C. 

FromeX!!. Beadon, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

To W. Grey, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Home Devautment. liated the 2Gth January 1855. 

Sir, 

I am now desired to communicate to you the following obser¬ 
vations and orders of the Governor General in Council on the 
Despatch of the Honorable Court of Directors, No. 49, dated the 
19th July last, on the subject of Education in India :— 

2. The Despatch itself contains so complete an exposition of 
the wishes and intentions of the Honorable Court; it lays ^Jown 
80 clearly the prineiples by which the Government of India is 
henceforth to be guided in regard to Education; and it indicates 
so plainly the general form of the system by which the instruction 
of the Natives of this country is to be carried on, that it is <juite 
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unnewBssary for the Governor General In CJouncil to enter upon 
any general remarks on the subject. It remains for His Lordship 
only to consider the practical measures which should now be 
taken in execution of the instructions of the Honorable Court. 

3. The Despatch divides its subject generally under three 
principal heads, and it may be most convenient to follow that 
distribution. These heads are— 

1st .—Machinery for managing the Department. 

2nd .—Establishment of Universities. 

3rd .—Grants in aid. 

4. With regard to the first of these it is to be observed, that 
the Despatch treats the organization of the new machinery as a 
matter which should be dealt with immediately and independently 
of the other subjects. To save time, the Court have authorised 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay to make provisional 
arrangements, which those Governments arc to report to the 
Government of India for approval and sanction; and the Des¬ 
patch leaves it to the Governor General in Council to “ take 
similar measures ” for Bengal and Agra, and for the Non-Regu¬ 
lation Provinces. The first practical step, then, to be taken, is 
to give authority to the Governments of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces to appoint severally an Officer to superintend 
the Department of Education, and a sufiicient staff of Inspectors 
and Clerks. 

5. Of the Superintending Officers it is observed in the Des¬ 
patch, that it may perhaps be advisable that they, as well as some 
^ the Inspectors, should in the first instance be members of the 
Civil Service, though not to be considered as necessarily so, to the 
exclusion of more fit persons, European or Native. It is also 
suggested that their remuneration should be such as publicly to 
recognize the importance of their duties. The Governor General 
in Council accordingly authorises the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal to appoint a head of the Department for the Lower 
Provinces, imder the designation of “ Director of Public Instruc- 
tionV’ on a salary not exceeding Rs. 3,000 a mouth, according to 
the standing of the Officer selected, so as to allow of a gradual 
increase to the salary, if it be fixed in the first instance at a less 
sum than Rs. 3,000 a month, until it reach that limit, and thereby 
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to retain, if desirable, the services of a competent Office? for a 
considerable time. His Lordship also authorises the employment 
of not more than four Inspectors, on salaries varying from 
Rs. ,500 to Rs. 1,500 a month. The necessary establishment of 
Clerks and other Officers is left in the first instance to be fixed 
by the Lieutenant Governor, subject to the approval of the 
Governor General in Council, to whom the scheme of establish¬ 
ment, when matured, will have to be submitted for sanction. 

6. It is only necessary to add on this head, that upon the 
ability and energy of the Superintending Officer, and upon the 
vigilance and efficiency of the Inspectors, will depend in a great 
measure not only the well-doing of the Government Schools, but 
also of the Colleges apd Schools to be affiliated to the University 
when founded, and the success or failure of the system of grants 
in aid. 

7. The next practical step to be taken, in the order observed 
in the Despatch, relates to the establishment of an University. 
Here, however, occurs something like an ambiguity in the 
Despatch, which requires to be cleared up. 

8. The general impression which the whole tenor of the 
Despatch is calculated to leave on the mind on a first perusal 
is, that it ns intended to convey to the Government instructions 
upon particular and general measures and principles which the 
Government is, without further reference Home, empowered and 
expected to carry into immediate effect. Tlie Despatch sets 
out by a declaration that the Home Authorities, after ample 
past experience and present advice and information, “ are now 
in a position to decide upon the mode in which the assistance of 
Government should be afforded to the more extended and 
systematic promotion of general education in India, and on the 
measure! which , should at once be adopted to that end." At a 
subsequent place, the Universities are alluded to as “ a most 
important part of our present plan." Hie immediate appoint¬ 
ment of Inspectors is insisted upon as necessary to the develop¬ 
ment of the new system, while an important part of the duties 
of the Inspectors is stated to be their periodically visiting the 
Institutions affiliated to the Universities; Again, the statement 
of " the general scheme of the measimes which we propose to 
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adopt’* is made to include both the announcement of the plan 
of Universities, and also that of grants in aid, about the latter of 
which there can be no doubt that the Court intend their 
immediate introduction; and the former as well as the latter, 
and, indeed, the description of the whole body of measures for 
the encouragement and extension of Education, English and 
.Vernacular, from the establishment of Universities down to the 
inspection of indigenous Vernacular Schools, is prefaced by the 
declaration that the Court are “ describing generally what we 
wish to see done, leaving it to you, in communication with the 
several local Governments, to modify particular measures, so 
far as may be required, in order to adapt them to the different 
parts of India.” 

9. Judging, then, from the expressions, as well as from the 
whole purport of the Despatch, it might have been supposed that 
the establishment of the Universities, like all other measures 
suggested or directed in the document in question, was at once to 
be carried into effect by tbe Governor General in Council; the 
more especially as the University in its examinations, its connection 
with the superintendence over affiliated institutions, its power of 
making rules for the whole, subject to the approval of Govern¬ 
ment, and its function of giving degrees, seems to dje almost 
essential to the vital energy of the new system as laid down in the 
Despatch. 

10. In this view, it would have seemed necessary, in analogy 
to the course pursued on the establishment of the London 
University, that a Bill should forthwith be introduced into tbe 
Legislative Council, to incorporate and empower the University 
for its propef purposes; and also to name and appoint the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, and provide for the 
filling of subsequent vacancies in their numbers. And this is the 
course which it would seem most reasonable and right to adopt, 
were it not. for the wording of paragraph 33 of the Court’s 
Despatch, in which, in apparent opposition to the general purpose 
of the Despatch, the Honorable Court “ desire that you take into 
consideration the institution of Universities at Calcutta and 
Bombay, upon the general principles which we have now explained 
to you, and report to ut upon the best method of procedure, with 
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a view to their incorporation, by Acts of the Legislative Goundl 
of India.” 

11. Tlie Goreraor General in Council was at first inclined to 
think that it was the wish of the Honorable Conrt that the 
Government of India should proceed to the establishment of the 
Universities simultaneously with the other changes which were 
authorised in the Despatch. The general tenor of that, 
document, and casual expressions contained in other letters from 
the Honorable Court, still seem to his Lordship to favour that 
interpretation. It is the one which the wishes of the Governor 
General in Council would incline him to adopt, and he is most 
reluctant to surrender it. But the language of the 3.3rd paragraph 
is so exjilicit and precise—it so distinctly requires the Govern¬ 
ment of India to report to the Honorable Court, with reference to 
the proposed Universities, “ upon the best method of procedure, 
with a view to their incorporation by Acts of the Legislative 
Council of India,” and it differs so markedly from the form of 
expression employed in paragraph 20, that there is no escape from 
the necessity for reporting to the Honorable Court the recommen¬ 
dations that may be made respecting the proposed Universities, 
before j)roceediug to give effect to them, 

12. Tiie Governor General in Council regrets this delay, but it 
will probably not defer the institution of the Universities more 
than a few months. In the mean time, it appears to His Lord- 
ship in (Council, that the members of the Council of Education, 
relieved from their present duties, together with the other 
gentlemen whom it is proposed to associate with them in the 
future Senate, may be requested to apply themselves to the 
consideration of the Rules and Regulations which will be required 
for the governance of the Universities hereafter. Instructions 
will accordingly be issued to those gentlemen from this office, 
and the Governor General in Council hopes, that by the adoption 
of this course, hardly any time will practically be lost. 

13. The next branch of the Despatch relates to grants in aid. 
Upon this head there is not room for much remark, lieyond 
what is contained in the Despatch itself. It is stated in the 
Despatch, that Rules are to be framed for the administration of 
the grants, and the Governor General in Council desires to leave 
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thefraihingof these Rules in each Presideney to the local Gorern- 
ment; the Rules, when framed, being submitted for the apjiroval 
of the Government of India. 

14. It is stated in the Despatch—1*/, that grants are to be 
based on entire non-interference as to the religious instruction 
conveyed in the Schools assisted; 2nd, that they are to be given, 
80 far as the requirements of districts and the funds at disposal 
permit, to all Schools which give a good secular education, and 
are under permanent local management; 'ird, that they are 
to be given to no Schools which do not require from their pujiils 
a fee for tuition, except Normal Schools ; and that they are to 
be given for specific objects in preference to simple pecuniary 
grants for general expenses. The s[)ecific objects are stated to 
be—augmentation of salaries of Head Teachers, supjdy of Junior 
Teachers, foundation or part foundation of Scholarshij)s, or 
partly erecting or repairing a School-house, and provision of 
books. The amount and continuance of assistance are to depend 
on reports of Government Inspectors^ To these conditions it 
may be added, that the grant should in no case exceed in amount 
the sum expended on the School by private persons or bodies, 
and that they should be carefully so given, as that the effect 
shall not be in any case the substitution of piiblic fbr private 
expenditure, but the increase and improvement of Education. 

15. The Governor General in Council is entirely of opinion, 
that these Rules should be so framed as that the local Govern¬ 
ment shall not be fettered by the necessity foy referring every 
individual proposal for a grant in aid to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. It will be much better in every way that, certain rules 
having been prepared by the local Government regarding grants 
in aid, and having received the confirmation of the Governor 
General in Coimcil, the local Government should be left entirely 
free in the distribution of the grants. 

16. His Lordship in Council also thinks, that in like manner 
the aggregate annual amount of the grants having been fixed, the 
details of the expenditure should be left entirely in the hands of 
the local Government. It is difficult to say what the aggregate 
amomrt to be placed at the disposal of the local Governments 
should be, until some inqipry has been made and some experience 
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gained. lu the mean time, the Buies may be framed, in die first 
instance, so as to provide for an expenditure upon grants in aid, 
equal to 5 per cent, upon the annual educational expenditure, and 
the local Government may also have authority to substitute 
expenditure to a given amount by a grant in aid for a similar 
amount of direct Government expenditure. 

1 7. The other parts of the Despatch relate entirely to matters 
■which may be disposed of by the Lieutenant Governor. Such, 
for instance, are the modifications proposed in the system of 
Scholarships, the establishment of Normal Schools, the preparation 
of Vernacular School-books, and the bestowal of public patronage 
on educated persons. The subject of establishing Vernacular 
Schools will be dealt with in a separate communication. 

18. The Governor General in Council will expect to receive 
from the Honorable the Lieutenant Governor an Annual Beport 
on the state and progress of Education of all kinds, within the 
limits of his Governorship, commencing with the official year 
ending the 30th April next; and His Lordship in Council ho])ca 
that these Beports will be funrished as soon as possible after the 
close of the period to which they refer. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C, Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

Fort William, the 2(ith January 1855. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) C. Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

N OTE. —The letter (of the same date) addressed by Mr. Secretary Beadou 
to the Govomineut of tlie Nortli-Westcm Provmcos is in the same terms as 
the alaive, except as regaids the number and salaries of Inspectors, of whom 
the latter Government arc authorised in parajp'aph 6 to employ not more than 
two, on salaries varying from Rs. 800 to Hs. 1,300 a month. 
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From C. Beadon, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

To the Honorable Sir J. W. Coevill, Kt, 

The Honorable J. P. Grant. 

H. Ricketts, Esq. 

C. R. Prinsep, Esq. 

D. Elliot, Esq. 

A. Malet, Esq. 

C. Allen, Esq. 

C. Beadon, Esq. 

W. G. Young, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel Goodwyn. 

R. Mackinnon, Esq., M.D. 

.1. Jackson, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S. 

11, Woodrow, Esq. 

Lieutenant W. N. Lees. 

The Rev. W. Stephenson. 

J. C. Marsiiman, Esq. 

Baboo Prosunno Comar Tagore. 

Baboo Ramapersad Roy. 

Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose. 

Pundit Isserchunder Surma. 

Home Department. Dated the 26M January 1856. 

Gentlemen, 

The Most Noble the Governor General in Council is desirous 
that steps should be immediately taken to prej)arc the scheme of 
an University, to be established in Calcutta, in accordance with 
the desire of the Honorable Court of Directors, iis expressed in 
their Despatch No. 49, dated the 19th July last, of which 20 
printed cojues are herewith forwarded for your information. The 
terms of the Honorable Court’s Despatch preclude His Lordship 
in Council from establishing an University, either here or at 
either of the other Presidency towns, without further orders from 
the Home Dejiartme4K but in antici[)atiou of those orders, 
which, after the decided opinions embodied in the Despatch, His 
Lordship in Council cannot doubt will be favourable, he considers 
ce 
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it desirable that the details of a scheme, in accordance with tlic 
outline sketched in the Despatch, should be settled with as little 
delay as possible, so that Bills for the incorporation of the 
Universities at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, may at the proper 
time be brought into the Legislative Council, and that draft rules 
for examinations, for the grant of degrees, and for other cognate 
matters, may be ready for discussion and adoption by the SeuateSj 
so soon as those Bills arc passed into law. 

2. With a view to secure uniformity in all importaiit points 
of principle, the Governor General in Council has come to the 
conclusion, that the schemes of the Madras and Bombay Univer¬ 
sities should be framed in thcdirst instance by the body to whom 
is entrusted the duty of preparing that of the Calcutta University. 
He thinks it of considerable importance that the three Universities 
should resemble each other in their main features, and especially 
that the Acts of Incorj)oration should be as nearly ns possible 
cast in the same terms. Local circumstances will doubtless to 
some extent render modifications necessary ; but it is essential 
that the legal status and authority of each University should be 
the same, and that at each Presidency town the same degree of 
acquirement in every branch of knowledge should entitle its 
possessor to the same kind of academical distinction and honour. 

3. The Governor General in Council has accordingly been 
pleased to appoint you to be a Committee, for preparing a scheme 
for the establishment of Universities in the Presidency towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. In conformity with the wishes 
of the Honorable Court, His Lordship in Council has a\ ailed 
himself on this occasion of the willing and valuable assistance of 
the. Honoraldc President, and the Members of the late Council of 
Education ; he has added to their number several other gentlemen, 
whom it is the intention of the Government hereafter to associate 
with them in the Senate of the University of Calcutta ; and he has 
also appointed to the Committee the Members of the Legislative 
Council from Madras and Bombay, whose experience of the 
cirtfumstanccs and wants of those Presidencies will enable them to 
render very valuable assistance. 

4. The Honorable Sir James Colvill will be the President of 
the Committee, and the Committee will choose its own Secretary. 
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The Setretary will have authority to frank, as in the Public Ser¬ 
vice, all letters relating exclusively to the business of the Com¬ 
mittee, to indent for stationery on the public stores, and to incur 
such trifling contingent chai'ges as may be necessary. If, as will be 
most convenient, the Secretary be already in charge of a public 
office, he will not require the scmces of a Clerk. The Committee 
will probably find it advisable to appoint, from among themselves, 
a Sub-Committee of Correspondence, to conduct the preliminary 
inquiries, and to frame the rough draft of a scheme for discussion 
by the whole Committee. His Lordship in Council would deprecate 
resort to written minutes by any Member of the Committee, and 
would recommend, as a preferable arrangement, that the scheme, 
when drawn up by a small Sub-Committee of Correspondence, 
should be discussed at a full meeting of the Committee (of which 
a majority may form a quorum), and settled according to the 
opinions of the majority of Members i)rcsent. 

The Committee will correspond with the several local Go¬ 
vernments, and obtam from them their views and opinions in regard 
to the measures to be adopted for the purpose of carrying out the 
Honorable Court’s plan of an University in the several Presidencies. 
From the Honorable the Lieutenant Govemols of Bengal and the 
N. W. Provinces the Committee will receive valuable suggestions 
in regard to the proposed Calcutta Uiuversity ; and the Honorable 
the Governors in Council of Madras and of Bombay will afford the 
Committee all requisite mformation respecting those to be establish¬ 
ed at the other Presidency towns. Those Governments will also be 
requested from hence to furnish the Committee wfitll lists of the per¬ 
sons who are eventually to form the Senate of those Universities, in 
order that their names may be included in the Act of lucorjioration. 

(i. The Governor General in Council is of opinion that the 
office of Chancellor of the University of Calcutta should be held by 
the Governor General for the time being, and that the Lieutenant 
Governors of Bengal and the N. W. Provinces, and the Members 
of the Council of India, should be Members of the Senate. In 
like manner, the Governors of Madras and Bombay should, in 
His Lordship’s opinio*, be the Chancellors, and the Members of 
Council of those Presidencies Members of the Senate of the 
Universi^s of ITadras and Bombay. 
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7. It has been svtggested to the Governor General in Council, 
that tliere should be two degrees in each of the subjects embraced 
in the design of an Indian University, viz. Literature, Mathematics, 
Science, Law, Civil Engineering, and Medicine, and that on the 
taking of each degree the student should have, as in the London 
University, an opportunity of taking honours. This suggestion 
II is Lordship desires to leave to the consideration of the Com¬ 
mittee, and eventually of the Senate, observing, that any one 
degree of the very low standard which seems to be contemplated 
by the Honorable Court would be of little value. Tlie Governor 
General in Couneil also leaves it to the Committee to consider 
what titles shall be assigned to the several degrees; but he desires 
to express doubts of the expediency of adopting in the Universi¬ 
ties of India the nomenclature which has from long usage become 
peculiar to the Universities of England. 

8. In the 30th paragraph of the Honorable Court’s Despatch, 
allusion is made to the foundation of Professorships in connexion 
with the University, for the purpose of giving Lectures iu certain 
branches of knowledge. The establishment of a general Presidency 
College in Calcutta has rendered unnecessary the foundation of 
any such Professorships here; but if they should be required 
either at.Madras or Bombay, there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for not departing to that extent from the plan of the 
Loudon University, which the Honorable Court have wisely held 
up as the model to. be generally followed in India. In that case, 
however, the departments of instruction and of examination should 
be kept distinct*from each other. 

9. With these observations. His Lordship in Council leaves 
the subject to the careful aird anxious consideration of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Cecil Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

Fort William, the 2CM January 1855. 

(True copy) 

(Signed -Cecil Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government oWndia. 
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lEstabltsIbmi'nt, 

on the ]«< January 185 . 3 . 

COLLEGK. 

Designaliona. ’ Names. Salaries. 


PrinripaU Professor of Eng¬ 
lish Liternlnre, Loyic, Men¬ 
tal and Moral Philosophy. . .Iohn IIabkness, A.M, . Rs. 700 

Professor of History, Cteoyra- 
phy, Political Economy, and 

Indued ion . R. S. Sinclair, M.A... 000 

Professor 'f Chemistry, Botany, 

and Geology . Herbert Giraud, M.D 200 

Professor of Mathematics and 

Natural Philosophy . Dadabhai Naoroji 400 

* Central School. 

Master . Uamanji Pe!5tanji. 

Assistant Masters. 

Ardcsliir Framji. Bhairaonatli Mangesh. 

Jnhanghir Barjodji. Harishaukar Balcrisliiia. 

Kaikhosru Ilormazji. Bakji Amritrao. 

Kavazji Shajiurji. Hagliunath Jagannatli. 

Edaiji Nasai'vanji. KhursheUji Manekji. 

IVstanji .Talianghirji. Kahandas Tapidas. 

llorrnazji Edaiji. Ilaiivhand Jauardhan. 

Sanscrit Teacher, 

Keshava Shastri bin Sakharam. 

Persian Teaeher, 

Aga Mirza Pir Mahamad. 


li 
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Vi;iiNAt:iil.An Teaciieks. 


Oiijarati, 

Marathi. 

Unnchodilas Ghirdliarlal. 

Kosliava Shastri. 

Mansuklia Narsidas. 
Parldiiiram Navaliain. 

Bal Barasharatn Sliastr: 

Branch 

Schools. 

Fort. 

Desi/ximiiouM. 

Namns. 

Master . 

Kavazji Niisliirvaiiji. 
Nusliiivaiiji Naoiozji. 
Edaiji Nanabliai. 

Sorabji Edalji. 

Chiinanlal Nandalal. 

Assistant Masters . 

Vernacular Teacher . 


Mumhac/efi. 


Master . 

Gangadas Kcsboddas. 

r 

Manckslia Beramji. 

Assistant Masters .< 

Maiiclierji Mervauji. 

*■ ) 

(.iovind Vishnu. 


Framji Beramji. 

yemncular Teacher . 

Bbikaji Bl^skar. 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 

1854. 

{Circular.) 

The Aiinunl Examination will commence at the Institution, on 
Monday the 27th instant, at 11 a. m., and will be conducted in the 
following order, viz :— 


I.— nRANCri SCHOOLS. 
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III.—COLLEGE. 


Candidates for 
Clare Scholarshii's. 


Second Year Class. 


39 Competitors. 2G Students, 


Subjects. 

From n to *i, Paper. 
From 2 to 6, Viva voce. 

Days. 


Subjects. 

Prom 11 to 2, I’apor. 
Prom 2 to 5, Viva vocc. 

Arithmctic.Mnthematics. 

Monday y 

4ih. 

Literntiuv, Translation 

History, Gcos;ra))hy. 

Tuesduy, 


Miitlii-niatics. 

Literature and General 
Knoivledf'c. 

Wednesdapy 

()/A. 

Chemistry. 

Translation. 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saitirday, 

1th. 

Hth. 

m. 

History, Geography. 
Mental Plnloso|>hy. 
Political Economy. 


First Year Class. Third Year Cla.ss. 

35 Students. 11 Students. 


Subjects. 

From 11 to *2, Paper. 
From 2 to 5, Viva voce. 

Days. 

! 

1 

Subject,'!. 

From 11 to 2, Paper. 

From 2 to 5, Vj\6. voce. 

Cliemistry. 

Logic. 

Translation, Literature. 
History, Geography. 
Mathematics. 

Political Economy,* 

Monday, IIM. 

Tuesday, ]2th. 

H'ednesday, VHh. 
Thursday, \4th. 

. Friday, 

Saturday, UJ/A. 

Political Economy. 
Mathematics. 

Botany. 

Moral Philosophy. 
Induction. 

Essay, Literature. 


Fourth Year Class. 


2 Students. 


Days. , 

Subjects. 

From 11 to 2, Paper. 
From 2 to 5, Vivii vocc. 

Friday, 8M. 

Saturday, 9/A. 

Physics. 

Ethics.* , 


* In other subjects, along with the Tlirtl Year Class. 
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PROGRAMME OF COURSE OF STUDY. 

18.54. 


. I.—BRANCH SCHOOLS, AND LOWER CENTU.4L 
SCHOOL. 

First {Lowest) Gi.ass. 

English Heading. —M’Culloch’s First and Second Books. 
Writing. —Progressive Lessons. 

Vernacular. —Moral Class-Book ; Gratmnar ; Outlines of Geo- 
grajdiy. 

Arithmetic. —Simple Rules. 

Secon’d Ci.ak.s. 

English Reading. —M’Culloeh’s Third Book. 

Grammar. —Reid’s Rudiments. 

Writing. —Figures, Capitals, and Text. 

Vernacular. —Moral Class-Book ; Grammar; Geography. 

Arithmetic. —Fractious, Vulgar and Decimal. , 
Vernacular and English. —School Dialogues ; Exercises on the 
Tenses. 

Third Class. 

English Reading. —Chambers’ Moral Class-Book. 

Grammar. —Reid’s lludimeuts. 

Geography. —Reid’s. 

Arithmetic. —Thomson’s: Proportion. 

Writing. —Round Hand. 

Vernacular .—Introduction to the History of India; Life of 
Columbus; Grammar. 

Vernacular and English. —Idiomatic Exorcises ; Green’s Phrases. 
Fourth Class. 

English Rending. —M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons. 

Grammar. —M’Culloch’s. 

G eograph y .—Reid’s. 
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AriClitnetic. —Thomson’s : Interest, Practice, Involution, Evo¬ 
lution, Sim|ilc and Compound Proportion. 

Writing .—Hound Hand, Small Hand. 

Vernacular .—History of British India; History of India; Life of 
Columbus ; Grammar. 

Vernacular and English .—Idiomatic Exorcises ; Green’s Phrases. 


II.—UPPER CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

Fiith Class. 

English Reading. —M’Culloch’s Course of Reading : Poetical 
Pieces. 

drammur. —M’Cullocli’s. 

Geography. —Niclioll’s. 

History. —Wilson's Universal History. 

Geometry. —Euclid, Books I—III. 

Algebra. —Division, Simj)lc Erpiations. 

Vernacular .—Life of Columbus ; Grammar ; History of British 
India. 


Sixth Class, 2nd Division. 

English Reading. —M’Culloch’s Course of Reading. 

Grammar. —M’Culloch’s. 

Geography. —Nicholl’s. 

History. —■Clmvnbcrs’ Ill.story of the British Empire ; Wil¬ 
son’s Universrd History; Taylor’s Manual of Ancient 
History. 

Geometry. —Euclid, Books I—IV. 

Algebra .—Quadratic Erpiations. 

I/ViVj«9.-^Exerciscs and Translations. 

Sanscrit .—Shabd Rupiiyali; Sanias Chakra ; Pathavali; Bodh 
Vachan; some Shlokas, or moral verses. 

Persian ,—Amadan ; Simple Sentences. 


Sixth Class, Ist Division. 

English Reading. —M’Culloch’s Course of Rending ; (iraimnar. 
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Onogrnphj. — General, of the Four Quarters; particular, of 
Hindustan. 

History. —Murray’s British India, Chaps, i. and ii. ; Tay¬ 
lor’s Ancient ITistory, omittin" Chap, v.. Chap. ix. 
S. .')—8, Chap. xii. S. 6 and 7, Chaps, xiii. xiv. 
and xri. 

Mathematics. —^Kuclid, Six Books, with Exercises; 'Young’s 
Quadratic Ecpiations ; the application of Logarithms to 
Interest and Annuities; Plane Trigonometry : Young’s, 
omitting Articles 27, 28, ,11. 

Physics. —Chaml)cr.s’ Matter and Motion. 

Translation. —Written and Oral, into and from the Verna¬ 
culars, 

Sansci it. 1 game as in the 2nd Division. 

Persian .— j 


III.—COLLEGE. 

First Year Ci'ass. 

English Literature. —Chambers’ Cyclopaedia: Selections from 
Cowper, Rogers, Coleridge, Macaulay. 

Logic. —Easy Lessons on Reasoning : Analytical Introduction. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding, Sects. 1—.'il. 
History. —Ilccrcn’s Political System of Europe and its Colonies : 

Introduction ; Origin of Colonial Establishments, 
)4!)2—1.515 ; Political View of the Reformation from 
1517—1.)55 ; Colonial Affairs during.the period. 
Murray’s India, Chaps, iii—v. 

Geography. —Selections from E. Hughes’ Atlas of Physical, 
Political, and Commercial Geography. 

Political Economy. —Mill’s Principle.s, Rook I. Chaps, i—viii.. 
Book III. Chaps, i—vi. 

Selections from Senior. 

Mathematics. —Young’s Cubic and Biquadratic Equations ; 

Thomson’s Spherical Trigonometry ; Mathematical 
Instruments. 

Physics. —Orlcbar’s Course of Mathematics, Vol. I. : Mechanics, 
Reflection of Light from Plane Surfaces. 
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C/iemMri/. —Chemical Affinity ; Laws of Chemical Combinations 
and the Atoniic Hypothesis ; Light ; Heat ; Magnet¬ 
ism ; Frictional, Voltaic, Magneto, Thermo, and 
Animal, Electricity ; alt the Non-Metallic Elements, 
and certain of the Metals. 

Second Year Class. 

'EnyUsh Literature. —Chambers’ Cyclopeedia : Selections from 
Young, Thomson, Johnson, Collins, Gray, Campbell, 
Scott, Eyron. 

Mental Philosophy. —Locke’s Essay ; Introduction, Book II- 
Ch.aps. i—xxi. (omitting Cliap. i. Sects. 10—20; 
Chap. xiii. Sects. lOtji theend; Chap. xv. ; Chap, 
xxi. Sects. 11—71). 

Cousins’ Psychology by Henry, Chaps, i—iv. ; Appendix, 
pp. 319—339. 

/J/story.—Heeren : Selections from IGOl to 1740; Macaulay’s 
Essays : Sir William Temple, War of Succession in 
Spain, Lord Clive. 

Geography. —Selections from Hughes’ Atlas. 

Political Economy. —Mill, Book III. Chap#, vii—xvii. 

Ilancbck’s Lecture (1848). 

Mathematics. —Waud’s Algebraic Geometry : Part I. Chaps. 

i—xi., the Cycloid, the Involute of the Circle ; Part 
II. Chaps, i. ii. 

Exercises fi;om Salmon’s Conic Sections. 

Physics. —Chambers’ Hydrostatics and Pneumatics ; the Steam- 
Engine, and the Locomotive. 

Chemistry. —The same as First Y ear Students. 

Third Year Class. 

English Literature. —Slmkspeare : Othello. 

Moral Philosophy. — Butler’s Three Sermons on Human Nature ; 

Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue ; Introduction to 
the Analogy. 

Stewart’s Outlines, Part II. Chap, i., and Chap. ii. Sect. i. 
Arts. 1,2. 



Politihal Economy. —Mill, Book III. and Book V. Chaps, i. ii. ; 

Hancock’s Lecture (1848) ; Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
by McCulloch, Note ix.; Hancock’s Perfect Income 
Tax. 

Induction. —Mill’s Logic, Book III. Chaps, i—xviii. ; Book 
IV. Chaps, i—iii. 

Selections from Whewell’s Works. 

Selections from Bacon’s Novum Organum, Book I. 
Mathematics. —Young’s Differential Calculus, Sect. I. and Sect. 

II., Chaps, i. ii. ; Elements of the Integral Calculus. 
Physics. —Hart’s Mechanics, Chap. i. ; Hughes’ Physical Geo¬ 
graphy, Chaps, i—ix. 

Botany .—Structural and Physiological Botany; Principles of 
Classification. 


Fourth Year Class. 

In addition to the Studies of the Third Year Class, 

Moral Philosophy. —Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part 
I. Sects, ii. iii.; Part VII. 

Physics. —Orlebar’s Course of Mathematics, Vol. II. ; Optics, 
Dynamics, and Astronomy. 

John Harkness, A.M., 

Principal. 


Elphinstone Institution, 
Bombay, ‘l^rd November 18.54. 
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L—BRANCH SCHOOLS. 


1st.— FORT. 

Language and General Knowledge. 
Examiner, The Principal. 


First Class. 

Teachfrs i Sorabji Edalji. 

’ I Gujardti, Chimanlal Nandalal. 

Number of Pupils. 33 

Number prcseut at Examination .. 29 

Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s First Book, the whole. 

Gujardti. —Moral Class-Book, pp. 70 ; Outlines of Geogra¬ 
phy, Asia. 

2. These boys commenced the alphabet five months ago. 
They have read less than usual, but most of them can read any 
part of the book, and translate the sentences into Gujarfiti; they 
also point out the different parts of speech; writing just com¬ 
menced. 

3. There is considerable improvement in the Gujardti read¬ 
ing, and more attention is paid to the sense ; parsing good. 
Their knowledge of geography is accurate, so far as it goes. 

4 . Second Class. 

_ ( English, Nasarvanji Naorozji. 

lEACHERS, J Chimanlal Nandalal. 

Number of Pupils ..'. 38 

Number present at Examination ... 36 
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Studies. 

English. —M’Cullocli’s Second Book, the whole ; Third 
Book, pp. 28 ; Outlines of Grammar. 

Gujarhti .—Moral Class-Book, pp. 125 ; Grammar ; Geography 
of Asia. 

5. The reading is very good, and the parsing wonderfully 
correct, for the time ; the derivation of words understood ; some 
promising specimens of writing. 

6. They read Gujarati distinctly, but too loud ; parsing cor¬ 
rect. They can point out the different countries of Asia, the 
principal mountains, rivers, and towns, but have never heard 
of some remarkable places in their own neighbourhood. 


Third Class. 

7. 2nd Division. 

t English, Kavazji Nasarvanji. 

EACHERS, ^ Qujar&ti, Cfiimanlal Nandalal. 

Number of Pupils . 28 

Number present at Examination ... 27 

Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s Third Book, the whole ; Chambers' 
Moral Class-Book, pp. 30 ; Reid’s Rudiments of Grammar, 
pp. 17 ; Reid’s Rudiments of Modern Geography, Asia. 

Gujardti. —Memoir of Columbus, pp. 72 ; Writing from Dic¬ 
tation ; and Grammar. • 

Gujardti and English. —Green’s Phrases, pp. 4. 

8. What has been gone over in class they read pretty fluent¬ 
ly ; parts of speech distinguished, and rules of grammar, so far 
as they have learnt them, applied accurately by all, except a few 
boys near the bottom of the class. In geography they answer 
readily what they have learnt from the bhok, but, like the last 
classt are not sufficiently acquainted with places near home. 
Their knowledge of geography thus wants a proper basis. 

9. In Gnjardti reading and parsing they acquitted themselves 
creditably. 
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10. Division. 

{ English, Edalji Nanabhai. 
chers, j Chimanlal Nandalal. 

Number of Pupils. 40 

Number present at Examination. 39 

Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s Third Book, the whole ; Chambers’ 
Moral Class-Book, pp. 65 ; Reid’s Rudiments of Grammar, 
p;). 22 ; Reid’s Geography, Asia and Europe. 

Gujar&ti. —Memoir of Columbus, the whole ; Writing from 
Dictation ; and Grammar. 

Gujardti and English. —Green’s Phrases, pp. 17. 

11. The answers of these boys display considerable intelli¬ 
gence, ns well as careful teaching, but errors in pronunciation 
are frequent; parsing very good ; geography creditable ; a few 
fair specimens of writing. 

12. A few of them read Gujarati very well, and almost all of 
them parse accurately, but far too quickly, and in a disagreeable 
monotonous tone. 


2nd.— MUMBADEVI. 

13. First Class. 

Mar&ihi Division. 

,p . t English, Govind Vishnu. . 
iEACHEiis, I Bhikaji Bhaskar. 

Number of Pupils. 24 

Number present at Examination ... 21 
Studies. 

English .—M’Culloch’s First Book, the whole ; M’Culloch’s 
Second Book, pp. 40. 

Mar&thi .—Mofal Class-Book, pp. 60 ; Outlines of Geography, 
Asia, * 

14. A few boys at the top read pretty well, and distinguish 
some of the parts of speech, but the hiajority are inferior in 
both respects to the Parsi class, which began after them. 
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15. » With a few exceptions, the Marathi reading is slovenly, 
and little or no attention paid to the sense ; parsing fair; geo¬ 
graphy meagre. It should be mentioned, however, that these 
few read Marathi remarkably well. 


Second Ci.ass. 

10. MarAthi Division. 

TFArwvns / Gangadas Kcshoddas. 

' I MarAthi, Bhikaji Bhaskar. 

Number of Pupils . 20 

Number present at Examination ... 19 
Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s Third Book, pp. 67 ; Reid’s Rudi¬ 
ments of English Grammar, pp. 12. 

MarAthi. —Moral Class-Book, pp. 95 ; Outlines of Geogra¬ 
phy, Asia ; l^iting from Dictation ; Grammar. 

MarAthi and English. —School Diafogues, the whole. 

17. Two of these boys are rather old (14, 15) for this class. 
They do not read so well as some of the others, but they seem 
to be intelligent, and very industrious ; parts of speech ^accurately 
distinguished ; one or two good specimens of writing; appear¬ 
ance of the class upon the whole satisfaefory. 

18. The two senior boys are as much superior to the rest of 
the class in reading and parsing Marathi as they are inferior in 
reading English. In geography the answering Vith few excep¬ 
tions fair. 


19. Gujarati Division. 

_ ^ English, Maneksha Beramji. 

EACBEHs, ^ Bhikaji Bhaskar. 

Number of Pupils.. 30 

Number present at Examination .. 29 

Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s Third Book, pp. 70 ; Reid’s Rudi¬ 
ments of English Grammar, pp. 15. 
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Gujardti.—MoT&\ Class-Book, pp. 60; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation ; Outlines of Geography, Asia. 

Gujarati and English. —Exercises'on the Tenses. 

20. A few boys jin (Jiis class have been longer at school than 
any of those in the last class, but the majority of them are of 
the same standing, and they have read nearly the same number 
of pages. Two or three in this class read better than any of thr 
boys in the other, but there is a greater number of good readers 
and, I think, more intelligence in the Marhtha class. 


Third Class. 

21. 2nd GvjariUi Division. 

TFArHERs Framji Bcramji. 

lEACHERs, I Bhaskar. 

Number of Pupils. 29 

Number present at Examination „ 29 
Studies. 

English. —Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, pp. 40; Reid’s Rudi¬ 
ments of Grammar, pp. 33 ; Reid’s Geograpliy, Asia. 

Gujardti. —Memoir of Columbus, pp. 50 ; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation. 

Gujardti and Green’s Phrases, pp, 20. 

22. One boy in this class has already been four years in the 
English School ; a clever boy may pass the Clare Scholarship 
examination in less time. Reading tolerably accurate, but de¬ 
ficient in spirit; parsing fair; geography not properly under¬ 
stood. 

23. Gujarkti reading fluent, but monotbnous ; parsing 
rattled off at the .highest pitch of their voice. 

24. ^st Gujardti Division. 

,p r English, Mancherji Mervanji. 

lEACHERS, j Bhaskar. 


Number of Pupils. '.... 29 

Number present at Examination.. 29 
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Studies. 

English. —Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, pp. 53 ; Reid’s 
Rudiments of Grammar, pp. 33 ; Reid’s Geography, Asia 
and Europe. 

Gujar&ti .—^Memoir of Columbus, pp. 60 ; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation. 

Qvjar&ti and English. —Green’s Phrases, pp. 30. 

25. The articulation not sufficiently distinct; parsing, upon 
the whole, fair. Better acquainted with the geography of Hin¬ 
dustan than some of the other classes, but their ideas of the 
relative bearing and distance of different places extremely con¬ 
fused. 

26. Gujarati reading and parsing characterized by the same 
faults as in the last class, but in a less degree. 


General REMi^uKs. 

27. In the Fort Branch School there is plenty of accommo¬ 
dation, and the rooms are well ventilated. Still the numbers 
remain stationary. Jamshcdji Rustamji, who was Master of this 
School at the last examination, and who possessed great tact, 
as well as energy, unfortunately died during the vacation. 
Kavazji Nasarvanji, his successor;^ had previously had consider¬ 
able experience in teaching, and since his appointment hits 
devoted himself to the performance of his duties with zeal 
and success. It is to his credit that the School has not 
fallen off. 

28. In the Mumbadevi Branch, though there are two classes 
fewer than there were last year, they still interfere with each 
other. In primary Schools, it is a great disadvantage if the 
pupils speak different languages. When this school was estab¬ 
lished, the site was chosen in a locality inhabited^ by Hindus 
of tfie poorer classes, and the fee was fixed at one-half of that 
paid in the Fort Branch, and in the Central School, in order 
that it might be specially adapted to their circumstances. But 
the number of Farsi pupils has from the first exceeded the num- 
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ber of Hindus, and at present the Gujarilti speaking boys, 
chiefly Parsis, are exactly double the number of Mardtha boys. 

29. This School and the Central Marathi and Gujardti 
Schools, now under one roof, might be amalgamated, with mani¬ 
fest advantage to both. These two buildings contain an aggre¬ 
gate of 457 pupils. In one of them, 325 Maratha and Gujarati 
boys are taught to read and write their own language. Thgjt 
are also taught arithmetic, geography, and history, through the 
same medium. In the other, 132 Mardtha and Gujarati boys 
learn English reading, grammar, and arithmetic, each through 
the medium of his own language. 

30. Now I would propose that the Maratha boys be collected 
in one School, and the Gujarati boys in the other. In each 
School there -would be, as now, two departments. But these, 
instead of being dependent upon the Vernacular language of the 
pupils, would be determined by their progress. It would still 
be optional with a boy to learn English, and it would still be 
necessary to pass an examination in the Vernacular, previous to 
admission into the English department,—the same as is now 
required for admission into the English School. But the course 
of study would bo continuous, and progressive from the lowest 
to the highest class, and boys would be able to pass from one 
department into the other, instead of being separated, as now, by 
an impassable gulf. Masters and pupils would all speak one 
language, and this would allow a division Of labour to be made 
it^on sounder principles. A smaller number of Teachers would 
suffice. The whole would be tinder the management of an 
English-trained Master, and the English classes would be 
taught Vernacular reading and grammar by one of the Pandits or 
Mehetajis of the Vernacular Schools. 

31. Instead of the distinction into Vernacular Schools waA 
English Branch Schools, the designation oi Marathi Primary and ■ 
Gujardti Primary might be adopted. 
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II.—CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

32. (1) LOWER SCHOOL, 

Lanottage, Genbrai, Knowledge, Geography and His¬ 
tory TAUGHT IN THE VERNACULARS ; 

Examiner, the Principal. 

Second Class. 

MarAthi Division. 

I Engluh, Bhairaonath Mangesh. 
EACHERS, I Pahdurang Uari. 

Number of Pupils in the Class . .37 

Number present at Examination ... 31 
Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s Third Book, pp. 132 ; Reid’s Rudi¬ 
ments of English Grammar, pp. 13. 

MarAthi. —Moral ClasS-Book, pp. 150 ; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation. 

MarAthi and English. —School Dialogues," the whole. 

33. The reading of these boys is really good for the time ; 
translation and parsing very creditable ; the short sentences from 
the Dialogues given readily and correctly both in Marilthi and 
in English. 

34. About half the class read Marathi well; the rest indiffer¬ 
ently. Two Musalmans, who have learnt the Balbodh character 
since their admission into the English School, read with tolerable 
fluency. In parsing there is a good deal of hesitation, but this 
is far better than the unthinking rote style, which is still tw 
common. 

D 
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Third Class. 

.35. 2nd Mar&thi Division. 

r English, Harichand Janardhan. 
lEACHERS, Nanabhai Hari Trimbak. 


Number of Pupils in the Class . 33 

Number present at Examination . 26 

Studies. 


English, —Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, pp. 76 ; Reid’s Ru¬ 
diments of English Grammar, pp. 30 ; Reid’s Geography, 
Europe and Asia. 

Mar&thi .—Introduction to the History of India, pp. 40 ; 
Grammar ; Writing from Dictation. 

Mar&thi and English .—Idiomatic Exercises, pp. 36. 

36. Reading distinct, but the pronunciation not always cor¬ 
rect i parsing, upon the whole, satisfactory ; geography indiffer¬ 
ent. The Idiomatic Exercises hare been committed to memory, 
but the proper use of this book has not been understood. 

37. Mardthi reading good ; parsing fair. 

38. 1st Mar&thi Division. 

Teachers / Raghunath Jagannath. 

’ L Mar&thi, Bal Farasharam Shastri. 


Number of Pupils in the Class. 41 

Number present at Examination .... 30 
Studies. 


English. —Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, the whole ; Reid’s 
Rudiments of Grammar, pp. 33 ; Reid’s Geography, pp. 26. 

Mar&thi .—Introduction to the History of India, pp. 77 ; 
Grammar ; Writing from Dictation. 

Mar&thi and English .— Idiomatic Exercises, pp. 115. 

39. Reading of the boys in the upper half of the class pretty 
good ; explanation and parsing fair ; answering in geography 
tolerably correct, but confined to the merest outline of the Pour 
Quarters. A few promising specimens of writing. 

^ 40. Marathi reading distinct and fluent ; construction and 
parsing very good. 
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41. V 2nd GujarAti Division. 

„ f English, Ardeshir Framji, 

lEACHERS, I Ranchoddas Girdharla!. 


Number of Pupils in the Class. 42 

Number present at Examination .... 41 
Studies, 

English. —Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, pp. 97 ; Reid’s 


Rudiments of English Grammar, pp. 32 ; Reid’s Geo¬ 
graphy, pp. 22. 

GujarAti. —Memoir of Columbus, the whole. 

GujarAti and English. —Green’s Phrases, pp. 20. 

42. Reading distinct and clear ; pronunciation pretty good ; 
explanation and parsing correct; answering in geography 
superior to that of the last class, though they had read some¬ 
what less. Phrases readily and accurately given. 

43. In the Vernacular class attention has been paid to facts 
as well as words, and most of the boys showed themselves well 
acquainted with the historical details, as given in the very in¬ 
teresting little class-book. 

44. 1st GujarAti Division. 

_ f English, Pestanji Jahanghir. 

EACHER8, j Ambatam Kevalram. 


Number of Pupils in the Class. 41 

Number present at Examination . 38 

Studies. 


English. —Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, the whole; Reid’s 
Rudiments of Grammar, pp. 42; Reid’s Geography, pp. 26. 

GujarAti. —Life of Columbus, the whole; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation. 

GujarAti and English. —Green’s Phrases, pp. 50. 

45. These boys have an active and intelligent look, and their 
.answers are in keeping with their appearance; construction and 
parsing good. 

46. Gujarati reading and parsing pretty good, but tjj^e 
answering in history much inferior to that of the last class. 
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Fourth Oi^ass. 

47. Mar&thi Division. 

,,, f English, Babii Araritrao. 

IeACUERS, < ,,, T, , r. 1 Cl . 

(. Marathi, Bal Farasharam bliastn. 

Number of Pupils in the Class. 44 

Number present at Examination . 38 

Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons, pp. 13.5 ; M’Cul- 
loch’s Grammar, pp. 140 ; Reid’s Geography, Asia. 

Mar&thi. —History of British India : Chapters i—viii. ; Gram¬ 
mar ; Writing from Dictation. 

Mar&thi and English. —Idiomatic Exercises, pp. 145. 

48. Pronunciation tolerably accurate in general, notwith¬ 
standing occasional mistakes ; construction and parsing indiffer¬ 
ent ; answering in geography to questions from the text-hook 
pretty accurate, but they have not connected historical events with 
the places of their occurrence ; the Idiomatic Exercises have 
been simply committed to memory. In the use of this book, a 
Teacher should put the sentence in different forms, altering the 
person, the gender, and the tense, so as to make sure that the 
construction in each case is understood. No good specimen of 
writing. 

49. A few boys read Mariithi very well, and about half of 
them answer readily and accurately questions on the portion of 
history they have read in the class. 


30 . 


4th Gujar&ti Division. 

Teachers, ( K^andas Tapidas. 

I GujarAti, Banchoddas Ginlh 


. Gujar&ti, Banchoddas Girdharlal. 

Nunjber of Pupils in the Class. 43 

Number present at Examination . 38 

Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons, pp. 40 ; M’&ul- 
loch s Grammar, pp. 26 ; Beid’s Budiiuents of Geography, 

pp. 28. 
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Qvja^ti .—Life of Columbus, the whole. 

Gujarati and English. —Green’s Phrases, pp. 51. 

51. Kahandas, the Teacher of this class, is a very shrewd 
young man, and, since he joined the Institution, has distinguished 
himself by his diligence and application, particularly to mathe¬ 
matics, in which he was one of the best of his class. But the 
early part of his own education seems to have been very im¬ 
perfect, and this renders him unfit to be a Teacher. 

52. The appearance of the class was altogether unsatisfactory. 
The whole blame of this can hardly be imputed to Kahandas, 
who took charge of the class on the 8th October last. Up to 
that time it had been taught by Bamanji Pestanji, whose classes 
have uniformly made a good appearance. As Bamanji has taken 
a general superintendence of the School during the year, it is 
possible that the teaching of his own class has been intrusted to 
one of the scholars oftener than was desirable. I am unable 
otherwise to account for the failure. Kahandas has since 
resigned. 

.53. Even the Gujarati reading was’ a good deal in the Native 
style of chanting, which has now almost entirely disappeared. 

54. 3r6? Gujar&ti Division. 

f English, Edalji Nusliirvanji. 

Teachers, s Geography, Edalji Shapuiji. 

I- Qujar&li, Parbhuram Navalram. 

Number of Pupils in the Class. 39 

Number present at Examination •...! 39 
Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons, pp. IOC ; M’Cul- 
loch’s Grammar, pp. 40 ; Reid’s Geography, Asia, Europe. 

Gujar&ti. —Introduction to the History of India, the whole ; 
Parsing ; Writing from Dictation. 

Gujar&ti and English. —Green’s Phrases, pp. 50. 

55. Articulation indistinct; explanations wordy and vague ; 
parsing and etymology good; answering in geography really 
very creditable ; phrases not quite so good; no good specimen 
of writuig. 
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56. Gujariti reading fluent, but in a harsh monotonous 
voice ; construction and parsing satisfactory. 

57. 2nd GvjarAti Dividon. 

_ _ r English, Kavazji Shapurji. 

EACHEKS, ^ Parbhuram Navalram. 

Number of Pupils in the Class. 39 

Number present at Examination .... 38 
Studies, 

English. —M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons, pp. 122 ; M’Cul- 
loch’s Grammar, pp. 40 ; Reid’s Geography, Asia, Europe. 
Gujar&ti, —Introduction to the History of India, the whole; 

Parsing ; Writing from Dictation. 

Gujar&ti and English. —Green’s Phrases, pp. 40. 

58. Reading of the majority of the class pretty good ; etymo¬ 
logy and parsing very good ; knowledge of geography accurate 
and minute ; phrases readily and correctly rendered. 

59. Gujarati reading somewhat serraonic; parsing satisfactory. 

00. Gujarati Dividon. 

^ r English, Khurshedji Manekji. 

EACHERS, ^ Mausukharam Narsidas. 


Number of Pupils in the Class. 42 

Number present at Examination . 39 

• Studies. 


English. —M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons, pp. 127 ; M’Cul¬ 
loch’s Grammar, pp. 1—85, and Rules of Syntax, pp. 
130—150 ; Reid’s Geography, pp. 28. 

Gujarati .—Introduction to the History of India, the whole ; 

Parsing ; Writing from Dictation. 

Gujar&ti and English. —preen’s Phrases, pp. 60. 

61. Pronunciatioh not free from faults j explanation and 
parsing, upon the whole, satisfactory ; geography creditable ; 
phrases conrectly rendered, both into and from the Vernadnlar. 

62. Gv^ati reading better, but rather quick ; answer ques- 
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tions on,the history read with great fullness and freedom in the 
Vernacular, but unable to answer in English. If all the Verna¬ 
cular Teachers were acquainted with English, as it is hoped they 
shortly will be, the history lesson might be made a most improv¬ 
ing exercise. 

(2) UPPER SCHOOL. 

Fifth Class. 

2w<f Gujardti Division. 

r English, Kaikhosru Hormazji, Naorozji Beram- 
Teachers, < ji, and Dadabhhi Rustamji. 

I Gujardti, Mansukhram Narsidas. 

Number of Pupils in the Class. ,32 

Number present at Examination.. 29 

Studies. 

M’Culloch’s Course of Reading: the Poetry as far 
as p. 191; M’Culloch’s Grammar: Rules of Syntax, and 
Latin Roots ns far as J; Nichbll’s Geography: India; 
Chambers’ History of the British Empire, pp. 49 ; Wilson’s 
Universal History, pp. 42; Writing from Dictation, 
GM/ariit.—History of British India, pp, 102 ; .Parsing ; 
Writing from Dictation. * 

C4. Reading pretty good; explanations show intelligence as 
well as careful study; one or two good specimens of writing. 

65. Gujarati reading and parsing fair; and they seem^to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the history they bave read. 

66. Naorozji Beramji has taught British History, four hours, 
and Dadabhai Rustamji has taught Universal History, two hours 
a week. On these subjects this class and the other classes in the 
Upper School have been examined by Professor Sinclair, whose 
Report is given below (paragraphs 90 to 102). 

Gujardti Division. 

e English, Hormazji Edalji, and Mahipatram Ru- 
Teacheiis>< param. 

l Gujardti, Mansukhram Narsidas. 
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Number of Pupils in the Class. 38 o 

Number present at Examination.... 34 

Studies. 

English. —M’Culloch’s Course of Rending: the Poetical 
Pieces; NichoH’s Geography, Asia ; M’Culloch’s Grammar, 
the whole; Wilson’s Universal History, pp. 103 ; Chambers’ 
History of the Rritish Empire, pp. 145; Written Exercises ; 
Writing from Dictation. 

Gvjarhti. —Introduction to the History of British India, pp. 
102 ; Grammar ; Writing from Dictation. 

C8. Heading of the majority good, but greater inequality 
than was expected in this class ; the lessons seem to have been 
thoroughly understood; allusions satisfactorily explained; some 
of the exercise-books neatly kept. 

C9. Gujarati reading and parsing fair ; history not quite so 
good. Too many histories have been studied simultaneously; 
this has confused the boys. 

70. Marathi Dwision. 

r English, Ilarisbankar Balkrishna. 

Teachkus, < History and Geography, Mabadaji Vasuilova. 

L Mar&thi, Keshava Sakharam Shastri. 


Number of Pupils in the Class. 32 

Number, present at Examination..* 24 

Studies. 


English. —M’Cullocb’s Course of Reading : Prose, Miscellane¬ 
ous Pieces, the Poetry ns far as page 1.53 ; M’Culloch’s 
Grammar ; Nicholl’s Geography : Asia, India, pp. 58 ; 
Wilson’s Universal History, pp. 81 ; Written Exercises. 

Martithi. —Memoir of Columbus ; History of British India, 
Chaps, i—xii. ; Writing from Dictation ; Grammar. 

71. Pronunciation 'Somewhat indistinct ;-that of only one 
or two good ; explanations rather vague, and without -confi¬ 
dence, even when they are right ; parsing, upon the whole, 
good. 

72. They read Marathi fluently, and as if they understood 
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it,—which is not always the case ; there was no time to examine 
this class in the history they had read in the Vernacular ; ex¬ 
planation and parsing of the language fair. 


Sixth Class. 

•73. 2nd Division, 

{ English, Jahanghir Barjodji. 

GujarUti, Somnarayan Nandnarayan. 
Marathi, Keshava Sakharam Shastri. 

Number of Pupils in the Class. 39 

Number present at Examination. 35 

Studies, 

English. —M’Culloch’s Course of Reading, Sects, i—v. ; 
M’Cnlloch’s Grammar : Syntax ; Taylor’s Manual of 
Ancient History : Greece, and the Kingdoms that arose out 
of the Macedonian Empire ; Chambers’ British Empire, 
pp. 1C5; Wilson’s Universal llistory : Modern Europe; 
Nicholl’s Geography : Africa, America, use of the Terres¬ 
trial Globe; Written Exercises. 

Vernacular. —Translation from M’Culloch’s Cpurse of 
Beading. 

74. Pronunciation, upon the whole, pretty aecurate, with 
a number hf mistakes, however ; they seem to experience more 
difficulty in giving their explanations in English than somd of 
the lower classes. I am unable to say whether the latter give 
them from memory only, while in the other case judgment is 
used; but this occurs to me as a plausible explanation of the fact. 

75. A few of the exercise-books very neatly kept, but the trans¬ 
lations do not seem to have been corrected with sufficient care. 

76. Division {Candidate Class). 

Frsm the 2nd January to September the 12tb, this class was 
taught by Mr. Draper. During the remainder of the month, 
while Mr. Draper was absent on leave, it was taught by Kai- 
khosru Hormazji, and on Mr. Draper being appointed Professor 
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of English Literature in the Poona College, in the beginning of 
October, it was given in charge to Mr. Bamanji Pestanji. 

IT. The number of pupils in the class was 38. One of these 
did not compete, and two who did not belong to the class offered 
themselves for examination. The total number of candidates 
was thus 39. 

78. The result of the examination is creditable. In my letter 
to the Board of Education No. 21 of 1855, dated the 24th 
February, paragrai)h 5, it is stated :—“ It appears that seven (7) 
have obtained the marks requisite to qualify for Stipendiary 
Scholarships, twelve (12) for Free Scholarships, and thirteen 
(13) to entitle them to attend as Free Students ; making a 
total of thirty-two (32), out of thirty-nine (39), who have 
obtained upwards of 40 per cent, marks.” 


Persian Classes. 
r Vinayaka Vasudeva, 1 

Eoeaminers,^ Dosakhai Sorabji Munshi, > Esquires. 
I Dadabhai Naorozji, J 


79. Class I. 

f 

Teacher, Mirza Mahamad. 

Number of Pupils in the Class. 22 

Number present at Examination. 18* 

Studies. 

Amaclan (Conjugation of Verbs) ; Simple Sentences ; Ilikayat, 
10 stories. 

80. In reading, they intone in short periods ; pronunciation 
not good ; parsing of four boys tolerably good, that of the rest 
very indifferent. 

81. Class II. 

Number of Pupils in the Class. 25 

Number present at Examination.... 20 

Studies the same as in the last class. 

82. Five or six boys at the top read as well ns the other clas.s. 
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if not j»etter. They also translate into Gujarati, and parse 
ei(ually well. The rest of the class have made very little pro¬ 
gress indeed. It appears that all those who have accjuitted 
themselves well have had the advantage of domestic tuition. 


83. 


Sanscrit Class. 


Examiners, 


f Vinayaka Vasudeva, Esq. 
I Krishna Shastri. 


Teacher, Kcshava Sakharam Shastri. 

Number of Pupils in the Class.... 27 

Number present at Examination .. 18 

Studies. 

Shabd Itupavali, Samas-Chakra, Pathavali, Bodhavachan, 
some Slflokas. 

8-1. About half a dozen boys at the top read and parse much 
better than the rest. The progress upon the whole seems to be 
fair for the time. The knowledge they have acquired of Sanscrit 
roots will no doubt be of great use to them. 


General Remarks. 

85. The progress in the Sanscrit classes has not answered 
expectation, and in the Persian classes has been even less satis¬ 
factory. 

8G. The cause of this is want of a sufficient motive for learn¬ 
ing these languages. Prizes, indeed, have been ^veii, and they 
appear to have stirred up a little emulation in the Sanscrit classes, 
but in the Persian classes they have done no good whatever. In* 
some Parsi families it is usual to teach the sons Persian ; and 
in every class there will generally be found one or two boys who 
have made considerable progress in the language under this sys¬ 
tem of domestic tuition. The other boys fancy that they have 
but little chance of overtaking those who are already so far in 
advance of them, and consequently decline a contest which 
they foresee must be arduous, and the result of which appears 
doubtful. 
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87. IIad a knowledge of these languages been still squired 
of candidates for the higher Scholarships, the opportunity now 
afforded for studying them would have been eagerly embraced. 
Indeed, before the appointment of a Persian Teacher was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Board, it was not uncommon for young men to 
engage a private Munshi for the purpose. That such instruc¬ 
tion was valued, is proved by their being willing to pay for it. It 
was not sought as an eud, however, but as a means of obtaining 
one of the higher Scholarships ; and when no longer required 
for that purpose, it ceased to be an object of desire. 

88. The boys, for whose benefit these classes were instituted, 
are looking forward to, and preparing for, the Clare Scholarship 
Examination. The standard of qualification for these Scholar¬ 
ships has of late been considerably raised, and the requisite 
branches of study cannot be acquired without industry even by a 
boy of good abilities. In these circumstances, it is only natural 
that the study of a language not included in the subjects of exa¬ 
mination should be postponed. 

89. I would not, however, recommend that the teaching of 
Sanscrit and Persian in the Institution be discontinued, because 
I am of opinion— 

Is#.—That no scheme of a liberal education in this country 
can justly be reckoned complete, from which these are excluded. 

2nd .—That it appears probable, when the Scholarship regula¬ 
tions come to be revised, that some knowledge of them may be 
again required, at least of candidates for the higher grades. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner, Professor Sinclair. 

Fifth Class. 

90. 2nd Gujar&ti Division. 

This class passed a very creditable examination in history. 
In my examination, more particularly in Chambers’ British 
History, I endeavoured to select such a class of questions as 
would lead the pupils to the more important matters to which 
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the atteiition should be directed in the study of history ; and, 
as occasion permitted, I illustrated the greater historic import¬ 
ance of some kinds of events over those of others. The class’s 
general answering evinced that they had been under careful 
instruction. 

91. The examination in the important subject of geography, 

w'as enabled, owing to the zeal of the Teacher in that de¬ 
partment, Mr. Kaikushrao Hormusjee, and to his judicious 
selection of information from various quarters for his pupils, 
•to propose of a higher order, and of a more varied character, 
than 1 could have expected for so junior a class. Thus Kai¬ 
kushrao had imparted to them some information derived from 
Hughes’s Physical Atlas—a book which had been only intro¬ 
duced into the College department during the last year. Also 
the class’s answering manifested a very creditable familiarity 
with the Language Divisions of India, culled from Sir Erskine 
Perry’s Memoir ; and with the Regulation Districts, and the 
British territories under each Presidency, compiled from Camp¬ 
bell’s Modern India and its Government. The class was also 
examined on the topography of India, and the tracing of the 
river-courses, &c., both without the aid of the map, and on it. 

92. I shall here take the liberty of recommencing, in the 
strongest manner, that the elements of physical and commercial 
geography be formally introduced as a regular branch of educa¬ 
tion into all, at least the Upper Schools, as being one of the 
most interesting and improving disciplines for the mind, and as 
conveying the most useful and important information. The 
desideratum of large physical maps, adapted for School instruc¬ 
tion, is not, I believe, supplied even in England yet. However, 
it would not be difficult or expensive to construct maps suitable 
for the uses of the Institution, if such a proposal would meet 
with the Board’s sanction. 

93. I have here, once for all, to express my regret that I had 
not introduced into this year’s examination of the lower divisions 
of the Upper School—in addition to my oral examination—a few 
paper questions, the answering of which would have napessitated 
the use of the pen. “ Writing makes an accurate man” ; and I 
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know of no measure so likely to effeetually check and correct the 
imperfect spelliiig and other inaccuracies which deform the com¬ 
positions even of some of onr cleverest and best informed College 
students, as to show that an importance is attached to that 
accomplishment at the examinations from a very early period 
of their discipline. It would cause an increased degree of 
attention to be paid by the pupils to this part of their School 
exercises. However, by reference to paragraph 1.51, I trust 
the Board will feel assured, that by attempting to examine such 
an addition of written questions, I would have undertaken 
a labour which, by my greatest exertions, could not possibly 
have been completed, without cutting too far into the time of 
the ensuing year. The importance, however, of early acquiring 
habits of right spelling, punctuation, and correct composition, 
is so great, that I trust next year, by the aid of the Masters, or 
some such assistance, to add this indispensable complement to 
the viva voce examinations of the Schools ; and the more so, as 
the mode of instruction adopted by the Teachers throughout the 
year is very much fashioned (as it should be) to meet the 
requirements of the periodical examinations. 

94. j 1«< Gujarati Division. 

The answering of this class in history reflects the greatest 
credit on its Teachers, Mr. Hormazji Edaiji, Assistant Master, 
and Mahipatram Bupram, a West Scholar, and the Gujarati 
Gaikwar Scholar of the year. The mode of examination 1 adopt¬ 
ed was the same 'as that stated in paragraph 90, in reference to 
the 2ad Gnjardti Division. 

95. I shall not take the liberty of reiterating suggestions 
similar to those already thrown out in paragraphs 92 and 
93 ; but 1 may observe that they apply with equal force to 
this class, and to the two next classes which shall come under 
review. 

96. Mar&thi Division, 

This c^s was examined in about 80 pages of Wilson’s Uni¬ 
versal History. Such a brief summary of events is too trying 
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on the gnemory of the pupils, end probably does not afford so 
good an exercise to the various faculties of the mind, or convey 
as much really profitable historic information, as a more diffuse 
and easy text-book would. However, the answering of the class 
evinced a good deal of industry on the part of the Teachers. 

97. The class also answered very respectably in the topogra- 
jdiy and river-courses, mountain ranges, &c., of India. 


Sixth Cj.ass. 

98. ‘Znd Dimsion. 

The subjects in history which were prepared by this class 
were rather extensive, being taken from Dr. Taylor’s Manual of 
Ancient History, Wilson’s Universal History, and Chambers’ 
British Empire ; and the general answering was creditable to the 
zeal of the Master. As the Candidate Class of the ensuing year 
was to be formed in a great measure of the pupils of this class, I 
endeavoured as much as possible to direct the attention of the 
class to a discrimination of the more ‘important parts of a narra¬ 
tive, and to the tracing, as much as possible, of historic events to 
their causes, whether as seated in human nature, or as depending 
on the external world. 

99. 1st Dioision {Candidate Class). 

The general marks in history and geography of the Candidate 
Class will afford much gratification, as exhibiting the results of 
a good deal of diligence and industry in mjiking up the matter 
of their authors. But it is proper here to draw particular atten¬ 
tion to the fact, that most of the marks would have lieen still 
much higher, if more attention had been devoted to the subjects 
of orthography and handwriting, the former of which, at least, is 
considered indispensable in a liberal English education. With 
the honorable exception of Jamshedji Nasarwanji (marks = 91 
per cent.), whose name I beg thus to signalise as having mis¬ 
spelled no English word, and only one Greek word, the spelling 
of the class in many of the most common words, £uid their 
acquaintance with some of the most ordinary Englisn idioms, 
and particularly with the use of the articles “ the” and " a,” or 
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" an,” is very imperfect; and I have thought it expedient for 
the future welfare of the lads, and more especially for that of 
their successors, to make the consideration of these matters an 
element in my judging the quality of the answering of the class, 
which is at the threshold of the College, to a still greater degree 
than I have done in the College classes. Another year in the 
Candidate Class, where more time can be devoted to such mat¬ 
ters, would be far more beneficial to several of the students, than 
entering the College prematurely; for in the College, there is 
from the first year to the last such a quantity and variety of 
matter in the various sciences to be attended to, that those who 
have entered it with an imperfect knowledge of orthography, 
punctuation, and idiom, rarely ever succeed, notwithstanding their 
own and their Professors’ most zealous endeavours, in eradicating 
these bad habits, and supplying the accomplishments of correct 
spelling and elegant diction. 

From the preceding element of my judgment, taken in con¬ 
nection with their generally very respectable marks, it will be 
seen that the class’s knowledge of the subject of history in parti¬ 
cular, and of geography, is highly creditable to their Teachers, 
Mr. (now Professor) Draper, and Mr. Bamanji Pestanji. 

100. I have drawn up at some pains, and I beg to forward to 
the Board, a sheet, which affords a complete view of the marks 
awarded to every student for his answering in each question, of 
the number of defects in idiom or diction, of the quality of his 
penmanship, and general style, of his punctuation, and of most 
of the instances of bad spelling which occur throughout his 
written answers. The very great labour which such a registration 
necessarily^entailed, I expect will be amply repaid by the increased 
attention to these matters, which so minute an examination and 
record of theft), and the weight I have attached to them, are 
calculated to insure, directly in the Candidate Class, and remote¬ 
ly throughout the whole School department. 

101. Geography of a much higher order, and a better text¬ 
book, ^n those at present existing in the Schools, should 
certainly be introduced in the Candidate Class. The study of the 
physical features of our planet, and of some of the most Important 
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facts of ()pmraercial geography, would be a very valuable accession, 
as well to their general mental discipline, as to their knowledge. 
The already taught branch of political geography would also 
he much improved, by having some of the simpler methods of 
map projections taught in connection with it. Without the 
student practically applying his own hand to the work, he will 
nc^er feel the due importance which should be attached to 
the meridian lines, and parallels of latitude, in the study of 
geograi)hy. 

102. The elements of political economy, when invested with 
the interest which naturally attaches to the discussion of the 
subject of wealth, may be rendered as attractive as a knowledge 
of them is confessedly beneficial. No more simple nor more 
scientific introduction to the science than Archbishop W^hately’s 
“.Money .Matters” can be recommended. 

II. S. SlNCLAIll. 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. ’ 
Examiner, Professor Dadahiiai Naoroji. 

103. As the accompanying tables have been drawn up in 
the same manner as last year, a repetition of explanation is 
unnecessary. I must not, however, omit to mention, that all 
the Masters have endeavoured to carry out the suggestions made 
by me at the periodical examinations, though not with equal 
success. 

104. The Candidate Class was taught by Mr. Draper till 
12th October, and by Mr. Bamanji Pestanji during the remain¬ 
ing part of the year. The studies of the class are given in the 
programme, and the result of the examination in Appendix C a. 
Though four out of seven paper questions were new to the boys, 
it will be seen, on referring to the tables, that five have obtained 

,marks much above GO per cent., and twenty have received 40 
and upwards. The class has therefore passed a creditabl|^ ex- 
amiuation in mathematics. 

105. There were two other competitors for Clare Scholar- 
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ships besides the pupils of the Candidate Class ; viz. Eustaniji 
Hirjibhai, from 6th class 2nd Division, and Sorabji Jahanghir, 
lately a student in the Grant Medical College. The result 
of their examination is included in Table fej. 

106. The following are the tables referred to, viz :— 

(a) Report of the Classes in the Mumbadevi Branch School. 


(6) 


,, Fort Branch School. 

(c) .. 


„ Lower Central School. 


9» 

,, Upper Central School. 


Dadabhai Naoroji. 



Arithmetic. 
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(c) Lower Central School. 
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III.-COLLEGE. 

1. LITERATUBE, LOGIC, MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

First Year Class—35 Students. 

107. English Literature. —Chambers’ Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature has been the text-book. The passages read in class 
have been chiefly selections from the poets. The student%had 
previously read comparatively little poetry, so that, in addition 
to its other attractions, it came to them, in some measure, in¬ 
vested with the charm of novelty. The form of construction, 
too, is more varied than in prose ; the pronunciation is sooner 
caught, and more readily recalled, by the aid of rhyme ; and 
nice distinctions in meaning, of words nearly synonymous, are 
more easily apprehended, when embodied in the poetical form. 

108. Great attention has been paid to this branch of study, 
not only on account of its own intrinsic importance, but also 
of the relation which it bears to every other that is taught in the 
Institution. This has been appropriately illustrated, by the 
lessons from Whately and Locke, at a different hour. By 
showing the utility of language as an instrument of thought, as 
well as a means of communicating it, they have served to re¬ 
commend and inculcate the study of literature; though 
perhaps no stronger inducement could be offered than the fact 
that it is through their knowledge of English that most of the 
students expect, in one way or other, to earn a livelihood. 

109. Logic. —Pure logic, particularly in its first stages, is 
generally rather repulsive to young students. To many of this 
class, if I mistake not, it was not so. All appeared willing, and 
several have proved very apt, learners. Most of them are able 
to apply the common rules with readiness ; to analyse a 
syllogism, and to refer a fallacy to its proper head. 

110. Locke. —No young man can study Locke’s Conduct of 
the Understanding without benefit. Unless the Teacher be 
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particularly on liis guard, a boy is apt to acciuire at School the 
habit of regarding a knowledge of objective facts as tbe eni to 
be attained. This admirable little treatise at once introduces 
him to another field, which invites and demands cultivation. 
The difficulty of getting rid of prejudice and preconceived no¬ 
tions is felt. This naturally begets caution in forming opinions, 
and is calculated to induce respect for variety in the opinions of 
others. 

111. The general eharacter of the answering, both to the 
viv& voce and paper questions will be seen from the marks as 
given in Appendix C b. From the selected answers (Appendix 
E) tfieir knowledge of English and of Logic may be at once 
inferred. The class contains some youths of considerable pro¬ 
mise, and it will be observed from Dr. Giraud’s l{.e|)ort 
(Art. 16.5) th.at he considers it c.xhibits a marked superiority 
over the corresponding class of the preceding year. 

Second A’^ear Ci.ass — 2(!> Students. 

112. English Literature .—Selections from A'onng, Thomson, 
Johnson, Collins, Gray, Campbell, Scott, and Byron, have been 
read in class. The etymology and meaning of words have been 
examined; allusions, historical and mythological, explained ; and 
peculiarities of construction noticed. The reading of many of 
the students is tolerably good, as far as regards fluency and 
accuracy of pronunciation. The chief defect,—and it is one 
•which will not be easily remedied,—is want of feeling. At least, 
feeling is not expressed by the modulation of the voice. 

113. Mental Philosophy .—The cud proposed, in the teaching 
of this class, has been the cultivation and development of the 
faculties of the mind. The text-hook, as formerly, has been 
Locke’s Essay. This was divided into portions corresponding 
with the divisions under which the subject is treated by Cousin 
in his Lectures. Locke’s views, being those which probably 
present themselves most naturally to the mind of every one who 
has not deeply reflected on the subject, are studied first; i and, 
I need hardly say, are generally accepted. Cousin’s analysis 
then follows; and, on those points in which he difiers from 
Locke, his refutation seldom fails to carry conviction to the 
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Tniiids gf the students. Occasionnlly, however, a doubt is 
thrbwn upon the soundness of his criticism. Mental activity is 
thus encourasicd; while, at the same time, they are taught to 
avoid dogmatism and hasty conclusions. 

114. The result of the examination is encouraging. In the 
written answers there is considerable freedom of style, and there 
are some indications of an attomjit at indej»endent thinking. In 
the scdectcd answers, considerable variety will be found. One 
jiapcr is given entire, in the original, as written at the examination 
table, in order to show the quantity as well as the (piality of 
the answers returned. 

TniiiD Year Grass — l.'l Sludenls. 

11.'). English Lilernturo ..—Three hours a week have been 
devoted to this subject. “ Othello” has been read, and most 
of the students have evidently fedt much interest in it. The 
explanations have related to the swhslanee as well as the 
language; and the theory of the emotions has been elucidated 
by the admirable manner in which lliey are here represented 
in their actual working. 

116. The extent of their command over the English language, 
and of their appreciation of the characters of the ])rincij>al actors, 
may he collected from the selected answers (Aj)peudix E) 
much better than from any general expressions. 

117. Moral Philosophy —11 Students .—It will be seen from 
the programme (p. 8), that portions of the works of Butler and 
Stewart have been used as the text-book on this subject. These 
have been amplified, and illustrated by coiiious references to Sir 
W. Hamilton’s Notes on lleid, and to the works of Brown and 
other authors, 

118. The written answers evince attention and memory; 
and the style is simple, and generally pretty correct. It appears 
from Appendix C, Table d, that five out of the eleven students 
who*composed the class obtained upwards of 60 per cent, of 
the estimated value of the full answers. 

119. The two remaining Fourth Year Students were examined 
along with them, but the highest of these gets only .6i) per cent. 
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Fourth Year Class —2 Students. 

120. At the beginning of the year, this class consisted of 
nine students. One of those who presented themselves for 
examination had been appointed to a situation two months be¬ 
fore, so that the class may be said to have been broken up. Of 
late years this has uniformly been the ease,—which is the more 
to be regretted, because in the fourth year a student would 
probably learn twice as much as during any previous year of the 
course. IIow this is to be remedied is a subject well worth 
consideration. 

121. Stewart’s Outlines, Butler’s Analogy, Part. I., Butler’s 
three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on Virtue, 
had been previously studied in the Third Year Class; and, be¬ 
fore the examination. Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part 
I., Sects, ii. hi., and Part VII. containing his View of the different 
Systems of Moral Philosophy, had been read. 

122. The examination paper was kindly proposed by Pro¬ 
fessor Fraser. 

123. The general results will be found Appendix C e. 

John Harkness. 


2. HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
AND INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

History. 

124. The First Year Class studied with care Heeren’s 

Political System of Europe and its Colonies, from the commence¬ 
ment of Modern History to the Religious Peace of 1555. The 
philosophic principles of the brief but masterly introduction of 
this work wei'e illustrated at great length orally in class ; and 
these important elements of the scientific interpretation of 
modern history were by degrees fully, I think, apprehended 
by the major portion of the class. „ 

125. The Reformation,—upon which the peculiar character 
of the First Period of Modern History, so much depends,—was 
studied as much as possible under its political aspect, and 
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enforcec^ with the full conviction of the light which the proper 
tinderstanding of this great and new impulse of the human 
mind would throw on the subsequent History of Modern Civil¬ 
ization. 

12G. The History of the Foundation and the Affairs of the 
Colonial Establishments was greatly aided by the lessons of 
Physical and Commercial Geography, and of Political Economy ; 
and, in its turn, was made to render reciprocal service in illus¬ 
trating many of the facts and theorems of these sciences—the 
three cognate subjects thus, with benefit to themselves, exem¬ 
plifying Lord Bacon’s dictum, “ Nemo enira rei alicujiis naturam 
in ipsa re recto aut feliciter perscrutatur.” The first chajiters 
of Murray’s India, on the Portuguese Discoveries, &c. were read, 
to afford fidler historic detail. 

127. The History studied l)y the Second Year Class extended 
from the commencement of the Age of Louis XIV. to the 
Peace of Belgrade. 

128. The History of the Formation of the Mercantile System, 
its maxims, its injurious influence on France, England, and 
Holland, and the wars which resulted from its operation, were 
attentively studied; and .the profound and extended views of 
the historian (Heeren) were shown to perfectly Imrnfbnize with 
the best teachings of economic science, in which last subject 
the class were very opportunely studying at the same time the 
general subject of Money and the Currency. Here, again, 
History and Political Economy were employed to afford mutual 
service. 

129. It seems unnecessary to give a detailed account of the 
manner in which the many important events of this period were 
studied ; but I may state in general that the attention of the 
students was always directed to the leading ideas which would 
at once serve to give the philosophic explanation of the circum¬ 
stance, to award it its due measure of historic importance, as well 
as •id in registering it in the memory. In this respect 
Macaulay’s Historical Essays occasionally rendered valuable 
assistance. 

130. The History of the Colonies of the French, English, 
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Dulcli, &c., from lf»61 to 17t0, was frequently mqde more 
vivid and intelligible by the aid of Commercial and Physical 
Geography. 

Geoguavhy. 

131. The introduction during the last year of the important 
subject of Physical and Commercial Geography into the suhjVct 
of study of the First and Second Year Classes, in addition to 
Political Geography, has been attended by the most profitable 
results, both directly in extending their knowledge of Geography, 
and renexively in connection with the thereby improved reading 
of History and Political Economy. 

1.32. The First Year Class especially, having been provided 
earlier in the year with text-books, have made most creditable 
progress; mid their answering at the examinations was only 
commensurate with the diligence they had daily manifested in 
prosecuting this most attractive .as well as most important study. 
The brevity of indeed all text-books on this subject, suited to 
the time and purse of the students, necessitates that a great deal 
of information and explanation be supplied by the instructor ; 
but I always required of the students to throw into the form 
of essays'or compositions the substance of such lectures, to aid 
them in digesting them, and storing them in their memory ; and 
I encouraged every attempt on their part of spontaneously 
developing the consequences of any principle further than I had 
done for them. And to allure them into the acquisition of this 
excellent mental habit, I usually asked tlie cleverer students of 
the class to write their essays after I had sufficiently broached 
the leading ideas, but before I had finished the teaching of the 
particular subject in hand. 

133. It wofild be tedious to enumerate all the special 
branches of climatical, production.al, or industrial, &c. interest, 
which have been to some degree studied. However, much more 
has been done than would meet the requirements of the peet of 
the Roman Georgies— 

“ Ventos et varium ccrli prsedisccrc merem 

“ Guru sit, ae.patrios cultusque habitusque locorum : 
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“ Et ^uid quseque ferat regio, et quid quteque recuset. 

“ Hie segetes, illic veniunt felicius uvse ; 

“ Arborei foetus alibi,” &c, 

134. And the bard’s philosophy, that such matters are 
governed by natural laws,— 

“ Continue has leges seternaque feedera certis 
Iniposuit Natura locis,”— 

was established, to the full conviction of (I think) every mem¬ 
ber of the class. In fact, the enij)loyment of the abstract laws 
of science,—studied in one direction under the Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History, and in another under that of 
Mathematical Physics,—to explain many of the emi)irical facta 
of the various kingdoms of nature, at once gave exercise to some 
of the finest faculties of the mind, and exemplified the grand 
sequence of cause aud elfcct in many of its most sublime, at¬ 
tractive, and indisputable Ibrms. Besides, in particular refer¬ 
ence to the explanation of a stationary or progressive civilization, 
a habit of careful and minute observation was likely to be 
elicited, by the students seeing, and reflecting upon what 
seemingly trivial circumstances the widely distinctive characters 
of various countries and nations depend. 

135. In illustration of the lowlands, highlands, vvatersheds, 
&c., the class had the advantage of examining, in the library of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, the model of Monte Rosa, of Messrs. 
Schlagenwcit; and I explained to them the very .simple methods 
employed, both in the field and laboratory, for constructing 
such casts. Dr. Wilson’s Relievo of Palestine also afforded a 
very excellent idea of a part of the earth’s surface, and formed 
a connecting link between the typo of Monte Rosa and the or¬ 
dinary map-representation. I availed myself of the opportunity 
of their visit to the Asiatic Society to illustrate their readings 
in other parts of Geography by aid of the specimens in its 
Museum. The model of the Thull Ghauts, in the Rooms of 
the Geographical Society, was also inspected. 

136. The explanation of some local phenomena formed an 
attractive and excellent applicatioS of the more abstract principles 
of science. More particularly, the anaysis of the recent terrific 
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hurricane, and the explanation of the ascent of Mr^ Kiglit’s 
balloon, first to the east and afterwards—in a higher stratum of 
air—to the west, gave (so to speak) a “ local habitation” to 
the thought in discussing the laws of certain atmospheric 
phenomena. And the facts of the monsoon, and of the laud 
and sea breezes, were as, interesting, as they were appropriate, 
subjects of study. 

137. I should not omit, that the class was introduced to a 
more fundamental and comprehensive discussion of the subjects 
of the tides and currents, than is to be found in any elementary 
text-book; and that, by their aSSijdaity and attention, they have 
succeeded in mastering, and in applying the physical notions, on 
which the explanation of these phenomena of Commercial Geo¬ 
graphy depend. 

138. Thi& geographical studies of the Second Year Class were 
similar to those of the First; but a sufficient supply of text¬ 
books not being procurable till an advanced period of the year, 
their time for this study was much more limited, and conse¬ 
quently the amount of information acquired not so extensive. 

139. From want of time, also, the valuable exercise in 
Topographical Geography, of making map-projections, was not 
attempted. However, that indispensable branch of accurate 
geographical study will be sufficiently cultivated in the ensuing 
year; and the translations of the various systems of projections— 
the orthographic, stereographic, globular, conical, &c.—from one 
into any of the others will also be practised, as alone produc¬ 
ing an adequate and habitual conviction of the importance_^of the 
meridians aird parallels as the only true tests of geographical 
comparison. 


Political Economy. 

140. My report of last year on this department was so 
detailed in all the classes, as to dispense with my entering into 
the subject with much minuteness on the present occ&'sion. 
The same interest, however, in treating the various branches 
of the science of Wealth, contlhued to prevail throughout all the 
classes. 
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141. In order to lay the foundation as broadly and securely 
as possible, I gave the First Year Class several introductory 
lectures, on the nature of scienee in general, illustrated by such 
examples as were familiar to them ; on the necessity of technical 
terms, both as instruments in the treatment of a science, and 
ns records of the inductive steps in its development ; and I 
endeavoured, by ample illustrations, to impart and fix the 
fundamental idea of wealth or eichange-value, and to state 
some princijdes of human nature which play an important part 
in economic science. The substance of these lectures was worked 
into the form of essays by the students. Mr. Mill’s and Mr. 
Senior’s standard treatises bn ^the sciences were the text-books 
of the class. 

142. The Second Year Class .pursued the subject of Value 
to a greater length than they had dohe the preceding year, with 
the S])ecial addition of the Currency, and the element's of Banking. 

14.1. The Third and Fourth Year Students, besides the 
the currency and banking, discussed the leading principles of 
(Joverninent Influence, and particularly of Taxation. I bog to 
thank Professor Fraser for having kindly proposed the paper 
questions to this class at the late examinations. 

Inductive Puir.osoriiY. 

144. The principles on which the great fabric of the inductive 
sciences rests, and the methods by which it has been reared, have 
justly formed, since tVie time of Bacon and Des Cartes, a province 
of intellectual education complementary to the deductive culture 
best fttainable from the study of the mathematics, and other 
demonstrative sciences. The Third Book of Mill’s System of 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, with extracts from the Fourth 
and Fifth Books, received a great share of attention from the 
students of the Third and Fourth Years. But Dr. Whewcll’s 
comprehensive History of the Inductive Sciences, as well as his 
Philosophy of them,—works eminently fitted to produce a due 
appreciation of the nature, force, and beauty of inductive reason¬ 
ing,—were frequently called on' to lend valuable assistance. 
The views, too, of Sir John Herschell, from the Discourse on the 
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Study of Natural Philosophy, as well as the more recent ones of 
Liebig in his Letters on Chemistry, I brought forward as occasion 
offered, 

145. But of all books, none is to be compared, as well from 
its general utility, as in its special adaptability, to the Indian, 
and more particularly the Hindu Student, with the works of 
Bacon himself. The habits of thought, in his day {irevalent 
tlirough the greater part of Europe, which Bacon is continually 
combating, I have frequently found to be the present mental 
condition of the more speculative of our Indian youth, and 
especially the Brahmans. This is a circumstance probably worth 
noting in the mental history of the country ; and I know of no 
artillery that can be brought ft) bear on it with the same effect as 
that of the Prefaces, the Fifth Book of the De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum, and the First Book of the Novum Orgauum. The pro¬ 
minent views of these were accordingly inculcated with much 
care. 

146. The principles of Inductive Philosophy were traced 
throughout the various sciences which were taught as well by the 
other Professors of the Institution as by myself. However, by 
the sort of natural prerogative, in this respect, which belongs to 
the most perfect of the sciences—Astronomy, its various steps of 
development, from tlic earliest speculations down to those of the 
present day, afforded instances of inductive ascent, the most easy 
of steady and firm apprehension, and the most irrefragable. 


COMPOSITION. 

147. The importance attached by the Board to this subject 
(paragraph 34, Board’s Beport, 1853-54) has induced me to 
continue, to the best of my ability, the marked attention which 
its cultivation received under Professor Reid. 

148. By the First Year Class, to whom this exercise was the 
most requisite, so large a number of essays as 315 were written 
on the following subjects:—1, Preliminary Notions of Science in 
general, and with particular reference to Political Economy (the 
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substance of this had been given by lectures to the class) ; 2, 
Value; Capital; 4, Rent; 5, Portuguese Discovery of the 
Passage to India; 6, Political Aspect of the Reformation ; 7, 
The Tides; 8, The Currents; 9, The Atmosphere. 

149. Of these essays, a large proportion was examined after 
the manner described in my report of last year, but not with 
that accuracy, and attention to the students’ articulation and 
modulation of the voice, which I could have desired. But to 
effect this is really impossible in tbe present building, which is so 
inadequate to the increased, and yearly increasing, requirements 
of the College Department. 

KiO. Tbe compositions of the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Year Classes were also adapted to the subjects studied under me 
during the Session. In the Second Year, probably a prepond¬ 
erance was given to economic essays ; but the difficult study of 
money and of the currency in general, and the discussion of the 
laws of international values, tbe refutation of tbe doctrine of a 
general over-supply, and the like, induced me to throw a little 
more weight into the economic scale, with this class. Again, 
in the Third and Fourth Year Class, I directed more special 
attention to tbe treatment, in their essays, of the difficult and 
all-important questions of the philosophy of inductiop. But in 
no class was exclusive regard paid to this mode of cultivating 
any single subject which was being studied under me. 

151. In connection with this subject, in which I have 
now had so much experience during the last two years, and more 
particularly after the late examinations, wlten it Ml to my lot to 
cxamlhe the enormous quantity of 1,207 folio pages of written 
answers in my own departments alone,—excluding all mention-' 
of the part I had the pleasure of taking in the Mathematical and 
Physical Examinations,—I am happy to say that the general 
English orthography of the students is improving. Yet it is 
still very imperfect. This deficiency of the indispensable accom¬ 
plishment of good English spelling may, I think, with some 
degree of truth, be traced to the unsettled state of the orthogra¬ 
phy which prevails, more or less, in all the Vernacular languages; 
as the habits of doubtfulness and of want of precision, contracted 
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in tlic language they first learn, are easily transferred to the 
English, in which, moreover, the orthoepy so frequently is at 
variance with the orthography. However, the successful eradi¬ 
cation of such weeds must be commenced earlier, and I trust 
the remarks which I have made, after giving much consideration 
to the subject, in their more suitable jilaces (paragraphs 93 and 
100), in reference to the antecedent training for the College, 
will meet with the Board’s approval. Further, from this one 
defect, a very erroneous ojiinion is often inferred respecting the 
general character, both ns to quantity and quality, of the educa¬ 
tion which may be acquired within our walls. 

R. S. Sinclair. 


3. MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

].'i2. The studies of the four classes arc specified in the 
programme. 

153. Some of the First Year Students copied plans at home, 
in order to acquire a facility in the use of the mathematical 
instruments they had been shown in class. They also studied 
the principles of the tlieodolite, the Y level, the prismatic com¬ 
pass, and the box-sextaut; which were illustrated by aid of the 
instruments belonging to the Institution. In connection with 
the study of sjiherical trigonometry, an out-door lesson was 
given one evening, to enable these students to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of the astronomical lines, and of the manner in which the 
places of the heavenly bodies arc determined, by reference to 
them. I was able to show, through the kindness of Mr. Oow’asjee 
Shapoorjee, Assistant Master, .an equatori.al dial, which very 
much assisted them in understanding clearly the principles and 
construction of dials in gener.al. In addition to the lessons on 
Mechanics in Orlebar’s Course of Mathematics, Vol. I., they have 
also worked almost all the exercises given in the Ist Part of a 
“ Manual of Mechanics by the Rev. Joseph A. Galbraith, A.M., 
and the Rev. Samuel Haughton, A.M.,” Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which excellent little treatise Professor Sinclair 
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had thc^kindness to inform me of, and to furnish me with a 
coj)y of it. In tlio study of Mechanics by this class, and of 
Hydrostatics and Hydraulics by the Second Year Class, John¬ 
ston’s Diagrams were found very useful. 

15 4. According to the course of study sanctioned by the 
Board, the subject of Electricity should have been taught in 
th« Second Year Class; but finding that it was included in 
Dr. Giraud’s Course on Chemistry, I changed it, with the consent 
of the Principal, for that of the steam-engine, and locomotives. 
Thfigh the class had the use of Keynolds’s largo diagrams, they 
did not acquire a sufficiently clear comprehension of the general 
construction of these engines, nor did they fully appreciate their 
practical importance, arising as much from their great j)ower, as 
from the vast variety of their practical applications, till they 
were enabled to visit the Dockyard Factory, through the kind 
permission of Mr. Ardeshir Khurshedji Wadia, Chief Engineer ; 

, the Steamer Assays, through the kindness of Mr. Ilirjibhal 
Merwanji Wadia, Assistant Builder; and the Boree Bunder 
Railway Station, through that of Mr. Roche, Traffic Manager. 
I take this opportunity of tendering to these gentlemen my 
best thanks. 

155. In Physical Geography, the Third Year Cla^ studied, 
in addition to tiie first nine chapters of their text-book, several 
maps from Johnston’s Physical Atlas, dto edition, and Rey¬ 
nolds’s Diagrams. 

15G. There were 9 Fourth Year Students at the commence¬ 
ment of the year, of whom 5 left before its end. Two only of 
the remaining four were present at the examination, one being 
sick, and one absent. 

157. In addition to the regular daily lessons and exercises, 
the students of all the classes wrote weekly exercises, especially 
with the view of acquiring habits of accuracy and clearness, in 
the treatment and description of scientific subjects. 

158. Professor Sinclair has bad the kindness to propose the 
paper questions to the Second, Third, and Fourth Year Classes, 
and to examine their answers. I beg to tender my best thanks 
to him for the very kind manner and readiness with which ho 
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accecded to my request to examine these classes, althpugh, by 
doing so, he took upon himself a large amount of labour, in ad¬ 
dition to the heavy work of the examination of his own classes. 

1.59. The following is his report on these examinations:— 

“ («). In my examination, I endeavoured to run through the 
whole extent of the business for which, the Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics and Natural Philosophy iuformed me, the students were 
accountable, by proposing one or more leading questions selected 
from every ))art of it; and sometimes to couch the questiq|p in 
forms a little different from those given in their text-books, or 
to apply the principles they had learned therein to new cases. 
By this mode of examination, justice was most likely to be paid, 
as well to the mathematical talent of the student, as to his 
industry. 

“ {/j). With reference to the Second Year Students, the 
general answering, I think, was very creditable. The best 
attempt at the solution of the second ijuestion—one new in its 
form to the students, but of great interest and importance from 
its relations to our solar system—was made by Bal Govind, who 
appears to have manifested in his answering the best mathema¬ 
tical head of any in the class. 

“ (e). With respect to the first hydrostatical question, the 
principle or idea of fluidity has not yet been attained in its true 
simplicity and generality by indeed any member of the class. 
But at this I am not surprised ; as universal experience teaches 
how much more difficult it is to acejuire adequately—t. e. neither 
defectively nor redundantly—principles which are to be arrived at 
only by the inductive process, than to make deductive applica¬ 
tions of them. In the latter exercise, the performance of the 
class was in general perfectly correct. 

“ {d). The class’s knowledge of the principles of the 
railway locomotive engine, and of the appliances employed in 
working it, was, for the most part, highly creditable ; and the 
introduction of this important application of natural philos.phy, 
and gf the mechanical arts, formed a valuable addition to their 
pbjij^al instruction. 

” (c). The answering of the Third Year Class was generally 
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very fair—as fair as could be expected from a single year’s study 
of the dili)cult branches they were examined iu. The principles' 
of differentiation, and especially of dilfcrcntiating fmetiom of 
functions, are not, however, by any means completely mastered, 
as was evidenced in the answers to the rather trying operation of 
deriving the expansion of Lagrange’s Theorem ; but a thorough 
understanding of such processes could not be attained iu the 
short period of one year, nor without a great deal of exercise. 
It might also be advisable, that as many of the class as may 
remaiii in the College during the jmescut year (1855) should 
revise the general doctrine of Poinsot’s Couples, and pay particu¬ 
lar attention to the geometric treatment of it, which has intro¬ 
duced so much clearness into the fundamental ideas of meehauics. 

“ (f). The answers to the questions of deriving the eccen¬ 
tricity of the earth, and the lengths of its polar and equatorial 
radii from certain data, ns also to those in physical geography, 
were, for the most part, very correctly given. 

“ if). The aggregate answering of Ganesh Dhondeo was the 
best; but, if I mistake not, Motilal’s treatment of the questions 
was characterized by a larger share of mathematical power, though 
applying a smaller amount of acquired knowledge. Moroba’s 
and Edalji’s names, also, I think deserving of mention, j 

“ (A). Of the two Fourth Year Students, Kahandas Tnpidas’s 
answering displayed much the larger acquaintance with the sub¬ 
jects of examination. 

“ R. S. SlNCIvAIR.” 

ICO. The result of the examination of all th§ classes, to¬ 
gether with the per-centage of marks obtained for work done 
throughout the yur, and a statement of attendance, are given in 
the accompanying tables. On reference to them, it will bo seen 
that Murlidhar Girdhar of the First Year Chifs, Tlal Govind 
of the Second Year Class, Ganesh Dhondeo of the Third Year 
Class, and Bhairaonath Mangesh of the Fourth Year Class, have 
obtained the highest marks for work done throughout the year, 
and th ’y therefore deserve commendation. 

161. Selections from answers to the paper questions are given 
in Ap{)eudix £. 


Dadabiiai Naoroji. 



Order of Mertt. 
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RESULTS OF THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION' DAILY 
ATTENDANCE, AND WORK, DURING THE YEAR 
1854. 

First Year Students, 


Nauxs. 


Value.. 

I Ramkrishna Gnpal. 

5 M urlidbar Girdhar. 

3 llarkisandas Guverdhandaa .. 

4 Tribhuvan Dwarkadas. 

6 .Xarmadasliankar Lalsbankar. 

6 Dadabhai Pestanji. 

7 Javevilal Uiiiiasbankar. 

8 Furdnnji Borarnji. 

9 liuraiTiji Naorojt. 

lU Bbujaii^rao Krishna. 

II Maticbcrji Bamaiiji. 

la Hiistemji Manekji. 

13 KburshtMlji Sorabji ). 

14 Vinayak Naiayan J. 

15 Uumanji Bbikaji. 

10 N asarwanj i J amasj i. 

17 BhaiJivanji ^. 

18 Kaikobad Kawasji ^. 

19 Kustaniji Sorabji. 

SU Babaji Ka.slilnath. 

81 Pestanji Nuoroji. 

28 Sokar Bapiiji. 

S3 Jamshedji Painnji. 

24 Sbainrao Bhaskar. 

25 lahangir .lamsbedji. 

20 Kbursbcdji Nasarwanji. 

27 Kawa-ji Hirjibbai. 

28 Manek Balaji.. 

29 Sorabji Palanji f .. 

30 Sorabji Nasarwanji J.. 

81 Sorabji Frainji. 

32 Rustaniji Naoroji. 

83 Ardosbir Ohanjibbai.. 



50 38 88 

48 40 88 

37 40 77 

40 30 70 

3/ 34 71 

44 24 08 

41 24 05 

30 32 02 

33 2(> .59 

I 25 32 57 

27 28 55 

17 30 53 

20 24 50 

24 20 50 

17 32 49 

22 24 40 

17 26 43 

7 30 43 

22 20 42 

9 30 39 

21 8 29 

14 12 20 

14 4 18 

10 8 18 
10 6 10 

8 6 14 

11 2 13 

5 0 5 

4 0 4 


185 151 
183 170 
10;. l:i7 
183 170 
142 74 
183 181 
183 178 
183 175 
183 105 
183 10;) 
183 177 
18;. 183 
183 150 
183 177 
102 Kio 
183 179 
183 158 
137 91 
183 179 
16 l;S9 
183 179 
183 148 
183 177 
183 175 
108 8ti 
lOr 104 
183 177 
18: 128 
IS... 178 
183 138 
183 175 
183 174 
183 .. 


I 17 14 
..12 1 
■>:■ ■ 3 
1-. 1 7 
8 12 28 


25 .. 2 
•/ 4 .. 


:>:i 4 9 

4 .. .. 
‘21 2 1 
.. 3 1 
|3I 3 1 

5 1.. 
7 .. 1 
(ill 5 
3 1 .. 
2 4.. 

47 2 0 
2 1 2 
39 2 4 
0 2 .. 
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Second Year SriiDENTfs. 
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5 

S 

-4 

1. 
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U 

p 
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40 

C9 

O 

tn 

100 ' 

1 

.Injtaniiatli Narayaii. 

41 

1 40 

81 

80 

180 

100 

11 

2 

1 

8 

BhI Govind. 

42 

! 34 

7(1 

87 

180 

170 

0 

1 

3 

3 

Slirikiisliua Narnyao. 

37 

■-0 


40 

18(1 

177 

.*3 

0 

0 

4 

Dadubhai Ku&tangi 1. 

;jn : 

•ib 

02 

57 

180 

158 

18 

3 

I 

£ 

laliatigbir Frainji . 

32 

30 

()*2 

41 

180 

115 

58 

b 

2 

C 

Aiiilmniiii Kcvahain >. 

28 

34 

02 

34 

180 

155 

3 

17 

6 

7 

Sliridliar Vitlial. 

2!) 

ou 

£0 

31 

180 

144 


4 

0 

8 

IWnnji Edalji. 

27 

30 

k7 

43 

180 

178 

1 

0 

1 

0 

iv«8)iavnruo Bliaskur. 

23 

30 

53 

42 

180 

119 

bb 

7 

1 

10 

Hu^tainji Al•(lo^lul*. 

1(1 

34 

bo 

50 

18(1 

103 

l-J 

3 

2 

11 

HoirtiH'/Ji Dudablmi. 

23 


4!) 

24 

[«(i 

179 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Barjodji Frainji.. 

22 

1 ‘20 ' 

48 

14 

I8»i 

JbO 

14 

4 

3 

13 

I’aiidurun^ Han . 

20 

10 

4b 

12 

18(1 

101 

0 

10 

0 

14 

.'^hivasbankar Govlndram \ .. 

11 

30 

1 41 

20 

180 

104 

12 

3 

1 

lo 

.MaiUiuvarao lihaskar ).. 

21 

5:0 

-11 

9 

1811 

144 

-io 

13 

3 

10 

Sluunrao Pandiirang . 


10 

00 

30 

i8(t 

%71 

6 

Ij 

i 2 

17 

BllH^kur Ualki'i^bna. 

•JO 

U‘> 

30 

00 

I8(. 

Jb5 

u 

15 

4 

18 

Munclierji Horainji \ .... 

IO 

iO 

20 

14 

180 

18(1 

'» 

0* 

0 

10 

Dliivujlal Mathuradas i .... 

10 

10 

29 

12 

18i. 

144 

22 

9i 

5 

20 

KarsunOaK Miilji ) ....... 

!.■> 

10 

•2b 

10 

180 

154 

20 

2 

4 

21 

(iopinatli Sadashiva \ . 

13 

12 

•2b 

21 

18(1 

173 

b 

l| 

1 

22 

.Vatialdiai Hari Ti'iuibak.. .. 

10 

0 

10 

22 

180 

138 

42 

Oi 

0 

23 

RutihIhs Blianji.. 

9 

0 

9 

• 17 

180 

169 

10 

0 

1 

24 

Madliararao Kanoba. 

4 

2 

(i 

12 

*180 

124 

56 

0 

0 
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Antonio L. Fernandea. 

4 

0 

* 1 

8 

180 

144 

16 

9 

11 

86 

Phiroaba Kawasji..... 

Sick 
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• • 1 

13 

180 

177 

12 
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75 
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00 
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50 

30 

17 

2 

1 
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31 

72 

40 

03 
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4. CHEMISTRY AND BOTANY. 


]6'2. The First and Second Year StTidents have together 
attended a course of chemical lectures, embracing the considera¬ 
tion of the laws of chemical combination, with the atomi(^ 
byj)othesis ; the subjects of light, and heat, chief!)' in their 
chemical relations ; frictional, voltaic, and animal electricity ; 
eleclro-magnetism and magneto-eh ctricity ; the chemistry of 
all the non-inetallic, and of certain selected cxam|)le3 of the 
metallic elements. 


103. In treating of the forces of light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, and chemical aftinity, their relations to natural 
phenomena were kept prominently in view ; and the eonsidera- 
tion of the elementary bodies and their compounds had reference 
chiefly to the conditions in which they exist in nature, and to 
their applications in the arts. 

104. I have, during this Session, held more frequent 
examinations of the class than in any previous year; and the 
result has proved to me the value of these opportunities for 
more familiar and colloquial explanations and illustrations than 
formal lectures afford. I have also, by the same means,^ecn able 
to ascertain the particular points, with reference to which Native 
students, in studying a science through the medium of a foreign 
language, are peculiarly liable to misapprehend both their teachers 
and their text-books. 

165. With regard to the Annual Examinatioti of the class, 
I have chiefly to notice the very marked superiority of the First 
Year Students, as compared w'ith those of the corresponding 
class of last year ; as is shown by the average number, express¬ 
ing the value of their answers, being higher, and by those 
general impressions left upon the mind of the Examiners, which 
cannot be expressed by numbers. 

ICfj. The Botanical Class consisted of the Third and Fourth 
Year Students, to whom a course of Lectures was delivered 
(accompanied by examinations) on structural and physiological 
botany, and the principles of botanical classification. 
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1 67- As the botanical course is the only opportunity afforded 
the students of the College for acquiring a knowledge of tl!e general 
laws of vitality, the attention of the class was principally directed 
to the mode of growth and reproduction of plants ; the analogies 
of their structure and functions to those of the members of the 
animal kingdom ; the influence they exert upon the soil, and upon 
the atmosphere ; and the general balance of organic nature. 

108. In illustration of the department of structural botany, 
the several vegetable tissues were exhibited under the microscope ; 
and specimens from the Flora of the island were brought into 
the class-room to illustrate vegetable organography, and the prin¬ 
ciples of botanical classification. Diagrams were also abundantly 
employed. 

169. At the examinations held during the Session, and more 
particularly at the final Annual Examination, I was most pain¬ 
fully impressed with the proofs these examinations afforded of 
the general almost total want of the desire or the power (I know 
nfft which) to observe either those objects of the vegetable king¬ 
dom which were prominent'ly brought to the notice of the students 
in the class-room, or suclr as abound in the gardens, fields, and 
hedgerows of the island ; the microscope or even the pocket lens 
beingseld^.rn or never had in requisition by them. 

170. Natural History studies arc peculiarly fitted to develope 
the powers of observation ; and I hope to be able in future to 
impress more forcibly upon the Classes of Botany and Geology 
that these subjects are presented to them, not merely for the 
purpose of imparting a certain amount of technical knowledge, 
but also ns means of mental culture. 

Uerdert Giraud, M.D. 
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* The Fee is Bs. S a-month ; but a boy who is unable to that sum majr be ratered as a Free Pupil, proTided bis arerage place be above the 
middle of hie etiiee. 
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APPENDIX B. 


GENERAL PRIZE LIST. 
I. Branch School*^. 


1st— Fort. 



2nd— Miimbadevi, 


Class. 

Division, 

I.... 

Marathi.. | 

C 

Mardthi. | 


Gujarati.^ 

"1 

2nd Guj. 1 
IstGuj. 


Namea. 


Balaji Jagannath . 

Sadasliiva Uamchanilra.... 

Dliondu Nilkanth. 

Handaa Auanta . 

Harkiaan Makandas . 

Sajan Karim . 

Khodabaksh Gustadji ■ ■ • ■ 

Tulsidas Devidas . 

Dadabliai Nanroji . 

Harkisan Kasbidas. 

Ramprasad THmbaka. 


Prize in 


Englisb, 

Marutbi and Aritbmvtic. 
English and Arithmetic. 
M aratbi. 

English. 

Gujardti and Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 

Engiish and Giijardti. 
Arithmetic. 

English. 

Qujardti and Arithmetic. 
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JI. Lowkr Centuai, School. 


II. 


HI., 


liivisioii. 


IV. 


iliiidllii. I 
.’ml Mur. 


•.Mill Ouj 


•< 

jlstMiir..| 

' I s 

I 1st (Juj .. ? 

( 

Marutljj. ’ 

C 

jltliGiij.. I 


f 


I 


[■’ml Gnj 
list Ouj. 


KuilJCS. 




Vishnu A^'fUlusliivH 

Atinarain M.-hmi . 

^^itarain lilui'jkar .... . 

|G«vin<l Visiniu . 

Ihiiiioleaudra Mahu<Iova 
N'astnlnva Ihi'rlniiiulli . 

Ihirloilji. 

Soi'uhji IV'slanJi. 

Kdi’mazji IN.stanji. 

Ih'zauji Daduhhai. 

.\aiial)l>ai(huuiji. 

Dnnnazji Ihitaiiji. 

.lap.iiunatli Atmavain ... 

Itljasksii' tSliivurain. 

.Vnatulrao PuMaJi . 

Kuvazji Unstfiinji . 

Uinlabliai P(‘ tunji. 

Poslnnji halalji . 

Priiinji . 

Ih?/.UMji iloniuiy.ji.|Ariiliinctic. 


Trizo in 


linglisli and Arillnnctic. 
Marathi. fniuflc. 

Mainllii, k Aritli- 
Knijlish & MaraMii. [nu*tic. 
h'liHlisli, Marathi, Jc Arjtli- 
linyltsii ami Arillunolic. 
F.u'^iish uml Aritlimolii*. 
(jiijarati. 

I'hiuli.sh. 

Khi^UnIi. 

Aritliniftic. 

M arathi. 

.Vriflmiotic*. 

Kn^jU^'h. 

kiiijijrati and Arit.Imiofi{\ 
ICijHli.-'li. 

|(}uj:irali. 


Hustiiniji .litnislicdji 
Niii'b)iei*ai>. Kauihliuiikar .. 

I’cstanji Shapurji . 

Framji ihiinanji. 

Fnunji Siiapiuji. 

IJorinazji xNashirvanji .... 


I'ji-rlisli. 
(Jujuruti. 
Arithmetic. 
Kti^dish. 
(iiijarati. 

\ ritlnaotic. 


III. Ui’i’Eii CicNTit.vL School. 


('las'*. 

Divi.sioii. 

Niuurs. 

J*ri/o in 

f 

MuraUii. | 

i 

Mahadaji V'ishnu. 

Engli.sli. 


Uagliumitli Naiavan. 

History and Murallii. 





Snifu(l-din Shumsud-diu .. 

’-iigli.sh. 


iml (jiij. < 

Virji I’ladliiin . 

History, 


Ih'ijhiulkan Atinnrnin . 

(lujaruti. 

V.. 

f 

; ^ 

I’lwlaiiji Kliiir.sliuclji. 

I’nuiiji Aleiuanji . 

Kavazji Maudozji. 

iMatliomatir.s. [iilli. 

Uiiglisli, History, and Oiija- 
IJiiglisli, History, and Oiija- 


1st Ouj.. N 

I’ustuiiji Ivavazji . 

']’rik}mHla.s. 

'Jeometry. (rati. 

Alg^ohra. fniti. 

l 

( 

Kavazji llonnazji. 

Riigli.sii, History, and Oiija- 

( 

( 

lliisluinji lliijibliai . 

English, History, (iujariiti, 

1 

2ml ....< 

Louis idiilippo do Hozario. 

Kngli.sh. [ami Ueo.aotry. 

VT. J 

Aidesliir Postanji. 

History. 

I 

( 

Nasarvanji Jaiiislicilji. 

•Mgebra. 


let .... 1 



1 

Honiiazji Mervanji. 

I’ersian. 
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APPENDIX C. 


caiNERAL RESULTS OF ANNlfAL SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION. 

DmuoMiiKK 18:)L 


a .— Ciiitih'ilti/cfi/or ('hirr (Junior) Sr/wfaruhijis, 




'I'raii«- 

llllRliMI 

liitffa- 

Jli».i<)rr 
lixl (]Ci>- 

Anlh- 
iM'h<‘ ami 
Mali!-- 

Viil 





lUi-a. 

kini'lty. 

inalx's. 



Xisnca. 
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s! 




T *1^ 



“ " 

w - 

C' 
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p 
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.-r 


• rS 







f 

X 





.c 

a 





•' 

k 
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-ID 

lo 

;j.'> 

35 

30 

70 

40 

00 













1 

Hula IVInn^oli .. ... •. • 

2D 

2H 

23 

12 

30 

01 

32 

54 

20:i 

2 

Xai'avaii MuIruIco. 

31 

33 

24 

l(i 

.30 

2K 

2D 


:{ 

\ iiiayaK SiikliuTiiiii. 

23 

32 


11 

20 

43 

ID 

.5D 

231 

4 

Dhislia. 

22 

30 

23 

12 


44 

25 

5! 

2'J.J 

2 

niiaskar llaii . 

H.'i 

3.3 

23 

10 



13 



1} 


31 

2D 

23 

N 


4U 

21 

30 

211 

7 

VjsIhiu (jliiUKiKhyiim ...... 

3.V 

37 

13 

17 

21 

44 

10 

24 

210 



20 

.).> 

oo 

10 

10 

01 

10 

33 

200 

U 

HItai JiamchaiKii'U . 

2fl 

30 

21 

0 

21 

42 

1.', 

, !ili 

IDO 

10 

1! 


2H 

27 

2(1 

11 

10 

03 

II 

21 

)D5 

Sadaiiaiul . 

33 

27 

24 

10 

2(! 

41 



1H3 

W 

Jlii’jilrliai AspaiJiliui'ji. 

20 

2.7 

21! 

12 

21 

13 

0! 

12 

30 


III 

NaSiU'vatiji. 

1!' 


2;! 

12 





14 

Rustaiiiji IJirjiDiai. 

0 

12 

32 

17 



2.J 

21 

JH;. 

iri 

Narayun .hniiinlliaii. ...... 

II! 

;w 

21 

1) 


2(! 

2J1 

47 

1K4 

]H 

Kiirsiiul.is Muhadhiivadas ., 

24 

32 

23 

7 


;m 

D 

;43 

iNli 

17 

Nii'^arvaiiji .lumslu-dji. 

IH 

17 

7 

K 

10 

40 

27 

45 

1.S1 

IN 

Siidiinand Sliivaaliaiikur.... 

2.> 

2S 

14 

10 

22 

34 

12 

33 

17« 

ID 

Viiiayak Moroji . 

2D 

32 

10 

11 

20 

41 

0 

20 

17.) 



14 

ID 

21 

8 

30 

40 

13 


173 

i>l 


111 

ID 

12 

D 

20 

8D 

21 

34 

170 

D-i 

Dosuldiai Itutuiiji... 

12 

ID 

22 

H 

20 

5.5 

8 

20 

107 

23 

JHinsIi(‘<iji Tlci'atnji. 

ID 

23 

21 

10 

20 

33 

13 

27 

100 

24 

Il<»rma/ji Mervanji. 

0 

25 

24 

D 

12 

43 

11 

41 

10.5 

25 


0 

21 

*).> 


24 

41 

12 

37 

102 

20 

Pusalihai Knva/ji ) .... 

ID 

ID 

22 


10 

27 

H 

30 

154 

27 

xVusarvaiiji Itanmnji ).... 

21 

2(1 

10 

7 

20 

27 

13 

.30 

1.54 

28 

Kiistamji .lah.angliir. 

2 

22 

12 

7 

.30 

30 

12 

34 

140 

2J) 

ViMliViumth Ju^iinatit .... 

32 

30 

ID 

8 

10 

18 

I 

23 

147 

30 

Uttaninim NarMiurani) .. 

U 

28 

10 

10 

20 

31 

13 

27 

145 

3J 

Furohotam Uulaji } .. 

25 

31 

21 

4 

10 

27 

7 

20 

14.5 

32 

Hormazji Pcstaiiji . 

17 

ID 

9 

7 

20 

2H 

8 

32 

140 

33 

Fhiroslia Manaliji...... 

8 

n 

n 

7 

0 

4D 

20 

27 

133 

:U 

Niinabhai Ifidalji . 

1 0 

2.3 

10 

7 

30 

23 

12 

21 

132 

33 

Dayubhui Tribliiivandaa... 

; 0 

2.0 

10 

7 

20 

21 

1(1 

20 

131 

3n 

Sorubji Jahan{;ir. 

; 0 

20- 

25 

5 

22 

2N 

0 

27 

127 

37 

38 



23 


11 

0 

31) 


21 

117 

Dorabji Uorinaxji. 

' 0 

17 

14 

5 

10 

2D 

7 

22 

111 

3D 

Uosubhai Beraniji. 

0 

ID 

14 

0 

0 

II 

0 

2 

40 


Pull Answes 
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6 .—First Year Students. 


1 llamkrlKhna Onpal. 

2 Murlidtiur Oinlliar. 

3 Juvurilal Umiashaukur. . 


10 Uuslamji Sorabji. 


21 .luUunghir JnniKliedji 


2.‘i Uumanji Rhikaji. 


2H Sorabji Nasarvanji 
80 KlturslM^ji Nasarvanj 
31 A.rde8hir Dhanjibhai 


•9 

3 

1? 
u ^ 

21 

S*x 

iffi 2 
•ji ..cd 

Is 

a 

0 

« , 

^ .S 

eS 'm 

B ^ 
Sf: 

5^ 

s 

Chemistry. 

. 1 

§ £ 

i ! 

s s 
^ 1 

100 

100 

100 

00 

40 

87 

80 

88 

58 

20 348 

09 

80 

88 

42 

27 800 

71) 

83 

65 

41 

25 298 

75 

81 

50 

40 

30 285 

00 

71 

08 

45 

15 205 

79 

59 

57 

52 

24 205 

04 ; 

GO 

02 

54 

18 204 

M) 

81 

70 

30 

20 203 

74 

02 

53 

41 

28 . 2.58 

00 

04 

71 

13 

33 1 247 

54 

63 

55 

40 

23 ! 233 

50 

40 

77 


24 1 229 

73 

57 

20 

42 

24 < 222 

50 

67 

59 

26 

7 215 

02 

54 

40 

32 

15 ; 209 

48 

02 

42 

32 

19 j 203 

01 

03 

18 

23 

22 1 187 

35 

52 

, 50 

43 

4 i 184 

58 

00 

43 

IG 

5 i' 182 

55 

67 

18 

25 

15 ' 180 

42 

70 

16 

35 

10 : 179 

53 

57 

13 

30 

22 1 175 

45 

55 

43 

10 

13 1 175 

31 

41 

39 

83 

18 102 

39 

44 

49 

23 

7 102 

50 

40 

29 

27 

8 100 

41 

40 

5 

15 

19 126 

51 

50 

4 

10 

-12 118 

30 

r>i 

4 

18 

2 114 

45 

47 

14 

4 

- 6 104 

37 

47 

0 

27 

-13 98 

11 

33 

0 

10 

-18 36 
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c.—Second Tear Students, 


M 

ts 

tS 

Ph 

Names. 

Value.. 

•Siibjeets. 

ViJuii. 

£ . 

aa- 

•o’p. 

si 

S S 

100 

t o 

S « 
oO 

- b 

|kI 

a. 

*2 

a A. 
o 

-S 

IS 

Ss 

£ 9 

Chemistry. 

B 

.2 

cS 

*3 

a 

1 

Answers returned. 

Fall Answers. 

lOU 

100 

m 

40 

1 

Jatoinnath Naraj^an. 

BB 

78 

HI 

52 

30 

320 

400 

2 

Dadahhai UustAniji. 

B4 

78 

02 

57 

32 

313 


S 

Hliridhar Vithal. 


m 

59 

52 

27 

.305 


4 

Jahanf^ir FramU.. 

80 

78 

msm 

4H 

20 

294 


5 

Hormazji Dadubhui. 

HO 

78 

■a 

54 

10 

280 


« 

PuHtanji Eduljl. 


70 

67 

40 

2H 

270 





03 


32 

20 



B 

Ainburum Krvulram. 

43 

60 

02 

44 

28 

240 


D 

I'anduraiit; Hari. 

72 

71 

45 

80 

28 

240 


10 

ItuKtatoji AMeshir. 

00 

00 

50 

40 

18 

240 


ll 

Shrioriishna Narayun. 

02 

n« 

03 

30 

24 

245 


12 

Keftburuvao Bhuakar. 

47 


53 

31 

25 

200 


13 

Oupinath Sadashiva . 

02 

.59 

25 

37 

20 

203 


14 

Maucherji Beraniji .. 

obJ 

40 

20 

00 

0 

202 


15 

SbivaRhankar (Tovlndram. 

50 

67 

41 

10 

20 

103 


10 

Iihirujlal Muthtiradaa. 

57 

42 

— 

32 

81 

191 


17 

Burjmiji Framji . 

3B 

50 

48 

24 

28 

188 


IB 

Sliumrao J^aiiduraiig ... 

42 

47 

ImSM 

38 

24 

185 


10 

Unindufi Bhanji. 

05 

42 

0 

40 

25 

181 


20 

Karsandus Mulji... 

01 

45 

25 

20 

20 

177 


21 

Madimvarao Bboskar. 

g 

44 

41 

15 

25 

105 


22 

Bhasknr Balkrishna. 

H 

30 

30 

11 

20 

140 


23 

Antouio h. Feruandes... 

58 

HR 

4 

8 

20 

128 


24 

IVTadhavarao Kunoba. 

15 

28 

0 


22 

87 


25 

Nanabbai Haritrimbak. 

0 

32 

10 

I 

1 

74 
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d.—Third Year Students. 





Subjects. 



Vi 

i 

Namcs. 

>. 

A 

O. 

o 

s 

S d 

g| 

s| 

«•§ 

s 

=1 
.S B 

ii 

a> .«( 

. 

d : 

b 

a 

i 

E 

s 

Rank 


IT” 

o 


«2 

! 

c 

es 

O 

03 

V 

a 

z 

a 

b 


Value .. 

100 

100 

100 

00 

40 

p 

•<1 

1 

(Janei*h DIioikIco.. 

G4 

BG 

70 

42 

33 

301 

2 

MotiUilJivundsis... 

GI 

K3 

GO 1 

27 

28 

20.5 

3 

KUulji Blia}iurji. 

02 

B« 

.011 

.30 

.30 

202 

4 

SoiiiTiarnyun Namlnarayan .. 

.'iK 

HO 

57 

21 

24 

21.5 

5 

iMahipatniiii Itujiamiii . 

71 

8.') 

25 

32 

28 

241 

G 

Moroba Sundiirji. 

.'1.3 

71 

71 

17 

18 

2JW) 

7 

Xilliunlli Miilmdeo . 

47 

81 

40 

23 

20 

223 

H 

RuhaiKlas 'I'lipiihis .... 

: 3H 

78 

72 

18 

1.5 

221 

1) 

Uatiierisinia Naray<a>i.. 

41 

(53 

.52 

20 

20 

20.5 

10 

I*iu*u8liai-iim Vihlitiu . 

4M 

72 

34 

20 

IH 

201 

11 

Dailabliai Mandicrjl. 

1 4G 

72 

81 

24 

23 

100 

12 

Ilarichandru Antolm .. 

4.'i 

(17 

40 

23 

12 

103 

13 

1 

Oanpul Mudunji. 

1 411 

07 

24 

23 

j 

21 

1G5 

1 

1 
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e.—Fourth Year Students. 





Subjects. ' 

Value. 




Rlldcs, 

Physics. 




h 

a; 

S 

Namks. 





•d 





t 


d 


s 


« 

u 

1 


‘It 

s. 

o . 

.ce 

a 

p. 

p 

E 

t 

s 

1 

5 




K 

CL. 

k 

0. 

1 




Value... 

IB 

— 

BH 

if 

a 

£ 


1 

Kahaiuljw Tapidas . 

: 1.3 

32 

mm 

41 

117 

200 


2 

(ianpat Mudunji . 

1 14 

34 

n 

15 

72 
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APPENDIX D. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
1854. 


CANDIDATES FOR CLARE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Ath December .—From 11 to 2. 

MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor Dadabhai Naoeoji. 

1. With what sum must a merchant commence trade so as to 
be worth 3615,000 at the end of 12 years, if he may bS expected 
to clear annually an eighth of his capital ? 

2. Find three numbers in geometrical progression, such that 
their sum may be \A\, and the sum of their scjuares 

3. If a, b, c, represent respectively the sides and hypothennse 
of a right-angled triangle, and h be the length of Hie line drawn 
from the right angle perpendicular to the opposite side : prove 
that the triangle whose sides are respectively a + b, h, and c + h, 
is also right-angled. 

4. To find the area of a quadrilateral from its two diagonals, 
and the angle which they include. 

5. To find the altitude of an object, when its lowest point is 
not if the same horizontal plane with the given station, but the 
distance between them can be measured. 

G. Latent heat ? 

7. What time does a body take to fall 200 feet ? 


K 
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THh December. —From II to 2. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1. Political and Social condition of the Ancient Egyptians ? 

2. a. Social and Political condition of Greece, with special 

reference to the diversity of character and institu¬ 
tions of the Ionian and Dorian races ? 
b. The Athenian mode of paying the dieasts was doubly 
impolitic ? 

3. a. The progress of literature, philosophy, and the fine 

arts, in Greece, was due to what causes ? 
b. But the seeds of dissolution were thickly sown in 
the Social system of the Greeks ? 

4. Draw a plan, and write a description, of the Battle of 
Salamis ? 

5. Foreign Commerce of the Romans in the Age of the 
Antonines ? 

6. General Survey of the Geographical features of India ? 

6tA December. —From 11 to 2. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Professor IIarkness. 

1. How is English Grammar divided, and what does each 
part treat of ? The use of the Article ? The Indefinite Article 
joined to Substantives in what number only ? Any exceptions to 
this rule ? 

2. When are the Articles properly omitted? Do we say, 
" He is in great hurry,” or “ in a great hurry” ? “ He is 
in great haste,” or “ in a great haste” ? Docs it make any 
difference in the sense whether I say, “ He showed a little judg¬ 
ment,” or “ lie showed little judgment” ? 

3. General rule for forming the plural o£ Nouns ? M&ition 
the principal exceptions. What Nouns have no plural ? Write 
the plural of court-martial, spoonful, analysis, nebula, appendix. 
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4. In what circumstances is the Nominative Case placed after 
the Verbf 

5. The correct use of the Prepositions to, at, in, applied to 
names of places ? Give examples. 

6. Paraphrase the following passages, and parse the words 
printed in Italics :— 

«. The applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smilinff land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone. 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

b. O happy peasant! Oh unhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel, her’s the rich reward ; 

He praised perhaps for ages yet to come. 

She never heard of half a mile from home ; 
lie lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 

She safe in the simplicity of Ijers. 

7th Beecmher. —From 11 to 2. 

TRANSLATION. 

(Into the Vernacular.) 

Professor IIarknkss. 

“ In the choice of studies, too much deference should not be 
paid to the bent of a young person’s mind. Excellence in one 
or two things which may have taken the fancy of a youth 
(or which may really suit his genius) will ill compensate for a 
complete ignorance of those branches of study which are very 
repugnant to him ; and which are therefore not likely to be 
learnt when he has freedom in the choice of his studies. 

“ Amongst the first things to be aimed at in the intellectual 
part ^f education, is variety of pursuit. A human being, like a 
tree, if it is to attain to perfect symmetry, must have light and air 
given to it from all quarters. This may be done without making 
men superficial. Scientific method, may be acquired without 
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many sciences being learnt. But one or two great branches of 
science must be accurately known. So, too, the choice works 
of antiquity may be thoroughly appreciated without extensive 
reading. And passing on from mere learning of any kind, a variety 
of pursuits, even in what may be called accomplishments, is 
eminently serviceable. Much may be said of the advantage of 
keeping a man to few pursuits, and of the great things done 
thereby in the making of pins and needles. But in this matter 
we are not thinking of the things that are to be done, but of the 
persons who are to do them. Not wealth, but men. A number 
of one-sided men may make a great nation, though I much 
incline to doubt that; but such a nation will not contain a 
number of great men.” 


7f/t Decemher ,—From 2 to 5. 

TRANSLATION. 

(Into English.) 

^ qr antiT inw, 

# ITr^^ ^ir 

stp^trt ^ 

qwqqr??r <isicii q sr 

HjcT Rw 3T5r[q 3TiRr wt 

qirr arqqi itqr trwiqErr^qr^ qiR e^fq qrfr, 

qrq RTq# qrer q? irrc^r- ^qr 

qf^ q qqrqfq qipq i# 

iqr^ qsg-f aiqiT f^q jRfq ^ qqtqq qrq^ 
qqlR jq: qq^iR qrrr qq^q, qrw sr: qqqiqrer 

qiFq ^qfqq*qrg‘ anqrqra- arifiT ii55T- q qsSt trwjqqi^, 
sTRwr 3iqqq amr 5qf^r ?qr% 

^ aqqq srrq arrlf % ^ aiw aircq qrarq 
amqr q(5r qqesw fr aqqrr qniff m 
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#?5-q-?rR7 3-q? 

Iw ^r c7fffr^ arr^r, IrcTr^eT^i' 

sTR ?Tr^, It arrq^ iTf?f^% 

m ^fr?5- art arr^ frt^ aTr^RT cpr- 
Rar c^r^t mr^ m fJT^ itr: ^ 3w ft^ar rTr frr^ 
gsfrq-ra' ariwe’ feir irr^ #f art 'rri?’^ Ir 

STTT^ rr^ % ^ aTll:fT q anTRRT Vr IftcTf 
5inR#tR jjjra^'crfaTrfw qr dq nr^ iRRq’ 

qq q5T qi^R q°qi^ 3^"^ ^r Rit"* ^raTRarr^qr 

f RT b[rR qiR qwrqaqrfR^ RFqrqrRiqRR^ljraTR?^ 
RRq %qT ^arrmRi RfPT qrtr ^Rqrarf^ qrar qrrr- 
qtrfr jgr rjr fr qr^R w 3 r q 
qqR Rirjqrt rrr fqaar- qjqqrqrt 3^ 
qqrc^R qrqjf, qqntr ^warq qa^^qR arqrqirr^ 
qR qqR q^, ^qlrq iRrmiRfR 3 ^ Rrq^ qi^r, rfr 
3TR wrqjiq rti^ ^qqpq qr^ ?• arl 3 R lrRRarr% 
arrqfq w CR; qr jqrqr qnt IrarRtrra' VfqqRT# 
m qjRqrfr rrr rr%. ^trrjtrr g- arl 3 r 
3??^, gr ^ afqqfr qj^ ^qr^R qw gR% fq^rq sr 
IT q^RR RqRTRr 3T2R[ ^Rqrqr arqq m ?TrRr 
SITRf, qrwr 5RR fit- 


7th Decemher .—From 2 to 5. 
TRANSLATION. 

(Into English.) 

Ssf^M ^[£{ -anllHitfli 
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h\(\\ 4ftl» ^ ^ 

Pin nfiniXl ^^rin’rssK-tv^y ^iiic(i^ ^MtPin 
■^mi. Mipi Rh^ H^^i ^i^i MHn ^ni n^a’hnl 
tn^i wi ssi^i n4^; Rn^ Jsin<l ^lH’nl n<n^ 

M-idi “1^ 2lMi, •Wl^ d'd^ «l^c-tl •^HlPi’Hl, -Wll 

^ ^dl Rail^^ »m ■4l>fl^, «ni^ 
ci^i^ svHln n^ ’nni n^ii ni^ii 

k[H HR HdMlPni '^^ri n({t d«ll 
'M^i'SHlH^ cni^i^ ^IH(^ i.'H ■H'Hri 

’|ic-iv>iy ci>Hin Rnm -^hv^u Himni w<hRI- 
=41^1 ’H^i aiK-l <^lt/n d^ ^ OiR ilH HlH <-0^ 

dJii ■»I^ d Piiiidi nii HR '^r/^ 

; Hi^ HRi ^nin HinPi^ini HnHi ^ hh 
^ d^a SfltTn^ ^^id n ^'i$i^, ^<1 ^Ri^i^l 
^iiA. dnl dm HdHi ^1-=^ Hrc-ii hiH ^ilii 

"hh dHi ni!sRiiJ?t>ii ^aiaidi 5H^lisy <n4^; H(ii 

d^Hl'KlHlH feilijni Hd iHl’-an 3s<l HHl “ilStdl Hiy ■“HiHy-O 
^11:/^. n<l Ht<r»'ni Js^niH H^hRi SciQd IHHIH 
d^HiHi 5t«:Hni ^iRd ^IH ; ’liHV'HHdi dHi d^ ’»hi-MH 
^iHdRi '^I’lini mil nnln \ 3ii^i isdi 41*4 

^Hdi HiRdi 2i'|i 6^1 ^ 

R'midi n^l. H“i'^HHiHni dHi ^H<nr-tn d hi<1'^ 
^inmdi (idi, d<>i»iiH»^4l*4»iHn^ffv'n ; Hidi“5 

HR<i ilH HR Hl-iHlHl d *n^l di l5npn*^^di (Sdl *1 d^ hh 
6 ».?sd ^ra Y5. di H 141 d <r/di »i (idi ; iiH, iiH, 
HR, 5j\MlR RiR, di^ !i<l H'mi 6dl 41*441 

H^lRijR^ ^Hian .JsVHl4l ddlHI* Jidl da. ■541 HHl 
3i»^i dnmi (4di da >hPi!sr‘ hhihhR d hi^h ddi'j 
Hdl >*t-SH^i4l dHl <HH4l HHHHi'R 4 IH t-tm'd'H 

HldHl ^'ani Hl^ 414 di- 
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FIRST YEAR CLASS. 


Wth December .—From 11 to 2. 

CIIEiMISTRY. 

Professor Giraxjd. 

1. What arc the characteristic properties of an Acid and a 
Base ; and what kind of Salt do they form by their combination 
with each other ? 

2. Give an example of the operation of “ Double Elective 
Affinity” ; and explain it. 

3. When a ray of Light falls upon a transparent object, in 
what several ways may it be disposed of ? 

4. Explain the use, and the mode of action, of the Wet 
Bulb Thermometer. 

5. State the conditions in which.Oxygen exists in Nature. 
Explain how it may be prepared for experimental purposes. 
Describe its leading properties. 

6. Explain the mode of action of the Electrical Machine. 


12//t December .—From 11 to 2. 

LOGIC. 

Professor Harkness.' 

1, What distinction does Whately draw between aistraction 
and generaluation ? 

2. Exemplify the fallacy of the undistributed middle by 
actual arguments occurring in common conversation, or that you 
may have met with in books. 

3. 'fhe advantage of using non-significant symbols ? 

4, “ Every X is Y; Z is not X; therefore Z is not Y.” Is 
this a valid syllogism ? If not, why not? Give a concrete 
example. 

" 5. What are technically called convertible terms ? Convert 
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the following propositions :—“ All equilateral triangles are 
equiangular” ; “ All excess is hurtful.” 

G. According to Locke, in what respect are the rules of 
Formal Logic insufficient for the conduct of the understanding ? 
The principal impediments to knowledge, and their proper 
remedies ? 


ISth December .—From 11 to 2. 

TRANSLATION. 

Professor IIarkness. 

“ In order to form sound opinions concerning characters and 
actions, two things are especially requisite—information and im¬ 
partiality. But such as are most forward to decide unfavourably 
are commonly destitute of both : instead of possessing, or even 
requiring, full information, the grounds on which they proceed 
are frequently the most slight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, 
which the idle have invented, the inquisitive have listened to, and 
the credulous have propagated,—or a real incident which rumour, 
in carrying it along, has exaggerated and disguised, supplies them 
with materials of confident assertion, and decisive judgment. 
From an action, they presently look into the heart, and infer 
the motive. vThis supposed motive they conclude to be the rul¬ 
ing principle ; and pronounce at once concerning the whole 
character. 

“ Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to sound 
reason than Such preeipitaWitjudgmcnts. Any man, who attends 
to what passes within himself, may easily discern what a compli¬ 
cated system the human character is, and what a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances must be taken into account in order to estimate it 
truly. No single instance of conduct whatever is sufficient to 
determine it. As from one worthy action it were credulity, not 
charity, to conclude a person to be free from all vice ; so from 
one which is censurable it is perfectly unjust to infer that the 
author of it is without conscience, and without merit. Did you 
know all the attending circumstances, itmight appear in an excus¬ 
able light; nay, perhaps, under a commendable form.” 
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13/A December .—From 2 to 5. 


TRANSLATION. 


{Into English.) 

stfT fr#r wr infer 

arrf^ jtrfff Rftr- ? nfn rhmnt ct^ ^#7 

JTPT^ ^ srqrrfriT irr^^rwr^FNrr 'rr^'rnr 

frmm qr^, anrr r^rfei '^\ 

It, 11 ^ gHr^ir ^ 

armf t ii?R bir, fFR Ff#l ^ ^ npr^ 

ai^rrw 3irrr fr^, nfwr niiforiT ?rrSt5r- 


arirr lr?inrn^ wrart f 3 % stiferer 

?Tr^ if r^ifiT ^ ipR^ irnnii % ?T f^rr cicir, 


n srrrr ^ ^rtrrrT w^r f^fpjjrn fet- 

arr^ irfe^^g 3rr|- 3# ^ sot fit, g f^r 


nifr^rr r-jrr^r ^ tt^it piifir ^?rr rrerr, nwir 
grrn ^ It, i^g, gTw, ^nror ft % 
rl? niFcr ?r§t, Mr firs^ir n 

^ 5ir?Hirr ^ cr^irr^^ ^ irbiir^'siTqFJTr^r 
m Rifr nrrr ^ggpr ttfito'^ arorrf^ irrft* err 
irj'^ iTf^ra’ iTRT 3 tI 9Tr iT^sri^ ^rf?^ art imt 
t ^r^?qtt arrpr ^rlferr: nMNn arftMr 


^r nrrr 3 t^ ar^- nifirit art ft ^ 

^?r?r ircifrgRr rctIt sr%g arrl-, fejer^^ jrrirr 
iMnffg ^ 3 ^ 7 %- f^tr^r arr^^ arrf&r nnr irf 

(nr iTg’rfpT arre t c nf% ant^n 

^r^r g^ggi^ (rfig ^Rnrtnr rt^f^ g^w argrt^nr 
gng" f ‘ g€r g«n eff^ ft sr^ frt. 
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\Sth December .—From 2 to 5. 
TRANSLATION. 

(Info English.) 

SftQ?! ^ ^ at'O ®cM»l ct Mlcftotl 

m1 R^IR ?sW Hi/lj-ann -Miaftot 
^i^Ki '?>’ ft«ti (4fft 

niRlini ssis/' ■>ni'=^ n-Ki ^<^'(1 

^Wl MliQ, ^rtd^l PtMH «lHi >l6l^l3R'Hi 

Is mRim R^iw "iHimni ^UH c^l5i^l Rni'^^ri ngl’, -"in 
*h >ii^4i’t^Ti gCi. 

n"^ ’^felftcMl a«tl 'MMl'^l itctiRi^ 

«Y >ift '>vi <i«ti RM^iaj 63> 

^ >in R'tiR'ii-j n»ft n«vw •>Hi-i. hv^i^tQ -wti^R 
?K, ^ 'tin n yMMMi >iKi>i ^cfl, fini ’idcHR^i ^<4 
biWi "^l Pt’^M ^Hl 6*11 • ^iRbl 

^ -nil >lUi>l 6fll,'ci 

>tl-5l Mb '61% <nRl S, Mi Ml <3H^«(l M4; ^ui’l 

■44^. ■^*.'fl«ti ^ wii <npini m^jiR ^TiM tniRi ■n 6R» ^ 

»tinM *4<fel C-llHb ■iR^l 6^1 > 

M«fl bfeH'tij.ff'HnRi ^ia^iiTMn Stiv 

Mi^i R^t nina^ 

«v>n<n dA«{l«v sv>{l»t m(mm >l6l(R>ti 6^1» R 

Hit! ^»tlM ,Rwi <HPfl. MMl'il Ml^ Mn tH^«(l 
'Ml'^l >i6l<lM ^., M R^l M«iMH «ia 63» MHiafln 
'tiR%'»fl ci-M^l b'SH'ti^ft m^n uR 
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14/A Decemler .—From 11 to 2. 

I.—HISTORY. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1. The concurrence of several great events prepared a change 
sufgcicnt to justify the division of Modern European History 
from that of the Middle Ages or of Antiquity ? 

2. Give an account, from Heeren and Murray, of the origin 
of the Colonial establishments. 

3. The Political view of the Reformation from its origin to 
the religious peace at Augsburg, as given by Professor Heeren. 

II.—GEOGRAPHY. 

1. a. State the properties of the Air on which depends, and 

give an account of, the production of Winds in ge¬ 
neral. 

i. As a general rule, the South-west Monsoon prevails 
north of the Equator, and the South-east south of 
the Equator, from April to October, but from 
October to April the North-west blows south of 
the Equator, and North-east in the northern 
hemisphere. Explain these facts on physical 
grounds. 

c. The formation of Rain ? The progress of the rainy 
: season through India ? 

2. “The Moon by her attra^^n [raises the’waters of the 

ocean under her, and at the same time they arc 
elevated at the opposite side of the earth.” 

a. State clearly, to how much o/thc Moon’s attractive 

power (the Sun being neglected) the elevation of the 
waters under her is due; and what is the real 
account of the contemporaneous elevation at the 
opposite side. 

b. lienee, also, the attraction of the Sun and Moon is 

felt most at the Equator, and the height of the 
Tides diminishes in receding from it ? 
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3, a. The causes which have combined to make Great 
Britain so pre-eminently distinguished by her 
industry and progress in the Arts ? 

b. State the most important of her mineral products and 

of her Manufactures 1 

c. Agriculture is the most important of all branches of 

Industry ; why ? 

d. State some of the rotations adopted by scientific culti¬ 

vators. 

lath December .—From 11 to 2. 

MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 

Professor Dadabhai Naoroji. 

1. Two sides and the contained angle of a spherical triangle 
being given, determine the spherical excess. 

2. What is the declination of the Sun, when ho is on the 
horizons of Bombay and-Madras at the same instant j their res¬ 
pective latitudes being 18° 5C' N., and 13° 5' N.; and their lon¬ 
gitudes 72° 57' E., and 80° 21' E. ? 

3. The sum of the series 

sin A -f sin 2 A -f sin 3 A -J- .. . -|- sin » A ? 

4. Sturm’s Theorem ? 

5. Solution of Quadratic Equations by continuous approxi¬ 
mation ? 

6. Construction and principle of the Sextant ? 

7. A given force (a) iSjfesolved into two forces, acting at a 
given angle ; determine the locus of the extremity of either com¬ 
ponent in terms of the given force and angle. 

8. A body {w) is kept at rest on a plane, whose inclination is 
a, by friction (the coefficient of friction being given), and a force 
acting in a given direction : compare the force and the weight of 
the body. 
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\bth Becemler. —From 11 to 2. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1. «. Define the Science of Political Economy. 
b. State Mr. Senior’s definitions of Wealth. 

2. State the four elementary propositions of the Science given 

by Mr. Senior. 

3. a. The primary and secondary requisites of Production ? 

b. The various modes mentioned by Mr. J. S. Mill, in 

which Labour is employed as an agent of pro¬ 
duction ? 

c. The fundamental propositions respecting Capital, as 

given by the same economist ? 

4. State the Conditions of Value, and illustrate them. 

5. a. Commodities are frequently divided into three classes, 

according to their difficulty of attainment ? 

b. State the Laws of Value for each of these classes. 

c. The third class is a source of very important conse¬ 

quences. 

6. State and illustrate the ultimate analysis of Cost of Pro¬ 

duction. 

SECOND YEAR CLASS. 

4t/* December. —Ffom 11 to 2. 

TRANSLATION. 

Professor Harkness. 

{Translate into your Vernacular.') 

“ Industry is not only the instrument of improvement, but the 
foundation of pleasure. Nothing is so opposite to the true 
enjo)rment of life as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind. He who is a stranger to industry may possess, but he 
cannot enjoy. For it is labour only which gives the relish to 
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pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of every good to man. It 
is the indispensable condition of our possessing a sound mind in 
a sound body. Sloth is so inconsistent with both, that it is 
hard to determine whether it be a greater foe to virtue, or to 
health and happiness. Inactive as it is in itself, its effects are 
fatally powerful; though it appear a slowly flowing •stream, yet 
it undermines all that is stable and flourishing. It not only saps 
the foundation of every virtue, but pours upon you a delbge 
of crimes and evils. It is like water, which first putrefies by 
stagnation, and then sends up noxious vapours, and fills the 
atmosphere with death.” 

Aih December .—From 2 to 5. 

TRANSLATION. 

(Into EtiffUsh.} 

JIT Wrt JR^ 3R Rf^RRPr 

^Fl^ft JW RlRSi ?lTRr dRW- RT RTSTR^ RlWr 

R# rTri;^ nr^r- rts- fr # Rfr 
?TR, f fR JRRRi: iTRrRRTRT qf^R^FR RTRR ^cR 
RiSt # Rrfr RTwrtr fRNeR r% rrt 

RfcT Rfar RRR tlRJRRFRr R^R RTR RfR J:# 

RRT # R'feRF? RRRi^R, RfRR RfRJRRlt f ^ 
qRRRT, R R^ R^ JR^ # RTR RSTtMt 5RfRCR 
RRIR RRR #R R?^! RSCeff. RT SRf RRIRT RRfR 
RfRJRRI^R#! f^R IfRF R^ ?IR RRR ^RJRT^ 
RIR RR^TRR R ffiRiST Rt It^, RRlfi; RRT faflR RfRJRRfR 
ailRW RIR^rt ^RR RTR (TR^- Rf^ 

RT ^TRTRR RRT, RTIR RT^ RI^ RRT 
RFR i^liFRTR RM Rl^ RTRRTR 

RTRRT‘ 3?Tf% frffr Rift qiftqRI RRURT q^tRT ^ 

\«^^R Rf ii:R:RrRr %Rr ^(rt ^rir r# aifRRri: 
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» ' 

%? ^ wr?^ ^ 53iTcr ?rflt ap-f mif, 'k^ 

trwjg¥ra' 5yrf^- Jirwr ^qj 

w^rr ?w ?5Tr ^r?w ^ #rcrf srffr 5Rn% 

^ ^ w-qr jr^TT wih t fjq' st^tt 3t?r 
E iTcT^ fr r-qrff JTf^r qTTrfIr ^rr^JTrtr 

qr^ art ^ K?jq ^irw- ^Fq^qfrrfr ^Tfrrqffq wq 
iTFqrjS- ^r?rf^ Tfqiw qf^^pqr aRTirpTRrq c^qq??: jrt 
ir^r 3TRrr ^f^'cr ^rw ?:[?: ^fqw qr^, arrqrqr 

wq qrif aTPiToqr p-fTqr 3%SR arr^. Tr^qRT qpT ?r It 

3Trw lr% Irq qr 'F^rwfr qrir- rrirr^r w 
Pf^qr^TR STTR f^q ^qr^ fwqjS- 

q qR t ^ 3Trf% ?f:E^‘jTTnt^?r iRf lrlr=i?Fq arqlr 
Irr, aqf^ Jrr m qrfrRs' % sT7rr% ^rr^ ariqiq aq^ 
Ifqr arqff srRrq, q qfcRTRqr V 

sqr qp^rirwr cr^ qr^ 3Trq?rr ^ , qr^q#r 

qRT tr^oRTR gtlf- w»wr^ qpq^TRqr arrq# 
qg-RR^ qfq^ ?rrt^t Irfr ^qr qgiRqfr 3{^ff 
5Tq;q;pqr# rprt ^:fF^r; q arrfRqr arrfRfq ??: cr; qM 
^ arffRiq qRRr qR ?i^q Irf m qpr 

^ #r qlqrm f fir r^ pq^r?: qqfq qrsrq^. 


4th Decemler .—From 2 to 5. 
TRANSLATION. 

(Into English.) 

“ HiniKl tAii'qmi fi»ii 'Uiq, ?.mi, w{?i ^'^ii 

Pj.efO ^Kti 'q?i ^ni, qj^ 
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*ta ‘HI'M "^I'cT»t (ii» ^ni 

M^lilBl «!(/. Ht^tl 

%}'^\ fx% ^(j ft r^HlM ^:''H<1 tK 

’^*(''11 nrfl =tist<Ri n«4i ^ssini ^roir 

^liivr y«>t 6'it Rtt<^l 

^Rii <n ^ffi ft^ti ^ 'Hifi an aincflMiji n $f(l. 
■Hiai<K\ Smmi ■“ni'^ini Rn^ ii<Hini'Hi ir-tmi 3 i'M^ni»j am 
n^Vnm 6<i. n^ n^m siWlt ^i<l ^ai<sv a ^A-nR^ii ^wt, 
^n <:Hi(ii oi^Mai ■M>iii^ a"^ Min nn^i n({T, oi maR 
!^:-«-iRm>i uvTin Rijyii kMnni mi^, ■ann sAt'-fl Mn \y.k\ m 
iM^niMi^l Ma(i^nitsiMn'HaiMr^,a'^ nRMilR V'^ni'^ 
StM (3M<1 ■»H5L«5^i aiM»4i -ani MmR a»{i mR 

■»{l| mU mc-fR *^441 niMti !s<R (Sii^m a^j 

>iPi<4 a -aninai aRi nia liinniRl ^^ca■»m •»hi 

iiMMi R'-'fl <ia i'-O,^ a?^l Mii mkim \ii 1 

Rm tr-tini ^Mni is'aR hm irnRi m't'iiiiini lAui n«ft ; 

?.i^r^ ti^n* MMia Ma,as(lifCnR''cnR<l 
"tRU atfcT ^i ail'll Js^nR ^iaKR«fl ^in^j iwm'A 

^tfcTy, ^n -ani MHM ^n^l m'M'hR a^ §n«vn nc-a". 
’ifCm^tRi ■>MRu '^<4 ^ ai^ 'MMif^isniaii^ft ■ann 

n^R"-fl <la Mi!!<l !!<1 (lOl a»fi ^aaaRl iiic-fl"^, ■ann ^^na 
am la^ma a^ nil ^Ol a«A m^i'r/ ^^iwa ^y svy^ 
'^141 VMM RR lAffl Mn ni ^ Mfim<Kl fflMHl ai<lR 
niMRif-fl^.Mi R(4 ^>A- a n'^ia a'^i nM ■aH^inn n<{»i ^d- 
Mn: mdai«fl a n'mia mii gai a^ ^Ti<n R'-fl nn'Kl 
ai^ ■ann Hm (Sn^ al^ ■ant^m mar-fl gffl a"^ 

MPM ot(?a*(l niRi.” 
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otA December. —From 11 to 2. 

MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL FniLOSOPIIY. 
Professor Sinclair. 

1. a. The locus of a point such that its distance from a 

* fixed point may be in a constant ratio (e) to its 

distance from a fixed line 1 

b. The value of e determines the kind of the locus ; 
demonstrate the several cases fully ? 

2. The orbit of a body, acted on by a central force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance, may be expressed by 

—. = ^ + V®, in which r is the radius from the centre 

r 11 

of force, and p the perpendicular from the same point to the 
tangent to the orbit at the extremity of r ; h, n, 11, and V being 
constants. Prove, geometrically or algebraically, that the 
orbit is— 

a, an Ellipse, with focus in the centre of force ; 

b, a Parabola, with ditto ditto ; 

c, an Hyperbola, with ditto ditto; 

according as certain relations subsist between the constants (u, 
R, V ? * 

3. a, E([uation of the involute of the circle ? 

b. Instances of, and reasons for, the employment of this 
involute in machinery ? 

4. a. A solid immersed in a fluid sustains an upward pres¬ 

sure ; why, and how much 7 

b. Yet a body specifically lighter than a fluid may be 
kept at the bottom of the vessel by the pressure of 
the fluid ; under what conditions? 

5. a. The more important parts of the Railway Locomo¬ 

tive Engine 7 

jf. The functions necessiry to the management of the 
Engine 7 


M 
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(ilh December. —From 11 to ‘2. 

CIIEMISl’RY. 

Professor Giratjd. 

1. What is Lime In what conditions is it found in Nature / 
State its leading properties and uses. 

2. State the Law of Equivalent Composition : illustrate it by 
ah example; and explain it on the Atomie Hypothesis. 

3. What are the necessary elements of a simple Voltaic Cir¬ 
cle ; and what are the chemical and electrical conditions of these 
elements when the circle is completed ? 

4. Explain the action of an ordinary Galvanometer. 

5. IIow is the Carbonate of Soda manufactured from Com¬ 
mon Salt ? 

6 Explain the phenomena that occur when a Leyden Jar is 
charged and discharged. 

7th December. —From 11 to 2. 

I. HISTORY. 

, Professor Sinclair. 

1. «. The Age of Louis XIV. may bp characterized from the 

prevalence of a certain System ? Its formatiuu, 
and maxims 1 

b. The consequences which the application of these 

maxims had upon the mutual relations of the 
States could not but be highly injurious, both in 
peace and war ? 

c. With this character of the Age, another was in a 

peculiar manner combined, and why ? 

2. Brief History of the Colonial alfairS; from ICGl to 1700— 
a. Of the Freqch ? 

h. Of the English ? 

c. Of the Dutch ? * 

3. a. Clive’s career in India may be divided into three 

parts ; of which give a brief description, and the 
most important results ? 
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h. Tlie position of England among the European States 
• at the period of his first visit ? 
c. Dwell, at some length, on the political and social 
benefits produced by the reforms of his last 
sojourn ? 

II, geogeaphy; 

1. a. The Earth, considered as a planet, consists of three 

distinct, but not unrelated, parts ? 

b. Area of the Earth’s surface ? In what proportions, 

and where, are the land and water severally 
distributed ? Pole of the land hemisphere ? This 
indicates, in some degree, where the origin of the 
tides and ocean currents should be looked for ? 

2. a. Of the Antarctic Drift Current ; the cause, course 

and divisions, and the various names it receives, 
and its connection with navigation ? The differ¬ 
ence of temperature of the sea at certain sides of 
the Galapagos Islands is sometimes remarkable, 
and the cause ? 

h. Of the Equatorial Current of the Pacific ; the cause, 
and direction and velocity, and its sohthern and 
northern limits? Position of the North Equa¬ 
torial counter current ? 

3. a. Instances of the services of the Trade Winds to com¬ 

merce ? Their causes ? The Monsoons are modi¬ 
fications of them ? 

h. Comprehension of the term Climate, as understood 
by Humboldt? Enumerate the chief causes which 
determine physical climate ? 

c. The isotheral and isochimenal curves deviate much 

more from the parallels of latitude than the 
isothermal. The meaning of these terms, and 
the physical explanation of the fact ? 
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8<A December, —From 11 to 2. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor IIarkness. 

1. Cousin’s classification of philosophical questions? Ilis 
determination of the order in which they should be treated ? 

2. The method which Locke proposes to pursue in the Eimy 
on the Human Understanding f Its merit, and its fault, accord¬ 
ing to Cousin ? 

3. What does Locke term simple, and what complex ideas ? 
How are the latter deduced from the former ? 

4. The idea of pure space how obtained, according to Locke ? 
Cousin’s criticism of this doctrine, and his distinction between 
the logical and the chronological order of ideas ? 

5. Why, according to Locke, is thought or feeling not 
essential to the existence of mind ? 

A 

i)th December. —From 11 to 2. 

POLITICAL ECONOxMY. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1. a. The functions of Money, and illustrate their import¬ 

ance ? 

b. Tlie commodities best fitted for these purposes, and 
why so ? 

2. a. Value of Money, an ambiguous expression ? And 

an erroneous theory connected with this confusion 
of language ? 

b. State, as fully as you can, on what the Value of 
■ Money depends ? 

3. a. Objections to a double standard of value ? 

b. The employment of gold and silver as money in 
England how regulated, so as to avoid .these 
objections ? 

4. a. Give a satisfactory refutation of the theory of a 

general over-supply. 
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h. The origin of this notion, as traced by Mr. J. S. 
* Mill ? 

5. Interchange of commodities between distant places is 
determined by certain differences in their cost of production 
(Ricardo) ? Illustrate the theory by an example ? 

6. a. The direct benefits of Commerce wherein consist'? 
b. Its indirect benefits are still more important 1 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR CLASS. 
ll#/t December .—From 11 to 2. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Professor Fraser. 

1. State the distinction between the necessary and optional 
functions of Government; and show that the former eannot be 
limited to the affording of protection against force and fraud. 

2. State Adam Smith’s fundamental maxims relating to the 
qualities desirable in a system of taxation; and illustrate the first, 
or explain on what grounds equality should be tlie rule in 
taxation. 

3. What, according to Hancock, is the most simple and 
natural tax, as conforming to all these maxims of Smith ; and 
what are the points to be determined in order to frame it ? 

4. Explain why this most simple and natural tax has not 
been more generally adopted ? 

State the theory of price, according to Hancock, and 
explain the method by which Political Economists account for the 
two distinct classes of variations in prices. 

6. Explain, according to Mill, how the purchasing power of 
money depends, in the first instance, on demand and supply, and 
ultiiyately, on the cost of its production. 

7. Examine (in its two forms, or with reference to the two 
elements of demand) the doctrine of an over-supply of all com¬ 
modities above demand; give the true explanation of the two 



ocononiicftl facts which have given occasion to the notion of 
general over-supply. 


\2th Decemher .—From 11 to 2. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 


Professor Sinclair. 

1. a. Prove Lagrange’s theorem for the expansion of F {z) 
in powers of x, where s = y + xf (»). 
h. Hence develope the «th power of the focal radius vector 

of an ellipse (r = a. ^ ^ in powers of 

* \ 1 -h e cos 


cos a,, 

2, a. Prove the radius of curvature of an ellipse is 

\ _ (,2 

p = a. -— —— , X being the angle between 

(1 —eSsin'-iX)^ 

the normal and the major axis. 

6. Hence defivc the eccentricity of the Earth (assumed 
to be an elli|isoid of revolution), the lengths of a 
degree of the meridian at two different latitudes, 

' and the corresponding X, X', being known, 
e. And hence find the lengths oP*the equatorial and polar 
radii. 

.3i Find the value of f — ; —-. 

/ x'(a + b 

4. Derive the six equations which arc necessary and sufficient 
for the equilibrium of a free system. 

5. A simple geometrical method of compounding pairs of 
equal and opposite parallel forces acting in any planes ? 

0. Find the centre of a system of parallel forces in terms of 
the moments of the forces with respect' to three rectangular 
planes. 

7. General description of Volcanic phenomena, and the Vol¬ 
canic districts of Asia ? 

8. State distinctly the cause of the Tides, and the progress 
and some other phenomena of the Tide-Wave ? 
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Vith December .—From II to 2. 

BOTANY. 

Professor Giuaxjd. 

1. Trace the analogies between the development of a Leaf- 
bud and the growth of an Embryo, 

2! What are the several systems of Vessels in Plants? 
What the structure of these Vessels, and their functions? 

3. From what Binary Constituents of the Air and of the 
Soil do plants derive the materials for the growth of their 
tissues, and the formation of their secretions ? Describe the 
mode in which Plants assimilate these materials. 

4. In Natural History Sciences we may have two distinct 
methods of Classification ; how do these differ from each other 
in their nature and objects ? 

5. Explain the necessity for a “ Rotation of Crops” ; and 

how “ Guano,” used as a manure, may obviate this necessity, 
as regards the “ Cerealia.” * 


I4th Deeemler .—From 11 to 2. 

MO^L PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor Harkness. 

1 The coincidence of Benevolence, and Self-love, ns regards 
the promotion of human happiness ? 

2. How does Butler establish the superior authority of Con- 
scienee ; and arrive at the conclusion that Man, “ from his make, 
constitution, or nature, is, in the strict sense, a law to himself” ? 

3. Show the ultimate coincidence of Conscience and reason¬ 
able Self-love. 

4. The princijjal heads of the argument for a future state, 
derived ; (a) From the nature of mind; (b) From the Consti- 
tntio* of Man, and the circumstances in which he is placed ? 

.5. Stewart mentions a fact, which must be admitted, and an 
inference, which may be consequentially drawn from it, even 
according to the scheme of absolute Atheism ? 
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15<A December. —From 11 to 2. 

INDUCTION. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1. State the importance of Inductive Logic. 

2. a. Bacon’s First Aphorism? 

b. It contains the essence of Induction as conceived by 

Whewcll ? 

c. And the Ground of Induction as stated by Mill, 

Stewart, and earlier philosophers ? 

d. An erroneous limitation respecting this Ground is cor¬ 

rected by Bailey ? 

.3. Those who had treated the Sciences up to Bacon’s time, 
went into opposite extremes. Ilis apt illustration of their func¬ 
tions severally, and that of the correct investigator of Nature ? 

4. a. Laws of Nature ? Explain the meaning of “ the 
general regularity in Nature,” and illustrate it ? 
b. Meaning of^, and the attributes or characteristics of, 
a Cause ; and Mill’s reasons (against Comte) for 
retaining the term ? 

a. a. Mill’s Four Methods of Eimeriraental Inquiry ? 

Source of a characteristi*imperfection of the 
Method of Agreement ? 

■ b. The stages of the Deductive Method ? 

C. a. The various modes of the explanation of Laws of 
Nature ? 

b. Limit to this explanation assigned by Mill, which 
differs from two opposite extremes ? 

7. a. The proper use of scientific hypotheses ? 

b. Legitimate, how distinguished from illegitimate hypo¬ 
theses ? and instances of each kind in illustration ? 
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1 6tA December. —From 11 to 2. 
LITERATURE. 

Professor Harkness. 

[ rr.B. —Whore no distinct question is proposed, explain the words or pas¬ 
sages printed in Italics.] 

» OTHELLO. 

1. lago .—“ In following him I follow but myself ; 

Heaven is ray judge, not I for love and duty. 
But seeming so for my peculiar end : 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In complement extern, ’tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to ])eck at: I am not what I am.” 
The peeuliar end here alluded to ? Point out and define 
clearly the logical subject and predicate in the last sentence. 

2. Brab. —“ What tell’st thou me oProbbing? this is Venice; 

My house is not a grange'^ 

The nature of the distinction here indicated ? 

3. 0th, —” * * * which I observing. 

Took once a pliant hour ; and found g*ood means 
To dr^ from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard 
But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered.” 

The emotion alluded to in the last sentence, and its tendency 
to advance his suit ? Can you quote a passage to thisefiect from 
any other English poet ? 

4. " Upon this hint I spake ; 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed. 

And I loved her that she did pity them.” 

The name, nature, and use of the emotion which was the prin¬ 
ciple of mutual attraction in this case ? 

N 
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5. lago .—“ Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’tis some¬ 

thing, nothing; 

’Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thou¬ 
sands : 

But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed'' 

6. 0th, —“ Put out the light, and then put out the light. 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can thy former light restore. 

Should I repent me : but once put out thine. 
Thou cunning'stpattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat. 
That can thy light relume 
Explain the Mythological allusion. 

7. Give a sketch of the characters of the Moor, logo, and 
Desdemona. 


FOURTH YEAR CLASS. 

Sth December, —From 11 to 2. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1. The force of attraction varying inversely as the square of 
the distance, find— 

a. The attraction of a homogeneous sphere, on a particle 

without it ? 

b. The attraction of a heterogeneous sphere, composed 

however of homogeneous concentric shells, on a 
particle without it ?' 

e. Attraction of a homogeneous spherical shell on a 
particle within it ? 

2. a. The Statical and Dynamical measures of Force ? 
b. The dificrential equations of Motion ? 
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c. Derive the diiFercntial equation of the equilibrium of 
• a fluid ? 

The weights P and Q act in opposite directions, P descend¬ 
ing, by cords on a wheel and axle, originally at 
rest, whose radii are a and 6,- (neglecting the 
weight of the wheel and axle and cords, friction, 
and atmospheric resistance,) deduce— 
ti. The accelerating force at the unit of distance from 
the axis ? 

b. The velocity of P at any instant in terras of the angle 

(d) described from the beginning of the motion ? 

c. Tlie time required to raise Q a given height h ? 

a. Of a free body acted on by any forces, the spontaneous 
axis of rotation will have a rainiuium moment of 
inertia ? 

h. Knowing the moment of inertia of a body round an 
axis passing through its centre of gravity, required 
the moment round a parallel axis at a given 
distance ? 

a. Prove Clairaut’s Theorem, that 

P = E 1 ^ ~ — e ^ siu“ X j. ; 

tn being the ratio of the centrifugal force at the 
equator to the equatorial gravity E, F the gravity 
at the latitude X, and e the cllipticity ? 

b. Hence, the change in the length of the seconds 

pendulum (vibrating in vacuo), varies as the change 
in the square of the sine of the latitude ? 
e. And prove the first approximate equation for the 
pendulum ? 

а. Aberration of light ? And the Constant of aberration 

adopted by Mr. Baily ? 

б. The effect of aberration on the apparent positions of a 

star throughout the year ? 
e. Annual parallax ? 
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0th December. —From II to 2. 

MOBAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor Frabeii. 

1. What are the two questions to be considered in treating 
of the principles of Morals ? What considerations enter' into 
the first, and what into the second ? 

2. What are the three classes to which the different accounts 
that have been given of the nature of Virtue may be reduced ? 

3. yo which of these classes does Plato belong ; and what 
account does he give of the nature of virtue ? 

4. What view did the Stoics take of the nature of virtue ? 

5. Of what system was Dr. Hutcheson the ablest expounder, 
and what view did he give of the nature of virtue ? 

6. With reference to the second question to be considered 
in treating of the principles of Morals, what /ire the two classes 
into which those systems which make sentiment the principle 
of approbation may be divided ? 

7. To which of these classes does Smith’s system belong T 
Give a general view of his system ? What error does 
Dr. Brown point out in it ? 
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APPENDIX E. 


SELECTED ANSWERS. 


LOGIC. 

First Year Students. 

1. When we draw off and contemplate separately any part 
of an object presented to the mind, disregarding the rest of it, we 
are said to abstract that part, as a man may make the scent of a 
rose the subject of his thought, disregarding its colour, form, &c. 
A person may take into consideration the light of the sun inde¬ 
pendently of its place in the sky, or its magnitude, &c. In 
abstraction, we retain in our mind all the circumstances of charac¬ 
ter, place, time, as well as the idea of unity of the object or 
person in our mind, though we make one of these to be the 
subject of our thought ; while iu generalisation, which I have to 
explain, we have only an imperfect view of art individual or object. 
When, in contemplating several objects, and finding that they 
agree in certain points, we take into our minds only the points 
in which they agree, and disregard every other, and give to each 
and all, a name common to them all in the points they all agree 
with one another, we are said to generalise, and the term so 
applied is called a common term. By generalisation we either 
get I term denoting the individuals, which is then said to be a 
concrete common term, or a terra denoting the circumstance 
in which individuals or objects are alike, which is called an 
abstract common term. Concrete denotes form and matter. 
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while Abstract only the form. We thus see that generalisa¬ 
tion cannot be effected without abstraetion, though we can 
abstract without the process of generalisation. From Socrates 
we come by generalisation (though first by abstraction) to the 
term Philosopher ; from philosopher, to the common term 
Man; and from this we come to the more general term 
, Animal. By generalisation we do not come to employ a parti¬ 
cular common term, but a term denoting a class we choose to 
intend—as, Building can he placed in the class of stone buildings, 
or in that of Commodities, if it is intended to be sold. Abstrac¬ 
tion, and then generalisation, are necessary in the process of 
reasonii!^ ; 'for in a syllogism we should have a common terra, and 
a term cannot be said [to be] coiimon unless it is deduced by 
generalisation. Common term, also called sign or representative 
of a class of things for which it stands, furnishes us with only an 
inadequate view of an .individual, for it gives only that part of an 
object which is alike to the parts of all Ihe objects. 

Narmadashankau LaIshankar. 

t 

2. The example# of the fallacy of the undistributed middle 
term are as followsA man who is indifferent to all reli¬ 
gion is ouc who does not seek to force his religion on others : 
this man docs not seek to force his religion on others; 
therefore he is indifferent to all religion.” “ Testimony is a 
kind .of evidence more likely to be false than a miracle to b#true; 
the evidence on which the Christian miracles were believed was 
testimony, therefore the evidence on which the Christian miracles 
were believed is more likely to be false, than a miracle to be 
true.” These examples, if we put symbols for words that have 
meaning, become, xis y; s isy : therefore a is « ; in which we 
see the middle .term y is undistributed in both premises. 

3. The advantage of using non-significant symbols for the 
terms that occur in a syllogism is, that the validity or invalidity 
of the reasoning Ibecomes evident, according as the abstract form 
in which we put it agrees or not with the dictum. When an 
argument is expressed in many words, as in the examples I have 
given in answer to question 2, it is often ditS^lt to understand 
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its soundness or unsoundness; which difficulty is nt once got 
over by substituting non-significant symbols, as x, y, z, &c. for 
the terms that occur in it. 

Ramkkisbna Gopal. 

4. The syllogism “ Every a; is y is not x; therefore z is not 
y," is not valid, because, though the middle term x is distributed 
in both the premises, being in the first premise the subject of a 
universal proposition, and in the second the predicate of a nega¬ 
tive proposition, yet the term y, which is undistributed in the 
premise, is distributed in the conclv|gion, being in the first the 
predicate of an affirmative proposition; so that in reality,we take 
a term more extensive in its signification in the conclusion than 
what is allowed in the premise,,which is equivalent to introducing 
an additional term. Now let us taken concrete example. If I 
say—every tree is a vegetable : grass is not a tree ; therefore it is 
not a vegetable ; the syllogism is invalid ; the reasoning, in this 

case, being the same as that given in the abstract form. 

* 

Javerilal Umiashankar. 

5. Terras which are equivalent to one another, in other words 

[which] are of equal extent, are technically called gonvertihle 
terms ; as, when we say man is rational, the term rational, we 
know, is of equal extent with man, because it cannot be affirmed 
of anything else. The propositions—“ All ecpnlateral triangles 
are equiangular,” “ All excess is hurtful,” can be converted ns fol¬ 
lows : “ Some at least equiangular triangles are equilateral,” 

“ Some hurtful things at least are carried to excess.” 

6. Logic only professes to explain the principles on which 
reasoning proceeds, and enables us to conduct the reasoning 
process rightly. If, therefore, the premises we start from be 
true, our reasoning, if logically conducted, will give us a true 
conclusion. Therefore, in order that we should arrive at true 
conclusions, we must always start from true ftreinises: which, 
however, can hardly be expected to be always the case, since 
we are liable to assume prejudices, to view oi^y one side of a 
question, are guild by our interest, and so forth. In short, 
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Logic cannot reach the real pcrforraancea of our nature. To 
conduct our understanding, therefore, we require Oome other 
rules besides those given by Logic. 

Locke gives three miscarriages that men commit with 
respect to their reason, which hinder them in their progress 
towards knowledge. The first is of those who do not reason 
at all, but do and think according to the example of others., 

The second is of those who allow their passions and interest 
to influence their judgment. 

The third is, that we are not able to take in all sides of a 
question. We are all short-sighted, and view only one side of a 
matter, and therefore the judgment we would give with regard 
to it will not be true. The worst form which this misconduct 
of men assumes, is of supposing that what we have learnt or 
read is true, everything else is wrong. To provide against 
coming to such rash conclusions ns these, we should collect 
and take in arguments pro and con, before wo proceed to any 
conclusion. 

All our misconduct with regard to our mind arises from want 
of a due improvement of its {)owcrs; we should, therefore, prac¬ 
tise ourselves to reason, and otherwise improve our mind. 

We should always have determined ideas of things, and 
should settle the sigiiilication of the words wc employ to desig¬ 
nate them. 

Some men are governed by principles which are not self- 
evident, nor arc true ; such as this—“ The founders or leaders 
of any party are good, and therefore their tenets are true.” 
Such principles are taken by men without examining the grounds 
on which they stand, and this they do, because they are not able 
to reason through a long chain of consequences to remote princi¬ 
ples. They should therefore accustom themselves to such a 
kind of reasoning ; and Locke recommends the study of mathe¬ 
matics as calculated to create such a habit in them. 

All men are governed by prejudices which hinder them in 
their progress towards knowledge. This is a Very great impedi- 
pient to our progress in knowledge, against wjufih Locke proposes 
the following remedies. 
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We should not be in love witb any opinion, or wish it to be 
true, until we know it to be so. We should always examine the 
principles which we take, and see how far we can safely rely on 
them. 

Some men do not make observations upon particular matters 
of fact, which hinders them from getting knowledge, the founda¬ 
tions of which are particular facts. Opposite to these are those 
who* draw general conclusions from every fact they see or read. 
These extremes ought to be avoided. Locke says, that we 
should take hints from particular facts, and carry them in our 
minds, to be judged of, by what we shaU find in history to 
confirm or refute them. 

Some men hunt after arguments that would favor their doc¬ 
trines, which is misguiding their understanding wilfully. We 
should always try to find arguments pro and con. 

We should not deal hastily with any subject in hand. 

In order that we should accustom ourselves to all sorts of 
reasoning, and that we should not erect our opinions upon single 
view, we should get knowledge in all the sciences. We should 
resolve every principle we meet with in books to the grounds on 
which it stands. Such a habit of examining what books advance, 
is useful in our progress towards knowledge. , 

These are the principal miscarriages of men with reference to 
their understanding, with their proper remedies, as given by 
Lock% 

Ramkrishna Gofal. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Second Year Students. 

1. Philosophical questions, according to Cousin, may be 
divided into two classes, embracing all the questions, general 
and particular; all those that present themselves immediately, 
and,all those that are to be sought for in the depths of science ; 
all that are knovHl and are possible. According to him (Cousin) 
philosophy is the science of human nature, considered in the 
facts that offer themselves to our observation. Amongst these 
o 
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there are those that refer more particularly to the intdUgence^ 
and are called Metaphysical. Metaphysical qoeEdionSi when 
redueed to general formulaSi constitute intellectual prirun* 
pies. Metaphysics is therefore the science of the intelligence 
in that of the intellectual principles. Intellectual principles 
are ^tided into two classes, those referring to the intelligence 
in which they exist, to the subject that possesses them, to the 
reflection and consciousness that exercises and contemplates 
them, and those which relate to outward olqects, not as in 
themselTes or in onrseires, but in their consequences and 
external applications. The human mind has regard, not only 
to the subject, but also to the external world. Philosophical 
questions are therefore divided into subjective and oljecHve. 
These embrace all the thoughts, all perceptions, all sensations, 
all ideas, which we have or can have. 

The subjective problems are divided into problems concern¬ 
ing the actual, the primitive state of our cognitions, and those 
regarding the passage from the primitive to the actual. The 
objective problems are divided into logical, and metaphysical 
problems; problems regarding the absolute and the external 
existences, and the particular existences. 

Philosophical questions being classified into subjective and 
objective, it remains to satisfy the second law of philosophical 
dassification, viz. to determine the order in which they ought 
to be treated. Evidently the subjective problems ought to be 
treated before the objective. Though they may be presented 
to us at one and the same time, yet the subject, the thinking 
subject, must have precedence. It is only tn and through the 
asind that we derive all our knowledge of the external world; 
and the knowledge of the subject, therefore, is essential to the 
acquisition of all objective problems. 

But the subjective problems present themselves under different 
aspects. We may inquire into the phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness, as they'are actually present in the understanding ; or we 
may begin with the inquiry as to their origin, '^he true method 
must begin with the inquiry into the actual characteristics of our 
cognitiotit without any systematic prejudice, add then investigate 
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their ori^n, and trace their genesis. For to begin with the 
primitire is to begin with one of the most difficult, obscure, and 
embarrassing questions, without any light and guide. Besides, 
by so doing, -the hypothesis we may propose to explain their 
origin may be false, and we will then arrive at a false actual, and 
the relation between the actual and the primitive will be the 
relation between two hypotheses. The subjective problem will 
then be falsified. What then becomes of the objective ? Our 
knowledge will be all perverted. Whereas to begin vrith the 
actual is to begin with one of the most simple problems, and 
when we have determined the actual characteristics of our cog¬ 
nitions in the developed state, we may safely inquire into their 
origin, and trace the path by which they have arrived at the 
present state. 

In regard to the objective problems which should follow the 
subjective, logical problem, problems regarding the abtolute and 
external existences, should be treated before the metaphysical, 
regarding particular existences ; for the solution of the former 
is the principle of the latter. Thus tKe order in which philoso¬ 
phical problems ought to be treated is, first, the subjective before 
the objective, and of the subjective, the actual before the primi¬ 
tive; then the objective ; and of them, the logical,before the 
metaphysical. 

2. The method which Locke proposes to pursue in the 
Essay on the Human Understanding is the following■ 

Firot ,—He proposes to make inquiry into the ori^n of those 
ideas which we observe, and are conscious-to ourselves, and how 
the understanding comes to be furnished with them. 

Secondly .—^To show what knowledge the understanding h^ h ^ 
by those ideas, and the certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 

Thirdly .—^To inquire into the grounds of faith and opinion; 
whereby he means that assent which ire give to any proposition 
as true, of whose truth we have as yet no certain knowle^e. 

This is the method which he proposes to pursue. Its true 
merit consists in* having commenc^ with the psychological pro¬ 
blems. This is indeed the true method. Without the knowledge 
of our understanding, we should never expect to attaitt a perfect 
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knowledge of everything that is attainable by our limited capa¬ 
city. The knowledge of our understanding is implied in every 
science. But are the ontological problems to be omitted? 
They should certainly be postponed; but to neglect them entirely, 
is to commit a great mistake. Locke not only neglects the 
ontological problems, but begins with the origin ofideas. Instead 
of inquiring into the actual characteristics of our cognitions, he 
begins to seek their origin. Certainly he runs a great risk. If 
he does not happen to hit upon the true origin, he will deceive 
himself; the one he shall propose shall be only hypothetical, 
and therefore have no ground in science. The first maxim to 
be observed in scientific investigations is to take nothing upon 
hypothesis j and the second to neglect nothing. These Locke 
has set at defiance. We see the rock; let us see whether 
Locke has made shipwreck upon it. Has he succeeded in hitting 
upon the true origin ? No. According to him. Sensation and 
Beflection are the two sources of all our ideas. He has thus 
imposed a system upon himself, and tries to resolve all our 
knowledge from experience—sensation and reflection. True 
experience is the condition of all our knowledge, but it is not 
therefore derived from it. Having commenced with the origin 
of ideas, he has perverted all knowledge. There are many ideas 
that are not derived from sensation and reflection. Cousin takes 
and examines the ideas of space, time, infinite, personal identity, 
and substance, and shows that they are not derived from the 
origin which Locke assigns them. Thus the radical errors of 
Locke are,—l«f, he begins with the origin of ideas, instead 
of preparing an inventory of tjiem; 2nd, he neglects the question 
regarding the actual state of our cognitions ; Zrd, he not only 
pdktpones the ontological question, but entirely neglects it. 

3. Those ideas which the mind derives from sensation and 
reflection, unmixed, and entirely distinct from one another, and 
which are the subsequent materials of all our knowledge, are 
called simple ideas. Thus, though we find hardness and warmth 
in the same piece of wax, yet the idea hardness is as distinct f^om 
that of warmth, as it is from the smell of a rose, or the white- 
sess of AUly. When the mind is furnuhed with these simple 
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ideas, it bj the faculties of combining, comparing, enlarging, 
and abstracting, derives what he (Locke) calls complex ideas. 
A dozen, beauty, theft, &c. are all complex ideas. 

4. The idea of pure space according to Locke is obtained by 
Sensation; or, to be more minute, by the sight and touch. Cousin 
objects to this. According to Locke himself, sight and touch 
give SIS the idea of solidity only. But the idea of solidity is 
nothing less than body. From these premises. Cousin draws 
the legitimate conclusion, that with Locke, body and space are 
the same. He (Locke) says so implicity ; but he also explicitly 
says that “ to say that the world is somewhere, is the same as 
to say that the world exists.” The existence of the world, which 
certainly is a body^ is the same as the existence of the place it 
exists in. He evidently confounds body with space. Let us 
see whether the idea of space, which we possess, which all men 
possess, is the same with the idea of body; whether we confound 
the idea of body with the idea of space. Every one knows 
that this paper exists, and that it exisfs in some space ; that 
the world exists, and exists in some place. Is not, then, 
the existence of the world one thing, and the space it possesses 
another? Certainly, Now, can we suppose that this paper, this 
world, ten thousand other worlds, may not exist ? Yee, we can. 
But can we suppose that the space does not exist ? We can 
suppose the non-existence of a body, of all bodies, but we 
cannot suppose that space may not exist. Thus we see that the 
idea of space is necessary and absolute. On the other hand, the 
idea of body is contingent and relative. Thfe idea of space is a 
rational conception, while the idea of body is a sensible represen¬ 
tation. These differences clearly show that the ideas of body 
and space are distinct from each other, and are therefore not the 
same. 

Cousin distinguishes the bgical order of ideas from the 
chronological. The logical order of ideas is the condition of the 
existence of an idea without the supposition of which the other 
cannSt be supposed. Thus the idea of space is the logical con¬ 
dition of the ides of body. We cannot suppose a body to exist, 
except in some space. The chronological order is thtfl^velop- 
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ment of one idea before another in respect of time. Thus tlie 
idea of body is the chronological condition of the idea of space. 
Locke confounds the logical order with the chronological. 

5. If actual thinking is as inseparable from the mind as 
extension is from body, when a man sleeps we must consider him 
as thinking. If, what passes in his mind when he sleeps, he is 
not conscious of, he cannot be said to be thinking. If he tlnnks, 
and knows not what he thinks about, is not aware of the emo¬ 
tions produced in his mind while asleep, he is not the same man. 
Socrates awake and Socrates asleep would be two distinct per¬ 
sons. Upon these grounds, Locke proves that man does not 
think always, though the mind exists; or that thought or feeling 
is not essential to the existence of the mind.« 

Jagannath Narayan. 

1. The preliminary question of all philosophy is the classifi¬ 
cation of philosophical questions. 

The first law of classification is, that it should be complete, 
embracing all questions, particular and general; both those that 
present themselves immediately, and those that are to be sought 
for in the depths of science—in short, alt that are known, and 
all that are possible. 

The second law of classification is, that it should establish the 
relations of all the questions which it enumerates, and describe 
with precision the order in which each should be treated. 

Philosophy is only the science of lyiman nature consider¬ 
ed in the facts which it affords to our observation. Among 
these fiiCts there are some that refer more especially to the 
Intelligence, and hence they are called metaphysical facts. 
Metaphysical facts, or the phenomena by which the intelligence 
displays itself, when reduced to general formulas, constitute 
metaphysical principles. Metaphysics is therefore the study of 
the intelUgence in that of our intellectual principles. 

Philosophical questions are at the outset divided into two 
great classes. The intellectual principles may be considered in 
two p^ts of view, either with respect to the intelligence in 
whiehTOey exist, the subject that possesses them, or with refer- 
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enceto their respective objects; that is, no longer in ourselves 
and themselves, but in their external applications. When 
viewed in reference to the subject that possesses them, they are 
briefly called subjective, and on the other hand, when viewed 
with reference to their external applications, objective. Besides 
these, there is another set of questions: for instance, in specu* 
lative philosophy, when the subject and the object are the 
same, which are termed subjective—objective. All philosophical 
questions, then, are divided, according to Cousin, into two grand 
classes, viz. subjective problems, and objective problems, which 
include all sensations, all perceptions, and all ideas. 

Now let us see which of these two classes of problems should 
be treated first; should we take up first the subjective or the 
objective class ? Undoubtedly the subjective should be treated 
first; for the external objects exist for us only, in as far as they 
are manifested to us in our consciousness. Philosophically 
speaking, our knowledge of the subjective—the me—is earlier 
than the knowledge of the objective,—the not me,—which is only 
known to us in and through the me. We shall take up, then, 
first, the subjective problems, and see how many classes can 
they be snb-divided into. 

They are divided into three classes. We should first return 
into our consciousness, and carefully study all the phenomeua 
manifested there, and view them under all their different charac¬ 
teristics and aspects; we should be sure of having omitted none, 
and having taken nothing upon supposition; and it is thus that 
we shall be able to collect the statistics of- the human under¬ 
standing, by classifying them according to the knowa>laws of 
scientific classification and division. We shall thus acquire thS; 
inventory of the phenomena of the human understanding, as 
they are at present manifested in our consciousness, and know 
the subjective actual, or the actual phenomena of the understand¬ 
ing, as they are given at present, relating to the subject. But 
the subjective problem is not yet exhausted. We know the 
actu^, but we are ignorant of the primitive. We should then 
investigate, by all the means in our power, what were thq pheno¬ 
mena that are at present manifested to us in our coniMa|wness, 
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at their origin, and we shall then know the primitive man. 
Between these two questions, there is still another.« We know 
the actual and the primitive, but we are still ignorant of the way 
by which we came from where we were to where we are. This 
is the question of the relation of the primitive to the actual, and 
when we have done this, then the subjective problem will be 
entirely exhausted. After all, then, the subjective problem is 
f^ain in its turn divided into three classes, viz. 1st, the subjec¬ 
tive actual; 2Md, the subjective primitive ; and Zrd, the relation 
of the subjective primitive to the subjective actual. 

Let us now consider the 2nd, the objective problem. The 
objective problem divides itself into two classes—1st, the question 
concerning the absolute, or concerning the reality of the existence 
of anything objective ; and 2nd, the question concerning the 
reality of the existence of particular objects, or the logical and 
the metaphysical. We have now seen which of the two pro¬ 
blems should be treated first, and into how many parts each 
of them respectively is divided. Let us then see in what order 
should the three parts into which the first is divided be treated, 
and in what order the two parts into which the second is 
divided should be treated. 

Of tho three parts into which the subjective is divided, we 
should treat— \st, the subjective actual ; 2nd, the subjective 
primitive j and lastly, the relation of the primitive to the actual; 
and of the two parts into which the objective is divided we should 
treat—1st, the question concerning existence in general; and 2nd, 
the question concerning particular existences. 

Shridhar Vithal. 

3. Simple ideas are those that consist of one uniform appear¬ 
ance in the n\ind, and which cannot be resolved into any other. 
According to Locke, these are 4he elements of all our know¬ 
ledge, and in their reception the understanding is barely 
passive. Complex ideas are those which are framed by the 
understanding out of simple ones, by certain powers tHat it 
possesses. These powers are by Locke reduced to three, 
uameljl:. the faculties of composition, and abstraction. By the 
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the mind takes or grasps up several simple ideas from 
the continuous stream of ideas that flows, joins them, and 
considers them so united as a unity—as one idea—in thought. 
By it, the mind takes the plurality of nature into a unity of 
thought; and gets its notions or concepts. Locke calls these 
complex ideas. By the second faculty, the mind compares 
ideas without uniting them ; and thus gets all its ideas of 
relation. By the third, it, out of several simple ideas, dis¬ 
regarding that in which they differ, abstracts that in which they 
resemble ; considers that alone; and makes that the object 
of its thought. This, in which they resemble, is called a 
general idea. 

Dadabiiai Hustamji. 

4. Locke, having taken Sensation and Reflection to be the 
only originals of our knowledge, derives the idea of pure 
space from Sensation— i. e. by sight and touch, the same 
as in body. Cousin speaks that Locke has not totally con¬ 
founded the idea of body with tltb idea of pure space, 
for in one part of his work he shows that these two ideas 
are quite distinct ; but it is his system that has led him 
to such a blunder. Locke says, that the idea of body 
is the continuity of solid, separable, moveable parts, while 
that of space is the continuity of uusolid, inseparable, and 
immoveable parts. Thus far Cousin sees he is right. But 
when he says that the idea of pure space is got from sight 
and touch ; and again, that nothing but tl)e idea of body is got 
from sight and touch, he necessarily reduces the idea of space to 
the idea of body, and this he was forced to do in consequence 
of his presupposed system. After criticising this doctrine of 
Locke, Cousin proceeds to show that the idea of body is the 
chronological condition of the idea of space, or, mother words, in 
the order of knowledge it is ftie idea of body that is first got; 
and without this we would never have the idea of space. But 
then, in the order of reason and nature it is the idea of space 
which is first—that is, the idea of body presupposes the idea of 
space; for the body, if it exists, must exist in some snMC ; and 
hence the idea of “space is the logical condition of the idea of 
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body. His distinction, then, between the logical and chrono* 
logical order of ideas, is, that if any idea presupposes another 
idea, the former is the chronological condition of the latter, which fs 
the logical condition of the former. His distinction between body 
and space is, that the idea of body is contingent, for we can 
imagine a body to be destroyed in whatever circumstances, but to 
imagine of destroying space is impossible, and, therefore, its idea 
is necessary and absolute. The idea of body implies limitation, 
and that of space absence of all limitation. The idea of body 
is got from our senses, while that of space is a pure rational 
conception. 

Jahangir Framji. 

5. According to Locke, the mind thinks with different 
degrees of attention. Since, then, thinking admits of intension 
and remission, it is the action of the soul, and not essential to its 
existence. For, the operations of agents are susceptible of 
variety, but the essences of substances admit of no such varia¬ 
tion. They imply permanence and unchangeableness. 

Dadabhai Rustamii. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Third Year Students. 

I. All our Benevolent Affections are accompanied with agree¬ 
able feelings or emotions. It is therefore impossible for us to 
exercise benevolence without adding to our own happiness. 
And those writers, whose business it is to afford amusement, have 
made this class of our active principles the vehicles of pleasure. 
Hence the principal charms of tragedy. IIow far it may be 
desirable to separate in this manney the luxuries of pity from the 
opportunities of exercising it may be doubted ; but the fact 
remains, that in promoting public good we are indirectly promot¬ 
ing private good, or our own happiness. So that self-love, Qr an 
enlightened regard to our own happiness, is a guarantee that we 
should endeavour to promote public ’good, or the happiness of 
our spehies. Benevolence and self-love, though two distinct 
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principles, thus coincide, as regards the promotion of haman 
happiness.* 

Motilai. Jivandas. 

2. We shall first consider man as a being having various 
passions, appetites, affections, and the principle of reflection or 
Conscience ; and from this we shall see that the principle of 
conscience is superior to all of them. 

Passion or appetite is a simple tendency towards such and 
such objects, without taking into consideration the means to 
be employed for their attainment. Now suppose that the 
gratification of this appetite or passion requires means which 
are wrong or vicious : conscience steps in and disapproves. 
Now which is to be obeyed, the voice of conscience, or the 
mere impulse of the passion ? Surely any man of a fair under¬ 
standing would give the preference to the former; for it prevents* 
the gratification of a present appetite, which is contrary to our 
nature. Thus we see the superior authority of conscience. 
It magisterially exerts its authority, though uncalled. If passion 
prevail over this authority, it would be a mere usurpation. 
We must here make a distinction between power and authority. 
In a civil government, a rebellious man may by his mere 
strength and power gain mastership for a time, but the authority 
of government would remain unshaken. In the same manner, 
in the human constitution, a passion or appetite being strong, 
may prevail for a time, but the authority of conscience would 
remain unshaken. If it had strength as it has right, and 
power as it has authority, it would have absolutely governed 
the world. It regulates and keeps all the under principles in 
due subjection. Thus sacred is its authority. 

Now let us make a contrary supposition, and let us take our 
nature as constituted of passions, appetites, affections, and con¬ 
science, the latter being of equal authority with the others. 
There will be no control of one over the other, and we will be 
acting conformably to our nature when any one prevails accord¬ 
ing to its strength. Now let us suppose a son to murder his 
father. Here he acts according to the strongest of his passions, 
and consequently he would be acting in conformity to his 
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nature. But the love of a son to hia father is also in conformity 
to his nature. Consequently parricide and filial dnty, which 
are quite contrary aflections, are in conformity with his nature 
—*which is absurd. It is only when every passion or affection is 
under the supreme control of conscience, and guided under its 
influence, that man is, from his nature, a law to himself. -Of all 
the passions, affections, and appetites, in his nature, Conscience 
sits at the head. 

Edalji Shafvrji. 

3. The object of Conscience is to prevent us from doing 
wrong and injustice to others. The object of Self-love is to pre¬ 
vent us from doing wrong and injustice to ourselves. The object 
of conscience is indirectly to do good to others ; the object of 
self-love is directly to do good to ourselves. But our real interest, 
as we have shown when treating of benevolence and self-love, 
coincides with the interest of others. Therefbre conscience and 
reasonable self-love ultimately coincide. 

4. Our having the notions of right and wrong is the princi¬ 
pal ground of our argument for proving the existence of a future 
state. That we are under an obligation to follow conscience, and 
not act jqst as we please; our conscience telling us that our 
actions will be followed by sgitable rewards or punishments, 
according as they are good or bad, is the fundamental argument 
in proving the existence of a future state. The attestation of 
conscience is the principal proof. 

(a). The nature of our mind is such, that it analogically 
leads us to infer the existence of a future state. The subordina¬ 
tion of the other principles, and the supremacy of conscience, 
point the same way. Our constitution and external circum¬ 
stances prove that we are only in a state of trial. The ennobling 
pleasures we derive from the consciousness of our being able to 
resist the temptations to commit vicious actions, make us to 
anticipate still greater pleasures in another life. After having 
committed vicious actions, the remorse which we feel tellfi us 
that the punishment will not end with this. 

Mahifatram Bvprah. 
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5. Even the Atheist must admit, from an observation of 
nature, thi* fact that virtue and happiness are connected in this 
world. If so, his objection against a future state may be made 
groundless, by asking him a question on his own principles of 
necessity—“ Why should we ever expect these two things, virtue 
and happiness, to be disconnected, which we see connected ?” 

Ganesh Dhondeva. 

.3. The end of Conscience is, as abovemeutloned, to regulate 
the princifiles of human nature (that it is prevailed over by pas¬ 
sions is a thing we will not take into consideration). The business 
of conscience, as such, is to make our conduct the most virtuous; 
and as virtue leads to happiness, conscience indirectly leads to 
it too. But its object in the first instance is virtuous conduct. 
Keasonable self-love puts us on the path to virtue, and therefore 
to happiness. Conscience dictates to us what course of life is the 
most proper, the most virtuous; and, as before mentioned, if 
conscience had the might, it would have absolutely governed the 
world. Hence we see the reason why all meu are not perfectly 
virtuous. The coolest self-love, sliowing what measures are the 
most proper to gain a certain end, shows the virtuous line of 
conduct, and therefore happiness. These two, then, poincidc in 
making us happy. This is not true in all men, because they do 
not follow the dictates of conscience as well as coolest self-love. 
In fact, in few men do we perceive conscience followed, and that 
not even to the required extent, and consequently we do not sec 
them happy. The ultimate end of conscience is happiness, and 
that of reasonable self-love is the same too. Hence we see that 
they ultimately coincide. 

MoRUBA SUNDARJI. 


LITERATURE. 

Third Year Students. 

1. “In following Othello to Cyprus, it is not to serve him 
that I am going ; but I follow him to serve mine own purpose. 
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For if my outward actions sl»ow the real nature and intentions of 
my heart, it will be very soon that I will put my heart on ray 
arm, to be pecked at by jackdaws.” “ In compliment extern” 
means external show. The general drift of the passage is, that 
“ nobody would be able to judge of my intentions from my out¬ 
ward conduct.” 

lago divides men into two classes ; the one he calls “ knee- 
crookiiig knaves, who, doting on their obsequious bondage, serve 
their masters, like asses, for nothing but the provender.” Under 
the other class he includes those that, seeming to serve their 
masters, serve but themgclves ; and when they have feathered 
their nests, do themselves homage. Of the former class he speaks 
as having no souls in them ; and includes himself under the 
second class. The peculiar end he alludes to is serving his own 
interest. In the last sentence, the first “ I” is the subject, and 
“ what I am” is the predicate of the proposition. 

2. lagq and Rodcrigo came near the house of Brabantio, 
and cried “ Thieves ! thieves ! thieves ! ” and told Brabantio to 
look to his purse, doors, and daughter : they said, “ You are 
robbed. Sir 1 ” Upon this, Brabantio, coming down stairs, 
asked them what they told him of robbing, adding, “ This is 
Venice; my house is not a grange”—meaning that his house 
was in Venice, where so good and perfect security reigned ; and 
that it was not a farm-house, alone in the solitude, where it 
may be liable to be frequented by robbers. 

3. In this passage, Othello relates the course which he 
took in winning over Brabantio’s daughter. The first “ which” 
in the question refers to the eagerness Desdemona showed in 
order to hear Othello relate his history to her father; " which 
observing,” says Othello, “ I took advantage of a favourable 
opportunity to speak to her,: wd contrived means to draw from 
her an earnest request that I should relate to her the whole 
story of my career, of which she had heard something in part 
when I related it to her father.” The reason why she had, not 
heard the whole of it at the time was, that she was frequently 
called in[to] the house to attend some business. The word 
intentively was, in the time of Shakspeue, used in the same 
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sense as attentively. “ I consented, and often did beguile her of 
her tears, phen I did speak of some distressful stroke that my 
youth suffered.” To beguile a man of bis tears is to draw 
tears from his eyes without his knowledge. For example, 
when we see a tragical act well played in the theatre, although 
we are aware that the man is not aetually in distress, yet we for 
the moment forget ourselves, and tear-drops begin to roll down 
our cheeks : in this case the actor may be said to beguile us of 
our tears. 

The emotion alluded to in the last sentence is pity or compas¬ 
sion ; and its tendency to advance his suit is evident ^ because 
“ compassion,” as Butler says, “ is momentary love,” and there¬ 
fore it was well fitted to work on the purpose of love. Virgil 
[ ? Dryden] speaks of this emotion in the following terms :— 

" Pity melts the soul to love.” 

4. “ Upon this hint I spake.” This hint is the request of 
Desdemona to Othello, that if he had a friend that loved her, he 
(Othello) should but teach him how to tell his (Othello’s) story; 
and that would woo her. When Othello related his whole story 
to her, she was so charmed that she cried, “ It was strange; it 
was passing strange : it was pitiful; it was wondrous pitiful.” 
This admiration of Othello’s conduct drew from Desdtoona the 
request above referred to. 

“ She loved me for the dangers I had passed, and I loved her 
that she did pity them.” Tlic name of this emotion is sympathy; 
it is the emotion by which we share in the .happiness or misery 
of our fellow-beings ; it works differently on occasions of happi¬ 
ness or of misery : but this difference in its workings tends to 
promote the happiness of mankind. When we share the sorrows 
of our friends, we diminish the amount each of us had to suffer ; 
but when we partake of their joys, what most singular, wo 
increase the amount each did enjoy. 

, 6. Othello, having entered the bedchamber, he saw Desde- 
mone asleep in her bed, and a lamp burning beside her. He 
was going fo kill her with his sword; but in the mean time spoke 
to himself in the following manner:—“ I had better put out the 
light (meaning thelathp); and then put out the light” (meaning 
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the light of life). lie then says to the lamp, “ If I quench thee, 
I can restore thy former light, if I should repent”; then he speaks 
ns if to Desdemona, who is still asleep—“ If I once put out thy 
light (life), thou artful type of excelling nature ! I know not 
where to find the Promethean heat (fire) that can relume thy 
light again.” 

Prometheus was the son of lapetus. He had made a man of 
clay ; and in order to animate that man, he, by the assis.tance of 
Minerva, stole the sacred fire from heaven ; upon ■which Jupiter 
was incensed, and caused Prometheus to be put in chains on 
Mount Caucasus. 

Ganesh Dhondeva. 

2. When Brabantio was told that he was robbed of his 
daughter, he said, “ This is Fenice ’—that is, I do not believe 
that, in a city like Venice, which is governed well by nobles, and 
where there is security of property and person, that robbery 
should be committed in the house of sinoble; “my house is 
not a grange”-— i. e. my house is not a farm-house, but that of 
a noble, llobbery can take place in such places as granges, but 
not in the houses of nobles. 

4. “Upon this hint I spake” ;—t. e. when I saw that the 
relation of my adventures excited her to pity, and consequently 
love, towards me,-. I spake. The emotion which was the principle 
of attraction in this case was that of sympathy. It is that 
emotion by winch we accommodate our minds to the feelings of 
our* fellow-creatures. It gives rise to an agreeable emotion 
when we participate in the joys and sorrows of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Our joys are doubled when they are communicated to 
others, while our sorrows are greatly diminished by communica¬ 
tion to others. W(?*place ourselves in the situation of the sufferer 
when wo sympatlifse with him. It is an auxiliary to our 
moral faculty. Men often do actions from sympathy, which 
they would not have done easily from a sense of duty. Thul 
sympathy leads men to perform moral actions, sit welfas to 
iwomote the hajipiucss of their fellow-creatures. 

.b. “Who steals my purse .steals trash”— i. e. whoever steals 
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money from me steals a trivial thing, or a thing but of little use; 
“ but the njan who deprives me of my reputation, and tries to 
lower me in the estimation of my fellow-creatures, does not there¬ 
by gain mdre reputation, for my lost reputation does not go to 
make an addition to his own. lie is not raised in the cstiniation 
of the people by my being lowered. Thus nobody has gained 
by m^ loss, which is a real loss to me.” 

7. Othello was a general of great bravery. He was of a war¬ 
like disposition, and spent most of his life in war and strife. He 
was inured to all the hardships consequent on such a life. He 
steadily pursued the commands of his superiors, and was seldom 
found failing in his duty. His manly character surmounted all 
difficulties which attend a life of perils. He was guided by a 
sense of duty, which held a prominent place in his heart. He 
would even forego enjoyment and life for the sake of performing 
his duty. With regard to his private character, we shall say a 
few words. He was steady in all his plans, and firmly'adhered to 
his resolution. For having once made up his mind, nothing 
could shake it ; and he will not fail to put his plan into execu¬ 
tion. With all this steadiness of pursuit, be was a man of short¬ 
sighted views. He was rash, and his thoughts did not reach 
beyond the present moment. His indignation was easity roused. 
He had a great regard for his own character, and would even 
lose his life to prevent it from being tarnished. Kasy of persua¬ 
sion. lago took advantage of his rash and indignant disposition. 
It was through his rashness that innocent Desdemona was 
obliged to part with her life ; and it was this which ultimately 
brought ruin upon him, and cast him into oblivion. 

lago was a man of an artful disposition; had no regard for 
others ; very prone to promote his own interests, to the disregard 
of those of others. He did not hesitate to take unlawful measures 
where his own interest was involved. He was not merely selfish 
he was jealous. His jealousy towards Cassio, and the base 
means he .adopted in order to bring about his ruin, afford an 
example oritis character. He was not of a sincere disposition. 
His outward actions were not the real denotements of the motives 

of his heart. He seemed to be what he was not. He was 

„ ■* 
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prolific in deyising means base and Tile in themselres, bat which 
Trere calculated to advance his own interest. He was cunning 
and dishonest, and much skilled in the art of double-dealing. 
It was he who pursued Othello, and filled his ears with false 
suspicions against Desdemona; it was he who brought about the 
death of that innocent creature; and it was he who brought 
about the disgrace and ruin of that rash Othello. With what 
base means and cunning devices he brought about the deaths of 
Hoderigo and Desdemona, and the misfortunes of Othello 1 His 
character is shocking to humanity. But then he did not escape 
punishment. His own conduct was the cause of his misfortune. 

Desdemona was of a gentle and amiable disposition. Patient 
to all suflering, her pity was moved at every instance of afflic¬ 
tion in others ; her sympathy easily excited. It was the afflic¬ 
tions of the Moor which moved her so much, and led her to love 
him. She even left her father, to marry a man who had suffered 
hardships^ She remained constant in her love towards the 
Moor up to the time of death. She did not prove ungrateful to 
him, but mainttiined a character of untainted repute. 

Edalji Shapdrji. 


HISTORY. 

First Year Students. 

1. The Conquest of Constantinople, by the Turks, 14.5.3 ; 
the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
by •Vasco De Gama, 1498 ; the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, 1492 ; and the effect of these discoveries in chang¬ 
ing the great Commercial Routes ; the invention and use of 
Gunpowder; all these events together effected a change in the 
politics of Europe, sufficient to justify the division of Modern 
History from that of t)ie Middle Ages^ 

3. Germany was the country which beheld the rise of the 
Reformation. The attacks of the Reformers were d^ctedj not 
only against the doctrines of [the] Papacy, but also against the 
temporal authority of the Popes. The cause of Luther was 
embraced by the German prjnces; for the Reformation, says 
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Heeren, owed the immense influence it gained to the nature of 
the interests affected by it; for these were of as much import¬ 
ance to the people as to their rulers. The Reformation thus 
assumed its political character, and, according to Heeren, the 
history of its connexion with politics turns on four points 
Which of the German princes espoused its cause; why did they 
do so ; and in what manner ? In what manner, and to what 
extent, did they unite in forming the party which was opposed 
to the Emperor ? What were the views, and what were the 
measures, of the Emperor Charles "V. in his opposition to it? 
How came the parties engaged to a final rupture, and how was 
the matter settled ? 

Luther was summoned before the Diet of Worms, and was 
outlawed by the Emperor, 1521; and thus arose the breach 
between Charles and Luther’s patron princes. 

The next following years, the Reformation spread into Saxony 
and Hesse, and created a ferment of ideas. In this stage of its 
progress, the Reformation produced two events—l«f, the War of 
the Peasants, which originated in ^uabia, and spread into 
Thurin^a j but the battle of Frankenhausen put an end to it, 
1526 ; 2nd, Prussia was secularised by Albert of Brandenburg, 
1525. These events, together with the threatening ^pcarance 
which the battle of Pavia enabled Charles V. to assume, led to 
the first alliances distinguished by difference of faith; the 
Catholics formed a league for mutual defence at Dessaw, 1525, 
while the Protestant States did the same among themselves at 
Torgau, 1526. Peace could not have been preserved, nqjv, in 
spite of these associations, had not the minds of the parties been 
directed to the assembling of a general council. 

The Diet of Spires, which gave the Protestants their name, 
assembled in 1529. The reformed party having, at the meeting 
of that Diet, refused to acknowledge a decree which would have 
worked their ruin, received the name of Protestants. The one at 
Augsburg, assembled in 1530, by having established the articles 
of their biriief, showed that with all [the] explanation which the 
ingenuity-of man could give, doctrines so opposed as those of the 
Protestants and Catholics would never be reconciled. The Pro¬ 
testants formed a league at Smallcald in 1531. Notwithstanding 
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all these circumstances, unfavorable to a oonclusbn of peace, a 
peace was concluded at Nuremburf;, 1532. 

Many circumstances subsequently served to maintain pence; 
but after the treaty of Crespy, between Charles and Francis 
of France, was made, by which the wars between those two 
sovereigns were concluded, the Emperor commenced war with the 
Protestants, especially the league of Srnallcald. The league was 
dissolved ; and the Emperor imposed the interim upon his sub¬ 
jects. The city of Magdeburg opposed, and Maurice, Elector of 
Saxony, was sent to reduce it. This prince, a Protestant, dis¬ 
satisfied with the conduct of the Emperor, commenced a war 
against him, which terminated in his (Maurice’s) victory. A 
|)eace was concluded at Passau, in 15.52 ; and it was afterwards 
confirmed by a Diet at Augsburg. 

Ramkrisbna Gopal. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

First Year Students. 

1. a. The properties of the air on which the production of 
Winds in general depends, are fluidity, weight, elasticity, and 
expansibility. When the repose of the atmosphere is disturbed 
by any cause, the air is put in motion, and a wind is the result. 
But winds are generally caused by the unequal distribution 
of beat over the earth’s surface. If two portions of land be 
unequally heated, the air over the portion most heated, becoming 
specifically lighter, is pushed up by the comparatively colder air 
coming from the less heated part. This, again, in its turn, 
becomes lighter, and is accordingly forced up. But in the 
upper strata of the atmosphere, the direction of the winds is 
contrary. 

c. Rain is formed by the intermixture of two or more volumes 
of humid air, of different degrees of temperature, the sereral 
parts in union being incapable of holding the same amount of 
temperature that eacli can separately retain. This is the result 
of the law that the capacity of the air for moisture decreases at 
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a faster rate than the temperature. The intermixture of 
ent portions is brought about by the winds. When such 
admixture takes place, rain falls in the form of small globules. 
When wind blows from the same quarter, the moisture is not so 
great. 

The south-west monsoon does not bring rain to the whole of 
India. When it blows over the Ghauts, most of the moisture 
with which it is filled is here precipitated, and thus causes a 
change in the season of the year. At those parts of the earth 
which are near the equator, the monsoon begins early in the 
year. In the southern parts of India, the mousoon commences 
in the month of May, but does not reach Delhi until the month 
of July. 

Javerilal Umiashankar. 

3. a. The causes which have combined to make Great 
Britain so pre-eminently distinguished by her industry and 
progress in the arts are various ; but most of them have their 
origin in the favorable moral character of the people, and the 
peculiar circumstances in which they are placed. Their insular 
position and internal resonrccs have also a great part in bringing 
about that result. 

6, The most important of the mineral products* of Great 
Britain are coal and iron ; to the abundance of which she owes 
much. Lead, copper, and tin, are also important minerals. 
Cotton, woollen, silken, and hardware, are the most important 
manufactures. 

e. Agriculture is the most important of all branches of in¬ 
dustry, on account of its great returns ; and because on it 
the support of society depends. 

Bamkrishna Gopal. 

Second Year Students. 

1. o. The Earth, considered as a planet, consists of three 
parts, namely solid, liquid, and aeriform. The solid is situated 
at the bottom, the liquid above it, and the gaseous above all. 

b. The area of the earth’s surface ii 19C,500,000„square 
miles. Of these 51,000,000 square miles is land, and 145,000,000 
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square miles are covered with water. The land in the northern 
hemisphere is two-thirds, and one-third in the southern. There 
is two and a half times as much land in the eastern hemisphere 
as in the western. The pole of the land hemisphere is London. 

2. a. The Antarctic Drift Current is caused by the melting 
of the ice, and the south-east [west] winds. It goes first towards 
the north, and then turns towards the east, and when it comes 
near the coast of Chili, it divides itself into two parts, the one 
going towards the south to Cape Horn, and the other northwards 
along the coast of Chili. The former receives the name of Cape 
Horn Current, and the latter the Peruvian Current, a branch of 
which is called Mentor’s Counter Current. Its velocity is so 
great, that a ship sailing from Valparaiso to Lima, a distance of 
about 1,600 miles, performs the voyage in less than eight or 
nine days, but in returning takes weeks, and sometimes months. 
Near the Galapagos Islands, the current joins the great Equa¬ 
torial Current. The hot current coming from the Bay of Panama 
produces a difference of temperature in the water of the sea at 
the Galapagos Islands. At the north of the islands, the tempera¬ 
ture is 80°, and at the south 60°. The cause is evident: the 
current from the south pole is cold, and the other, coming from 
near the equator, is hot. 

b. The Equatorial Current of the Pacific is caused by the 
rotation of the earth from west to east: the direction of the 
current is therefore from east to west; and its velocity is 7 or 8 
miles in 24 hours. Its southern limit is 26° south latitude, and 
fits northern] 24° north. The North Equatorial Counter Current 
is situated between 5° and 10° of north latitude. 

Jagannath Narayan. 

3. h. climate, as understood by Humboldt, contains the 
humidity of the air, .the phenomena of electricity, and all the 
various kinds of agents beneficial to the animal and the vegetable 
life. 

The chief causes which determine physical climate are—1, 
the latitude of the country, that is its geographical position with 
respect to the equator ; 2, the elevation of the land above the sea 
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level; 3, the proximity to, or remoteness of a country from, Uie 
sea level; »4, the slope of the country, or the aspect it presents 
to the sun’s course; 5, the extent and the direction of the 
mountain system ; 6, the degree of cultivation and improvement 
at which the country has arrived ; 7, the prevalent winds; 8, 
the annua^quantity of rain that falls in a country. 

c., The Isotheral and Isochimcnal curves deviate much more 
from the parallels of latitude than the Isothermal. 

Isotheral lines are those lines which pass through those points 
on the earth’s surface which have the same mean summer 
temperature. 

Isochimenal lines are those which pass through those points 
on the earth’s surface which have the same mean temperature in 
winter. 

Isothermal lines are those which pass through those points on 
the surface of the earth which have the same mean annual 
temperature. 

S«[RIDHAR VlTHAL. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Second Year Students. 

1. a. In order to understand the manifold functions of a 
circulating medium, there is no better way than to consider 
what are the principal inconveniences which we should experience 
if we had not such a medium. The first and the most obvious 
would be the want of a common measure of values of different 
sorts. If a tailor had coats, and wanted to buy bread, or a horse, 
it would be troublesome to ascertain how much bread he ought 
to obtain for a coat, or how many breads he should give for a 
horse; the calculation must be recommenced on different data 
every time he bartered his coat for a dififerent kind of article, and 
there would be no current price, or regular quotations of value. 
■Whereas now, each thing has a current price in money, where¬ 
by he gets over all difficulties, by reckoning his coat at £4 
or £5, and' 4 lb. loaf at 6d, or 7(1. As it is much easier to 
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compare different lengths by expressing them in a common 
language of yards, feet, and inches, so it is much easier to 
compare different values by expressing them in a common 
language of pounds, shillings, and pence. In no other way 
can values be arranged one above another in a scale ; in no 
other way can, a person conveniently calculate the sj^m of his 
possessions; and it is [more] easy to ascertain and remember 
the relations of many things to one thing than their innumerable 
cross relations with one another. This mode, expressing values 
in a common language of pounds, shillings, and pence, is even 
by itself so important, that it might be used even if a pound or 
a shilling did not express anything real, but a mere unit of 
calculation. It is said that there are African tribes in which 
this somewhat artificial mode of expressing values is used. 
They calculate the value of things in a sort of money of account 
called macutes. There is no real thing called a macute ; it is 
a mere conventional unit for the more convenient comparison 
of things with one another. 

But besides this, the inconveniences of barter are so great, 
that without some commodious means of effecting exchanges, the 
division of employment could hardly have been carried to any 
considerable extent. If a tailor had only coats, he must starve 
before he could find a person, having bread to sell, who wanted 
a coat. Besides, he would not require as much bread at a time 
as would [be] worth a coat, and the coat could not be divided. 
Every person, then, vfhuld at all times hasten to dispose of his 
commodities in exchange for anything which, though it might 
not be fitted to his own immediate wants, but was easily divisible, 
and generally desired; so that he would be sure of finding 
persona willing to receive it in exchange for anything which he 
pleases to buy. Bread is extremely divisible, and an object of 
universal desire : but this is not the sort of thing required ; for 
of food, unless in expectation of a scarcity, no one wishes to 
possess more at a time than is requisite for his immediate con¬ 
sumption. So that no one is sure at all times to find purchasers 
for articles of food ; and unless soon- disposed off, they perish. 
The thing which any one would l^ce to keep by him for making 
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purchases must be one which, besides being divisible, and ge^ 
rally desired, does not deteriorate by keeping. The above, then, 
are the two functions of money, vis. to serve as a commodious 
measure of values, and to facilitate exchanges. 

6. By a tacit concurrence, almost all nations fixed at a very 
early period upon certain metals, especially gold and silver, to 
serve'this purpose. No other substances unite the necessary 
qualities in so great a degree, with so many subordinate advan¬ 
tages. Next to food and clothing, and in some climates even 
before clothing, the strongest inclination in a rude state of society 
is for personal ornaments, and the kind of distinction which is so 
obtained by rarity or costliness in such ornaments. After the 
immediate necessaries of life wore satisfied, every one was eager 
to accumulate as great a store of commodities, at once costly and 
ornamental, which were chiefly gold, silver, and jewels. These 
were the commodities which it pleased every one to possess, and 
every one was sure of finding immediate purchasers for them. 
They were among the most imperishahte of all the substances, 
containing great value in small bulk, were portable, durable, and 
were easily hid—a consideration of great importance in an age of 
insecurity ; (jewels are inferior to gold and silver in the quality 
of divisibility, and are of various qualities, not to be easily discri¬ 
minated without great trouble;) and are always of the same 
quality, and their purity may be ascertained and certified by a 
public authority. To these various important qualities, which 
originally recommended gold and silver to serve this purpose, 
another came to be added, the importance of which only unfold¬ 
ed itself by degrees. They are among the least influenced by 
any of the causes which produce fluctuations in values. No 
commodity is quite free from such fluctuations. Gold and silver 
have sustained, since the beginning of history, one great perma¬ 
nent alteration in value from the discovery of the American 
mines. But, upon the whole, no commodities are so little subject 
to flqctuations in their values ; hence gold and silver arc, more 
than any other commodity, adapted for paying or receiving any 
quantity at a certain time. For if the engagements were made 
in corn, or cloth, or any othcr^hing, which is subject to fluctua- 

R 
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tions, there will be a great deal of disturbanee caused, either to 
the payer or the receiver, ns the case may be. 

2. a. The value of a thing is its general purchasing power. 
The value of money, then, (money also being a commodity,) is 
its purchasing power—the quantity of other things which it 
will exchange for. If prices are high, money will buy little of 
other things, and is of low value ; and if prices are low, money 
will buy much of other things, and is consequently of a high 
value. The value of money is inversely as general rises ; falling 
as they rise, and rising as they fall. This is the true meaning 
of the expression, “ value of money.” But there is a wrong sense 
in which it is made use of. As the capital from the loan market 
is generally borrowed through the medium of money, (which is 
not in itself capital,) the loan market is called a money market; 
and the equivalent given for the use of capital is not only called 
the interest of money, but, by a gross perversion of terms, the 
value of money. This ambiguity of language, assisted by some 
fallacious notions, led men to suppose that there is some intimate 
connection between the value of money, meaning the rate of in¬ 
terest, and the real value of money, meaning the purchasing 
power of the circulating medium. By value of money, then, 
we meaiT the exchange value; and by money the medium of 
exchange, and not the capital which is transferred from hand to 
hand through that medium. 

1. The value of money, other things being the same, 
depends upon its quantity, multiplied by the number which 
expresses the rapidity of circulation. By rapidity of circulation, 
I mean the average number of purchases made by each piece, to 
effect a given amount of pecuniary transactions. The permanent 
value of rqoney is determined by cost of production of the 
precious metals of which it is made, while its market value 
is determined by demand and supply. The supply of money 
means the quantity of money in circulation, and the demand 
of money consists of all the goods in the market. The money 
and the goods are seeking to be exchanged for each other. 
Therefore, if all the goods in the market remain the same, and the 
quantity of money is supposed fb be doubled, the prices will be 
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iloubled. Tliis is a necessary consoijucncc of the fact that twice 
as much money is now to be given for the same nninbet^f 
goods. But the same piece of money is exchanged for many 
times against goods before all the goods in the market at one 
time are removed; therefore the quantity of money laid out 
is not the same with the quantity in circulation. The same 
piece of money should be considered as many distinct pieces 
as tRe number of times it changes hands. The same case 
happens with goods. They are sold from hand to hand 
many times, before they are finally removed from the market; 
therefore they also should be considered as many times as 
the number of hands through which they pass. Now, 
taking bq^h these into account, we have got the following' 
relation between the value of money and the prices of goods :— 
The sum of the goods, multiplied by the number of times they 
circulate, is equal to the quantity of money multiplied by the num¬ 
ber of times it circulates. If other things are the same, I have 
already told what the value of money will be. This is a property 
peculiar to money with respect to its* value, depending upon 
demand and su[)ply; that every increase of its supply raises 
[lowers] its value exactly in proportion to the excess, and that 
every diminution of it raises its value exactly in the same ratio. 
It is because money is the universal means of purchase. The 
demand for other things is fur those things only, and is limited 
by our powers of consumption ; while the demand for money is 
limited only by the means of the purchaser. 

3. a. In a country where there is a double standard, the 
proportions of the two metals (as twenty shillings in silver arc 
equal in value to one sovereign in gold) are made to correspond 
to the costs of production of both the metals; or, to say in a 
few words, that they arc grounded upon their costs of production. 
And now, if the costs of production of both these metals remain 
the same, there is no objection to the adoption of. a double 
standard. But this is far from being the case. Gold and silver, 
although the least variable, are not invariable; and when they 
vary, they do not vary simultaneously. This is the greatest 
objection. For suppose gold rises in value in proportion to 
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silver. Gold, as bullion, is of n higher value than gold in coin. 
Then two consequences will arise: either all payments will be 
made in silver, or gold will be melted. The double standard, 
then, gives rise to a fall of value, commonly called a depreciation ; 
since that one of the metals will always be a standard, whose 
real value has fallen below its rated value. If the tendency of the 
metals be to rise, that one will always be given in payment 
which has risen least, and if to fall, that which has fallen most. 

S. The expedient which England has resorted to, to keep both 
the precious metals (gold and silver) in circulation, so as to avoid 
these objections, is the following:—In England, silver is a 
standard for small payments; small peeuniary payments, amount¬ 
ing to forty shillings, are made in silver. No one isobligcd to 
receive in silver more than that amount ; while gold is a stan¬ 
dard for large payments. Coined silver is a little rated above 
its intrinsic value, so that a little turn of the market in its favour 
may not produce any inducement in the holders of silver coins 
to melt them. And lastly, the quantity of silver coins in circula¬ 
tion is entirely restricted by the Government to the proj)orlion 
requisite for small payments. 

.5. The law, that permanent values arc determined by cost of 
production, is applicable only to commodities produced in the 
same place, or in adjacent places. It is not at all applicable to 
commodities produced in different places. A country may 
import from other countries the commodities which it can 
produce with less cost of production; for supposing it to have 
advantage over them all in all other jiroductions, it can employ 
its industry and capital in jiroducing those things in which its 
advantage was greatest, and import those in which it has least 
advantage. , According to Ricardo, it is not, then, the difference 
between the absolute costs of production that determines the 
interchange, but a difference in the comparative costs. 

To illustrate the case in which the interchange of commodities 
will, and in which it will not, take place, let us make the supposi¬ 
tion which Mr. Mill, in his Elements of Political Economy, makes, 
that Poland has advantage over England in the production both 
of corn and of cloth. In the first place, he supposes the advan- 
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tage to be of equal amount in both the commodities,—the clcj^i 
and corn, «ieh of which required 100 days’ labour in Poland, 
requiring each 150 days’ labour in England, The cloth of 150 
days’ labour in England, if sent to Poland, will exchange for 
cloth only of 100 days’ labour in Poland ; if exchanged for corn, 
therefore, it will exchange for corn only of 100 days’ labour in 
Polaqd ; but the corn of 100 days’ labour in Poland is supposed 
to be the same quantity with the corn of 150 days’ labour in 
England. With cloth, therefore, of 150 days’ labour, England 
would obtain in Poland as much corn as she could produce at 
home with 150 days’ labour; and in importing it she would be 
required to pay cost of carriage besides. In these circumstances, 
there would be no interchange. The comparative costs of the 
two articles in both the countries were supposed to be the same, 
though the absolute costs were different. 

It is otherwise when not merely the absolute, but the compara¬ 
tive costs of the two articles, are different in the two countries. 
If the cloth produced in 100 days’“labour in Poland was 
produced with 150 days* labour in England; but if the corn 
produced with 100 days’ labour in Poland cannol be produced 
with less than 200 days’ labour in England, an adequate motive 
for exchange would arise. With the q;inntity of clSth which 
England produced iu 150 days, she would be able to obtain in 
Poland the corn produced there with 100 days’ labour ; but the 
corn ])rodiiced in Poland with 100 days’ labour is the same in 
quantity with corn which England could produce at least in 200 
days’ labour. England, therefore, with 150 days’ labour in 
cloth, would obtain in Poland the corn which requires 200 days’ 
labour to produce at home. She obtains a profit of 50 days’ 
labour on each repetition of the transaction. It is a profit 
absolutely, for it is not obtained at the expense of Poland, w'hieh 
obtains with the corn of 100 days’ labour as much cloth as would 
require her the same number of days for producing it. Poland 
derjyes no benefit from the interchange, 'fo enable Poland, 
therefore, to obtain some advantage in the transaction, she should 
obtain, with corn of 100 days’ labour, more cloth than what 
England could produce in 150 days’ labour. 
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^6. a, Apcor(lin{» to the doctrine now stated, the direct 
economical advantages of foreign commerce consist in the 
increased efficiency of the productive forces of the world. Setting 
aside its enabling countries to obtain those commodities which 
they could not produce at all, its advantage consists in a more 
efficient employment of the productive resources of the world. 
If two countries which trade together attempted, as far as was 
physically possible, to produce for themselves the commodities 
which they now import from one another, the labour and the 
capital of the two combined would not be so productive as when 
each em])loys itself in producing, both for itself and for the other, 
commodities in which its advantage is comparatively the greatest. 
The addition thus made to the produce of the two combined 
constitutes the advantage of the trade. So, then, the direct 
advantages, resulting to a country from foreign trade, consist in 
its import. A country is either enabled to obtain those commo¬ 
dities which it could not have produced at all, or which it must 
have produced at a greater expense than the cost of the commo¬ 
dities which it exports to pay for them. Therefore, it obtains for 
the same lalunir and capital a greater quantity of commodities 
than it requires, or exactly the same which it requires for a smaller 
amount, leaving the surplus to be employed in producing some¬ 
thing else. 

It. But the indirect effects of foreign commerce are still more 
important. One is the tendency of every extension of the 
market to improve the processes of production. A country 
which produces for larger markets than its own, makes use of 
a more extended division of labour, can make inventions and 
improvements in the processes of production. . Whatever causes 
a greater quantity of anything to be produced in the same place, 
tends to the general increase of the productive powers of the 
world. There is another consideration principally applicable to 
an early stage of industrial advancement. A people may be in 
an indolent, quiescent, uncultivated state, with all their desires 
either fully satisfied, or entirely undeveloped. They may fail to 
put forth the whole of their productive" energies, for want of any 
sufficient object of desire. The foreign trade, by making them 
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Bcquninted with new objects, or inducing them, by the easier 
Bcquisition^of things which they previously had not thou^t 
attainable, sometimes works a sort of industrial revolution in a 
country, whose resources were not fully developed for want of 
any sufficient object of desire ; inducing those that were satisfied 
with scanty comforts, and small work, to work harder, for the 
gratification of their new tastes, and even to accumulate capital 
for tfie still more complete satisfaction of those tastes at a futnre 
time. 

Again, the moral advantages from foreign commerce are 
extremely beneficial. Even there is no need to state the bene¬ 
ficial advantages that will result in the present low state of human 
improvement, by placing persons in contact with those thatareper- 
fectly dissimilar to themselves in their notions, manners, and cus¬ 
toms, &c. Commerce is now what war was once—the principal 
source of this contact. Commercial adventurers from different 
countries have always been the first civilizers of barbarians. 
Filially, commerce taught one nation to_look with good will upon 
the wealth and prosperity of other nations. Before, the patriot, 
unless sufficiently advanced in culture, wished all countries poor 
and miserable e.xcept his own. He now sees, in their wealth and 
prosperity, a direct source of prosperity and wealth tojiis own. 

Shriuuar Vithal. 

4. a. From an excess of production of some commodities 
it has been maintained, among others by such distinguished 
political economists as Malthus, Dr. Chalmers, and M, 
Sismondi, that there can be a general excess of production ; and 
they have severally recommended a restraint to multiply 
population, to put a moral restraint in reference to the pursuit 
of gain, and the depreciation of machinery. It is not clearly 
understood, in inculcating this doctrine, which of the two 
elements of demand they have in view ; whether it is the means 
of purchase that fall short of the* supply, or desirability. 

■^hat is it that constitutes the means of purchase ? Only 
commodities. If commodities are doubled, our means of purchase 
are also doubled. If we have twice as many articles as we had 
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before, we can buy twice as many things. Besides, if we 
suppose everything else to be doubled, we must ^oppose the 
money as having doubled too. Our means of purchase shall 
never fall short of the supply. 

Let us examine the other part of the question—the desir¬ 
ability falling short of the supply. This cannot be, unless we 
suppose the wants of every community arc quite satisfied. We 
can suppose the wants of the higher classes to be satisfied', and 
that they require nothing more ; but are we to suppose the 
wants of the labourers also satisfied ? A general satiety of the 
desire of a community is impossible to be supi)oscd. If the 
wants of the labourers are also satisfied, they would certainly 
never have laboured to produce more ; for mankind are averse 
to labour. When he, the labourer, finds himself provided with 
every necessary article, aud*cvery luxury, why will he continue 
labouring ? lie will slacken his labour, and there would be no 
excess of su[)ply. 

It is supposed that they may labour from mere habit ; the 
machinery is at work, the materials at hand, and the labourers 
ready to work. The extra jirofit the capitalist will pay to the 
labourers, their wages will rise, and they shall discontinue to 
work ns hard, or ns much, as before. 

h. Tlius vve see that excess of production of all commodities 
is merely imaginary. Wliat has given rise to such an “ irrational 
conception” we need not enter into. It will be sufficient to say, 
that some mercantile phenomena, as the commercial crisis, and 
the fall of prices, and that of profits, gave rise to it. The 
commercial crisis was the effect of the fall of credit, while the 
increase of population, and the increased cost of manufacturing 
labour, was the cause of the fall of price and profits. 

Pr. — M V -f C V:—Prices arc equal to the Money Value, 
plus the Credit Value. _ Credit being destroyed, certainly prices 
will fall. 

Pr. = g-:—Prices are alio equal to demand by supply. 
But the fall of prices [in the commercial crisis] is not caused by 
the excess of supply, but the destruction of one of its elements. 

Jagannatii Narayan. 
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INDUCTION. 

Third Year Students. 

1. Inductive Logic is most important, on account of its 
surpassing in intricacy all other branches of science, and also on 
account of its being employed in the investigation of nature. 
Besides, it is the source of all our knowledge not intuitive. 

2. a. " Man, the minister apd interpreter of nature, can 
know and understand as much as Ms observations on the order of 
nature, either with regard to things or the mind, lead him, and is 
incapable of more.” 

b. According to Whewell, conception is the chief essence of 
induction. The facts exist isolated in nature, but it is the minil 
which connects them, and brings them into a new point of view. 
The pearls are there, but they will not hang together unless some 
one provides the string. Mere collection of facts will never form 
induction. They require to be seen under a new point of view. 
The conception is supplied from the mind, and requires the co¬ 
operation of both external nature and the mind. Thus man is 
not merely a spectator of nature, but the interpreter. 

EdALJI SlIAPDllJI. 

c. The ground of induction, according to Mill, is the general 
uniformity of nature; that the course of nature is constant; or 
that we believe that what has taken place in certain cir¬ 
cumstances will in the future take place under similar circum¬ 
stances, or that there are in nature parallel cases. Stewart calls 
this propensity of generalising from past to future a principle of 
our constitution itself. lie calls it “ our intuitive conviction that 
the future will resemble the past under similar circumstances.” 
Now this ground of induction, both of Mill and Stewart, is 
contained in the words “ the order of nature," which Bacon makes 
use of in his first aphorism stated above. 

d. Bailey says, with respect to the ground of induction stated 
above, that time, in its modifications of past, present, and future, 
has no reference with this belief or propensity. We believe 
that fire will burn to-morrow, because it burned to-day; but wo 
believe as equally that it burned many thousands of years ago, 

s 
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and that it burns over all the parts of the world. It is not 
present and past, as such, that we are concerned with ; but it is 
from the known to the unknown that we are to travel. 

3. Some of those that treated the^sciences before the time of 
Bacon merely collected facts, without eliciting any appropriate 
idea from them ; no collection of facts is ever a science. But 
there was another class, who went quite the contrary way from 
the above: they went on evolving ideas out of their own heads, 
without any material basis to rest upon. The former were the 
empirists, and the latter the dogmatists. Bacon beautifully repre¬ 
sents them by two animals, the ant and the spider. lie says that 
the empirists, like the ant, heap up and pse ; and the dogmatists, 
like the spider, weave webs out of themselves. But the true 
investigator must, he says, both collect and digest; he represents 
him by the “ bee, which collects her materials from the garden or 
the field, and digests them, and turns them into honey by a 
faculty of her own.” So must a true investigator of nature 
collect facts, elaborate them by his own mind, and return them 
to the world in their altered form. 

4. In common language, any uniformities in nature, which 
have any connection with each other, are called laws of nature. 
Thus, if eve see that A is followed by D, B by E, and C by F ; 
then will A B be followed by D E, A C by 1) F, B C by E F, 
and A B C by D,E F. Now any of these uniformities is called 
in common parlance a law ; but scientifically speaking, the first 
three alone, from which the others must follow as a matter of 
course, are called laws of nature. In this sense, they have 
reference to the original meaning of the word, viz. a law-maker; 
and therefore those uniformities which si)ring spontaneously, 
without any new [act of] creative will, from certain other unifor¬ 
mities, are not strictly speaking called laws. The general regu¬ 
larity in nature is composed of many minor regularities. It does 
not mean that the course of nature is always the same—that we 
will dream the same thing to-morrow which we have dreamed 
to-day; neither does it mean that we shall have the same changes 
in the weather which we have e.xperienccd to-day. Mill calls it 
a vteb composed of many different kinds of threads. 
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(J). The word cause means aH the assemblage of inTariahlo 
and unconditional antecedents of a phenomenon 5 by the wttrd 
unconditional we are to mean, requiring no other condition 
than the one negative, viz. absence of a preventing cause. The 
causes we are concerned with in induction ate not the ontologi¬ 
cal causes, but we are to use the word here in tjie sense in 
which one phenomenon is said to be the cause of another. M. 
Comte and many others maintain, that we have no idea of a 
cause ; and it is only the relations of resemblance or similarity 
that we can know of. On this ground, he abstains from the 
use of the term cause. But Mill retains it, for three reasons : 
first, he says there are two sorts of uniformities, namely those 
which are connected by a law of causation, and those which are 
merely as antecedents and consequents, such as the succession of 
day and night. In order that these two may not be confounded, 
he uses the word cause to denote the uniformities of the former 
kind. Secondly, that no word except cause expresses the 
unconditional relation better ; and that M. Comte himself is 
obliged to use circuituous language whfenever he has to express 
the idea ; and thirdly, that because a certain word is misunder¬ 
stood, we should not abstain from its use, but, constantly using 
it in its proper sense, make people understand the real meaning. 

f). a. The problem of Inductive logic being resolved into 
the finding of the causes of a given effect, or the effects of a 
given cause. Mill gives four methods for effecting this purpose, 
namely, the method of ayreement, the method of difference, the 
method of residues, and the method of concomitant variations: 
by the combination of the first two, there arises a fifth, which he 
calls the indirect method of difference. 

In the method of agreement we compare many instances of 
the phenomenon, and see in what they agree ; and the circum¬ 
stance in which alone all the instances agree we call the cause, 
or effect, of the phenomenon. The maxim upon which it is 
founded is the obvious one, that whatever can be eliminated 
without any prejudice to the phenomenon is not connected with 
it as a cause. 

In the second method, we take only two instances, as much 
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resembling each other as we can, in one of wliich the pheno- 
locnon occurs, and in the other it does not occur; and the circum¬ 
stance in which alone these two instances differ is concluded to 
be the cause or the effect of the phenomenon. Where we 
cannot fulfil the rigorous conditions of the method of difference 
in two instances, we compare many instances in which the 
phenomenon occurs, and find out in what they agree. Then 
we take another set of instances, in which the phcnomeno'ii does 
not occur, and see if they agree only in the absence of the 
circumstance which was present in the first set ; and wo 
conclude that this circumstance is the cause. Of the three 
methods mentioned, the method of difference is the most potent 
instrument in the investigation of nature. 

In the method of residues, we subduct from the phenomenon 
what part of it can be ascribed to some of the antecedents, and the 
remainder of the effect is due to the remainder of the antecedents. 

In the last, if a phenomenon varies in any manner when a 
certain other phenomenon varies, these two phenomena are 
connected by causation.' 

The conclusions drawn from the method of agreement are 
rendered doubtful, in consequence of an imperfection which that 
method labours under j I mean the plurality of causes. 

(J). The stage is the ascertainment of the laws of the 
separate causes by means of Induction ; 2arf, Ratiocination, that 
is to calculate what effect a certain combination of separate laws 
will produce ; 3re/, Verification, that is, seeing whether our cal¬ 
culated effect agrees with the reality of nature. 

6. There are three modes of explaining the laws of nature j 
they are called. Is/, Resolution ; 2nrf, Interpolation ; and 3rt/, 
Subsumption. We are said to explain one law by another 
according to' the Is/ method, when we find a more general law 
from which it is deducible, and of which it is merely a case; 
2«<f, when we find an intermediate link between what are 
called the cause and its effect; and 3rd, when we collect many 
laws, and view them as cases of a grand and general law/. In 
all these ways, the laws by which we. explain are more general, 
and subject to fewer exceptions. 
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(5). The limit, according to Mill, to the explanation of the 
laws, is the number of our distinguishable sensations ; distinguish¬ 
able not merely in degree, but in kind. Some say, that this 
process can be carried on until we have explained all laws by 
one ultimate law ; this is the one extreme : the other is that 
■which Comte countenances, by’ saying that an attempt to reduce 
the several colors peculiar to each substance is essentially 
illusory. 

7. (a). In explaining the laws of nature, we sometimes find 
it expedient to make a supposition ; and heuce we arc led to the 
making of hypotheses. An hypothesis is any supposition which 
we make, in order to deduce from it uniformities which are 
known to be true ; and the proper use of them is to assure us in 
what circumstances we arc to trust to an explanation given of 
any uniformity. Hypotheses are used to enable us to employ 
the deductive method sooner than is legal. 

(i). An hypothesis is legitimate, when it is of such a nature 
that the verification would amount t(i a complete induction 
that the thing supposed would be certainly proved or disproved ; 
sueh an hypothesis was that which Newton proposed, in order to 
ascertain the law of the gravitating force of the solar system. 

Where this proviso cannot be fulfilled, the hypothesis is 
illegitimate ; that is, when the cause supposed is not capable 
of being proved by another way : such an hypothesis was that 
which Des Cartes made with regard to the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, and the two hypotheses respecting light. 

Ganesh Dhondeva, 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
First Year Students. 


1. TanJatanJ6 =- 

* * cos ( S — C) 

'Faking the reciprocals of these two. 


1 

tan i a ta<i ^ 6 


= cot I a cot I 


b 


cos(S —C) , 
cos S 
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Developing cos (S — C) we hnve, 

■— cos S cos C — sin S sin C 
cos S 

s= — cos C — tan S sin C. 


Transposing cos C and dividing by sin C, 


cot i n cot i i + cos C 
sin C 


= — tan 


S. 


The spherical excess of a triangle is = (A + B + C — 
180°); or, putting 2 S to denote the sum of the angles, it is 
equal to 2 S — 180°. 

llcpresenling the sjdierical excess by D, we have ^ D = S — 
00°; cot I ^ cot '(S — 90°) -- tan (180° — S) = — tan S. 
Now, as tlie S in the formula I liavc deduced above is also half 
the sum of the angles, we can substitute the value of — tan S just 
fouiul, in the above formula. 


cot i D : 


cot 1 «r cot a & + cos C 


sin C 

sides, and C the contained angle. 


in which a and h are the 


3. Sin A + sin 2 A + sin 3 A + . + sin ti A. 

MuUij)]y this by 2 sin J A. 

2 sin A S = 2 sin A sin A + 2 sin 2 A sin ^ A + 2 sin 3 
A'sin J A + .. + 2 sin M A sin ^ A. 

Now, 2 sin A sin J A = cos 5 A — cos A; 

2 sin 2.A sin J A = cos 4 A — cos f A ; 

2 sin’S A sin | A = cos 4 - A — cos 4 A ; 


2 sin n A sin J A = cos (» — J) A — eos (n + ^) A. 
Adding these together, and putting S for the sum, we have, 
2 sin I- A S = pos -J- A — cos (« + ^) A 
. o cos 4 A — cos (a H- J ) A 
** 2 sin ^ A 

5. Let the given quadratic be of the form Ag + A a; = N. 
The analysis of this degree of equations is effected without 
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the aid of Sturm’s Theorem ; so that, taking it for granted that 
the first figure of a root is known, I proceed to show how 
remaining figures may be evolved one after another. 

Let us call this first figure r, and represent the other figures 
by r', r\ r"' &c. ; the sum of which let us represent by x'; r 
is such a figure, that if it be divided by As r + A, the quotient, 
or at least the first figure of it, will be r. Substituting x' + r 
for X, we get 

As. x'^ + 2 As r »' + As )■* 

K x H- A r _ 

As As r + A) j;' + jVs + A r = N. 

For brevity’s sake, let us write this in the following form 
As x"^ + A'*' = N'. 

It is evident [that the] first figure of a root of this equation 
is the second figure of a root of the original. Let us, as was 
formerly said, call this r'; then r' is such a number, that when 
N' is divided by As r' + A', the first figure of the (luotient, 
that is the second figure of a root of the original quadratic, 
will be r'. • 

For As c '2 q- A' r is nearly equal to N'; and consequently, 
when it is divided by Aj r' + A', the quotient must bo r'. 
If, therefore, we could find the value of As r' 4- A', we will 
have a method by which we can find out »•'. But it is impos¬ 
sible that we can know the whole of it; for, as we see, it involves 
r'. But reflecting what the relation is between A' and As r', 
we find that it is more than ten times grca^if than As r'. 
Therefore, if we divide it by A', we can get r', as A' forms a 
large portion of the divisor. If it give a number greater than 
r', by finding the value of As r' + A', we can know whether it 
is greater. After having got this r', substitute x" + r' for x', 
and you will get an equation, the first figure of whose root will 
be the third figure [of that] of the original quadratic ; and this 
third figure we can find by taking the last but one coefficient of 
the equation involving x" as a trial divisor, as it will form a 
large portion of the true one. 

These substitutions of x' + r for » &c. arc uothing more 
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than transformations of the original equation; and thus we 
have a method for solving quadratics. 

Ramcuishna Gopal. 


Second Year Students. 


1 . «. Let A B be the fixed line, O the given point (x' if) 

and P {x y) the point whose locus is required. (See Fig. 1 .) 

Now let A B be the axis of x, and O C, the perpendicular on 
it from O, be the axis of y ; draw P M perpendicular to A B 
from P ; then P M = y. The distance O P between the points 
O (x'y') and P (xy) is + (l/ — y')* 


by the conditions of the question, 


O P _ / + (y — y')--! 

P M y 

as + (y — yY __ 2 


^ e. 


+ / — 2 y y' + y'® == e® y® 

( 1 — e® ) y® + »® — 2 y y' + y'® = 0 . 

This is the equation to the locus; and as it is an equation of the 
second degree, the locus must be a curve of the second order. 
Now it is evident that the locus is not a circle ; because the 
cocf[fJicients of y® and a;® are not equal; it must be either an 
ellipse, hyperbola, or a parabola. 

5. I have proved above that the locus is confined to ellipse, 
hyperbola, and parabola. Now which of these three shall be the 
locus will depend on the value of e ; because in the case of the 
ellipse ( 6 ® — 4 a c) must be negative ; in that of hyperbola it 
must be positive ; and in that of parabola it must be nothing. 
Now in the • general equation of the second degree, b is the 
coef[fJicient of the term containing the product of x and y ; a 
is the coef[f]icient of y*, and c that of a;® ; while in the ecpiation 
of the locus here found out, there is no term containing the pro¬ 
duct of X and y ; b = o; and instead of a we ^ve in the equa¬ 
tion here found out (1 — c® ), and instead of e, we have here 1. 
Substituting these in (4® — 4 a c), we get it equal to o — 4 
(I — e® ) = 4 e® — 4, Now this expression will be nothing, 
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if e — 1, positive if e >1, and negative if e < I ; /. when 
e = 1 the locus is a parabola ; when e > 1 the locos is* o 
hyperbola ; aud when e < I the locus is an ellipse. 

Bal GoVind. , 

3. a. Let B A M be a circle. Now let the extremity of a 
thread be unwound from the axis ; the extremity of the thread 
will trace a curve, called the involute of a circle. 

The' successive branches of the thread are separated by a dis¬ 
tance equal to the circumference of the circle. 

Now I shall proceed to find its equation. 

Let C P = r, P C A = ft and C A = a. 

The extremity of the thread is unwound from A, B P = B A. 
B P is also a tangent. Now B C = C P x cos B C P; 

B C P = cos-i . . B P == B A = a (cos'* . - + 6) i 

also BP = Vr- — ; .'. (cos'^ • — .+ ^) = —■ ! 

6 = 7~ — -cos-1 . ? -. This is the equation to the 

O T 

involute. 

h. The employment of this involute is in the mechanical 
arts ; for instance, in the tcetlicd wheels of watches and 
clocks, in the piston-rods of air-pumps. The reasons which 
make the employment of the involute in machinery are, 
l«f, because the force, whatever it may be, acts directly in the 
direction of the tangent, and thus no part of the force is lost ; 
and 2«i7, the machinery remains safe from shocks, and friction, 
for the force acts in a direction exactly tangential. 

Hormazji Dadabhai. 

4. a. A solid immersed in a fluid sustains an upward 
pressure equal to the weight of the fluid it displaces. Pressure 
cipial in all' weetions being tire fundamental law of fluid 
pressure, the fluid disi)laced was acted upon by the surrounding 
portions with a force erpud to its own weight. Now the solid 

T 
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Ijas taken its place, it must support the same amount of pressure 
Mluch the fluid displaced sustained. 

Jagannath Narayan. 

b. Yet a hody specifically lighter than a fluid may be kept 
at the bottom of the vessel by the pressure of the fluid, if no 
water were allowed to remain between the bottom of the contain¬ 
ing vessel and the part of the body which touches the bottom. 
Supposing the body being so put in the vessel that no water may 
remain between the resting part of the body and the bottom of 
the vessel, it is quite evident, that there being no pressure of 
water from below to counteract the pressure of water from above, 
the solid will remain at the bottom of the vessel. 

Mancherji Beuamji. 

.5. a. The most important parts of the Railway Locomotive 
Engine may be briefly stated. 
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The boiler has inside it hollow tubes, through which the 
flame i)lays, and heats the water sooner that it would othervtisc 
do ; a haiidfc connoeted with a rod, which regulates the admission 
of steam ; X, a sort of bell, through which the shrill is pro¬ 
duced ; V', a saf[e]ty-valve, acted by a spring ; V is also 
another saf[e]ty-valve ; B, the steain-d^mo ; S, the steam-pipe ; 
A, the steam cylinder worked by a piston ; the slide-valve ; J\ 
the feed-pipe, worked by a pump, connected with the j)iston-rod. 

Jagannath Narayan. 

The more important parts of the railway locomotive engine 
are— Isf, the regulator, by which steam can be regulated to go 
into the slide-valve box, and thence into the cylinders ; 2hiI, the 
eccentric wheels and rods, for changing the position of the 
slide-valves, thereby changing the motion of the engine; 
the steam cylinders, with the pistons and piston-rods, joined 
with the beams, which are joined with the cranks, to the axles 
of which are fixed the wheels to be turned ; 4 th, the damper, 
by which a current of air may be made to pass rapidly or slowly 
over the fire, thereby regulating the heat necessary for the 
production of steam in tubular boiler. This boiler has holes 
bored through two opposite sides, and tubes of brass jiass 
through the bores lengthwise. This invention was that which 
got Stevenson, its inventor, a handsome prize, and w'ithout 
which the locomotive could not have been successfully used. 
The furnace is put into the body of the boiler, as represented in 
the figure (see Fig. 2), where the shaded parts represent water. 
The draft goes though the tubes, thereby heating the water round 
it, and thus no portion of the heat is lost; !>th, the pump, which 
is worked by the horizontal motion of the piston-rod, and by 
which a constant stream of water is made to force itself into the 
boiler; 6th, the safety-valve, a most essential part of the locomo¬ 
tive, by which any accitjient of the bursting of the boiler by the 
great elastic force of the steam may he averted ; 7th, the steam- 
whistle, for giving a signal of its approach. This is a metallic 
hollow bell, perforated with small holes, or a very fine slit, 
through which steam, getting out with a great force, makes the 
peculiar noise. 

Manciierji Beramji. 
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TiiiiiD Ykah Students. 


2 . (ff). The equation to the elli])sc is 

a- ifl + J* x~ ~ ifi b'^ ; a.’® = f - 

. 

= a® 1 — f'* ^ ~ ^ 


But N® = y^ + 


64 a;® 
«4 


64 ^ 
«4 


+ y®; 


N® = ~ ( 1 — + N® sill® X 

ff® \ 6®. / 

.-.N® |l _sm®x(l- 2)} = ^ 



fl 


But r = 7 ’ N® 
6 * 


_1 

(1 — c® sin® X)4 


«® 6 '! 1 _ 6 ® 1 
6 * (,1 — <-® sin'i n (1—c® sin® X )4 

_ o® (1 —>'® ) 

« (I — t® sill® X)^ 

_ __( 1 - )_ 

~ (-.e®siu® 'X 4 


( 6 ). Let M = length of n degree at the latitude L, and m 
= length of a degree at the latitude !; let also U = radius of 
curvature at the middle point ofAI; and r at that of m, 

B ; r ;: M : m ; R m = M >•. 


But r = 


n ( 1 — e® 1 


( 1 - 

M 


• e® sin® /) ‘ > 


• and R =^: 


0(1 — p® ) 


(1 — e® sin® L)^ 

.Or, 


(1 — «^® sin® 1)^ (I — e® sin® LJ# 

M 8 (1 — e® sin® L) = (1 — p® sin® 1 ). 
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Mii — e- M3 sill- L =. mi — mi sin® 1. 
!■" (mi iiii® I — Mil si,i8 L) „,3 _ 


(mi siu' 


_. 3 Mil 

1® l - AW siu® L) ’ ■' w J'sius I _ M J'siuT 


(-•)■ »• 3.141C = 180 m ; r = 

iimo 

. lao m _ fl (1 _e®) ' 

5.1 •IK) (1—t® siu'®/j 3^ ' 

^ _ ]80m(l—p2sins;)3 

(J — 

Wnting tl,c value of e® in the above, we get the value of a and h. 

GANissn Diiondisva. 


• /.r‘ (a + b^) - = -/^ 


by putting te 


* • A- (7+ ixT) - -/ iT -I- / ; 


L -e (z" \ ^ J>" 


=/i-/ 
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1 « 



= - 


+ =>1 

II 

I 

h 

- 

1 \ tan'' si 


/ ^ 

. / '?f_= _ / A. .2 + / A' —I'.JiLf _„A__ 

’ ’ / (if -i" ^ /a J iC^ Ji i I 

. + 'i£ _AL^Atan-* 

3a 0-* tjfl ^ a > * 

Restoring *, we Imvc, 

/ = _ \- + J:-4 ^ 'i tan-’ A s] 

/ a-'* (u + b a'-) 3 a .e u- ^ a x ^ a 

MoTILAL JlVANDAS. 


CHEMISTRY. 

First Yeak Students. 

5. Oxygen exists aliunciantly in nature, forming ciglit-ninths 
of the water upon our globe, and one-fifth of the air which 
surrounds it, mechanically mixed with nitrogen especially. In 
the solid crust of our earth, it exists ns an ingredient of salts, as 
carbonates, sulphates, silicates, nitrates, &c. It is one of the 
constituents of organic matter. It exists in our body in the 
phosphates, &c. it contains. In short, it has bc.en estimated to 
form half of the inorganic, and more than half of the organic 
matter existing on the earth. 

It may be prepared by heating red oxide of mercury in a flask 
over an argand lamp, and may be collected in a manner which 
I will describe in connection with another mode of obtaining it. 

Red oxide of mercury being too expensive to allow of frequent 
experiments being made with oxygen, is not used in the labora¬ 
tory for that purpose, though it readily parts with its oxygen. 
Chlorate of potash is generally employed. To prepare o.xvgeii 
from it, put a quantity of it in a flask, together with a little 
per-oxide of manganese, which facilitates the evolution of the gas, 
and hold it over the flame of an argand lamp. 
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After a time, the salt will begin to darken in colour, and will 
be transformed into a clear li(|aid, when it avUI begin to cflervcsce, 
and part with its oxygen. The latter will go through the tube 
attached to the flask by means of a perforated cork, and may 
be collected over the pneumatic trough as follows :—Fill the 
trough with water; jdacc a jar, also filled with water, over the 
a[>erture of the stool in it, and arrange the tube attached to the 
flask in such a way that its extremity may be directly below the 
aperture of the stool. After the jar is filled with oxygen, remove 
it from the trough by means of a tray filled with water. 

The oxygen is now ready to be experimented upon, in order 
that its properties should be ascertained. The density of the 
gas is about ll{)4r), compared with air 10000. It supports 
and enlivens combustion, as may be observed by burning any 
combustible substance in it; it is essential to the support of ani¬ 
mal life. It forms many compounds, possessing acid and basic 
properties. 

Oxygen may also be prepared by heating per-oxide of 
manganese. 

Chlorate of potash contains six equivalents of oxygen, which 
are given off, and chloride of potassium remains in the flask. 

6 , The electrical machine being turned round, positive 
electricity will be excited in the glass plate, and negative in the 
silken rubbers, which are connected with the ground in order 
that negative electricity may be carried off there. The plate 
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induces negative electricity in the part of the main conductor 
heurest to it, and positive at the remote end. The negative 
clcctricity-accmhulates in the points with which the main con¬ 
ductor ^ furnished, and, combining with the positive of the glass 
plate, effects neutralization, while the main conductor is wholly 
excited with positive electricity. A second turn of the glass 
' plate is attended with the like effect ; and thus a very high 
positive charge 'hiay be given to the main conductor. Electricity 
may be transferred from the main conductor to the Leyden jar, by 
establishing a connection betweeu the two. 

Ramkiushna Gopal. 

1. The characteristic properties of acids are as follows:—• 
They change vegetable blues to red, and vegetable browns to 
yellow, and combine with bases to form salts. In illustration of the 
first property, the following experiment may be tried :—Take an 
infusion of litmus in a glass tube, and add to it a few drops of 
sulphuric or nitric acid, either of which will render the solution 
red. Take a little quabtity of powdered turmeric, or medicinal 
rhubarbi and, after it has been dissolved in water, add a little 
quantity of potass or soda, either of which will render the liquid 
brown; and if we add a few drops of any strong acid to the 
prepared solution, it will immediately restore its colour, or, in 
other words, render it yellow. The third property can be mani¬ 
fested by putting any base, such as potass or soda, in sulphuric 
^Or nitric acid. In the first case KOSO3 and in the other 
case NaO NO5 will be formed. There is a fourth property of 
acids, namely they have a very sour taste. This property can be 
examined with very dilute acid, when its characteristic taste can 
be observed. Care must be taken that the acid must be very 
dilute, otherwise it will immediately corrode the tongue. The 
characteristic properties of bases are, that they change vegetable 
reds to blue, and ycllo'ivs to brown; and combine with acids to 
form salts. The salts which the acids and bases form by combi¬ 
nation with each ot^er are called oxygen acid salts ; for instance, 
sulphate of soda (NiiO SO3 ), nitrate of potass ( KO NO® ), 
and many other important series of salts. 


SOKAE Bai'Uji. 
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Second Year StnnENTS. 

3. The ifccessnry elements ef n simple Voltaic Circle are„two 
solid elementary substances, and one liquid compound, >rhich has 
a great affinity for one of the solids, and the least for the other, 
and that it be a good conductor of electricity. Taking a zinc 
plate and a copper plate for tlje two solid elementary substances, 
and dilute hydrochloric acid for the liquid, the chemical conditions 
of these elements will be as follows, when contact is made be¬ 
tween the two plates: s being a zinc plate, and c a copper plate, 
both dipped in a vessel containing dilute hydrocliloilc acid, und, 
kept in contact at the top, the chemical con¬ 
dition of the zinc pinto will be, that it will 
be acted upon by the acid ; the chlorine of 
the hydrochloric acid ( IIC/ ) rvill combine 
with the zinc, forming a soluble chloride of 
zinc ( Z«C/), while the copper plate will 
remain unacted. The hydrogen liberated by 
the decomposition of the hydrochloric «cid 
will combine with the chlorine of an atom ad¬ 
jacent to it, and liberate its hydrogen ; that in its turn will combine 
W'ith the chlorine of the nest atom of hydrochloric acid, and libe¬ 
rate its hydrogen ; and so on, till the last atom of hydrochloric 
acid in contact with the copper pfate will be decomposed, and the 
hydrogen given off at that plate. Thus we see that the liquid k 
in a state of combination and decomposition, although unseen. 

Such are the chemical conditions of the elements of the siraplii** 
voltaic circle : its electric conditions are, that while zinc k 
dissolved by the acid, the union causes the part dipped in the 
liquid to be positively electrified, and that portion induces n 
negative electricity iu tjie part out of the acid. The positively 
electrified condition of the zinc repels the positive electricity of 
the liquid, and attracts the negative. Thus we see that a 
positive current is establkhed from the zinc to the copper, and 
a negative from the copper to the zinc. electric conditions 
of 2opper are, that it is negative in theffiquicf, and positive out^ 

4. The ordinary Galvanometer consists of a magnetised needle, 
supported on a pivot, and a coii of a conducting wire laid round 

V 
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it. Its action is, that if a current of electricity be made to pass 
round the conducting wire, the needle will be deflected, and 
brought at right angles with its meridian. If the current passes 
from above, the needle deflects one way, and if we send a current 
of electricity from below, the needle will be deflected to the other 
side. Thus, if the current goes 
from A round to E, the end S 
will go behind us, and the end 
N will come out on Our side. 

If the current passes from E to 
A, the contrary effect will be produced. 

Mancherji Beramji. 

1. The ordinary Galvanometer consists of a wire (ABODE) 
Wound in an elliptical form, 
or like an helix, and a 
magnetic needle suspended 
inside it, in the direction of 
the wire, by a fine thread. 

When the two ends (A E) 
of the wire are connected with the electrodes of a galvanic battery 
by means of a metallic communication, or dipped into two vessels 
containing mercury, wherein the electrodes are also immersed, 
the electricity traversing the wire makes the needle deflect, which 
indicates the intensity of the electricity. When a needle is 
placed along the side of a wire through which electricity passes, 
the needle dips, but if placed above or beneath, and along the 
side, the needle places itself across and at right angles to the 
wire, or rather at right angles to the axis of the wire j but in 
each case the poles are reverse of the other. Now' the galva¬ 
nometer being ilothing else but a number of wires wound one 
above another, having no connection with each other, the needle 
deflects, and the deflection is great or little, according as the 
intensity of the electricity evolved in the battery, and traversing 
the wire, is great qj^little. Another needle connected with the 
one within the wire by k thread, and whose poles are of opposite 
kinds to those of the inside, and which is kept in the same 
direction (the poles beiug opposite), indicates the deflection. 
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Here there is no necessity of keeping the galvanometer, or rather 
the helix, in the direction of the magnetic meridian, for the mutiiah 
attraction of the opposite kinds of poles of the needles keeps 
them, when no electrieity traverses the wire, in the direction in 
which ^he wires are originally placed. 

Jauannath Nauayan. 


BOTANY. 

Thikd Year Students. 

1 . An embryo and a leaf-bud, considered in point of their 
anatomical structure, have a close resemblance : the former may 
he called a young plant, composed of cellular tissue, produced 
within the seed by the agency of the sexual organs ; it is 
enclosed within the cotylidons, which may be compared to 
rudimentary leaves. We find the same structure in the leaf-bud : 
it is a small body of cellular tissue, capable of development, 
enclosed within scales, which, like the cotylidons of the embryo, 
arc nothing but rudimentary, undevelop’ed leaves. Now, when 
we put the seed into the earth, among circumstances favourable 
to its growth, the vital principle begins to operate, and the 
embryo tends simultaneously in three directions—upwards, down¬ 
wards, and horizontally. The ascending system is called the 
plumule, the descending the radical, and the horizontal the 
medullary system. In the first part of the growth,, when it is 
unable to absorb its food from the soil, it is fed by the contents 
of the cotylidons, providentially provided for the young plant. 
In the mean time, the plant grows, and is able, when the contents 
of the cotylidons are over, to draw its nourishment from the soiL 
The leaf-bud also grows in the same manner : the small body 
within the scales begins to grow from its central point, corres¬ 
ponding to the crown, or collar of the embryo, in opposite direc¬ 
tions, and the scales develope themselves in the form of leaves. 
Thus the branch, which is the development of a leaf-bud and a 
playt, which is the development of an embryo^ are the same thing. 

3. Plants derive their food from the air and soil, in form of 
carbonic acid, ammonia, and water, as well as phosphoric acid. 
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sulpliiiric acid, oxidos of iron and copper, chlorides of sodium 
iiU|l potassium, soda, and potash. Wants absorb those by their 
roots, ns well as leaves. The alkaline and tire lAetnllic com¬ 
pounds they take in tlie form of soluble salts j ammonia is 
taken by the roots from the soil, and by the leaves through the 
atmosphere; carbonic acid is taken in the same way, but the 
quantity taken from the atmosphere by the leaves is immensely 
lar};c in comparison to what is taken by the roots, the Ifftter of 
which is also sujyposed to pass undigested through the leaves. 
All these inorganic compounds are manufactured into organic 
substances in the cellular tissue (parenchyma) of the leaves, or 
the bark, under the inilucncc of light, cells being the only organa 
which can bring about a change of substance. When the sap baa 
reached the leaves or the bark, and there exposed to light, the 
carbonic acid, ammonia, and water are decomposed ; the plant 
keeps the carbon, the hydrogen, and nitrogen, for its own use, in 
the form of dilferent kinds of secretions, and gives off the 
oxygen. The [iresciicc of light is essentially necessary for this 
manufacturing process, \vhieh is called assimilation. Whore this 
last condition (the presence of light) is not fulfdled, the oxygen 
accumulates in an undue proportion, and the plant dies. 

5. The materials of growth, which I have mentioned above, 
besides water, carbonic acid, and amiuonin, are not required by 
plants e(inally ; some ingredients of the soil are more peculiarly 
adapted for the nourishment of one plant rather than another. 
This has led to the necessity for a “ rotation of crops.” If we 
sow the same kind of jilant in the same soil year after year suc¬ 
cessively, w’c shall soon exhaust it of that ingredient which the 
plant peculiarly requires in a great quantity, and thus, after a few 
years, we slmll have but a poor and scanty crop of that plant. 
But if we sow one kind of plant this yeaf, and the next year 
another kind, which does’not require the ingredient required by 
the first, and the third year a tliird plant, which requires neither 
of the ingredients required by the first two, and so on, we shall 
leave ample time for the agencies of heat and cold to disintegrate 
the soil, and to replenish it with the ingredient required by our 
first crop, which can now be sown upon it with advantage. 
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The guano is the fossil clung of some sea-hircls which live 
upon fishes in Africa. It contains a great quantity of ph«8- 
phate of lirne and sand, together with may other organic matters, 
and ammonia. Now the cerealia require a great quantity of 
silica for their stocks, and a great quantity of the phosphate of 
lime for the grain. The guano replenishes the soil with these 
two ingredients as fast ns the plants exhaust it. 

Ganesh Diiondeva. 

.5. Different plants require different kinds of alkaline salts 
for their nutrition, as lime for potatoes, potash and phosphates 
for wheat, barley, &c. Now when a crop of a certain plant is 
sown in a field, it absorbs from the soil the particular ingredient 
necessary for its growtlc, and by frequent sowing of the same plant 
the soil is exhausted of this particular ingredient, till at last it be¬ 
comes unfit for the productiou of this plant. Still the soil has other 
salts or ingredients which are necessary for the growth of other 
plants,consequently those ])lants are sown in succession. Now this 
obviates the necessity of keeping the soil, fallow after the growth 
of the first plant. The same soil gives fertile growth to different 
plants in succession, instead of producing the same plant at a 
disadvantage. This led to the necessity for a “ rotation of crops.” 

Now cerealia particularly re([uire phosphates for their growth, 
and consequent!)', wlien sown, they will exhaust the soU of its 
phosphates, and weaken its power for their growth. Cerealia 
will be sown at a great disadvantage on that soil, and conse¬ 
quently will lead to the rotation of crops. But in order to 
obviate this necessity, if you were to put manure containing 
phosphates and other ingredients, necessary for cerealia, on that 
soil, the soil will regain its original strength, and will become 
capable of giving fertile growth to the crop. Such a manure is 
guano. It is the excrement of a kind of bird, and abounds in 
phosphates and other ingredients necessary for cerealia. 

Edalji Shapuiut. 

[ N. B.—^Tlie Professors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
foregoing Answers, which are given merely as specimens, and, 
consequently, with their imperfections. ] 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


POONA COLLEGE, 

FOR THE YEAR 1854. 


L—INTRODUCTORY AND GENERAL REMARKS. 

1. I have the honour to Submit to the Board of Edu¬ 
cation niy Report of the Poona College for the year 1854. 

2. Owing to a change of Professors, to the Classes 
of Literature having been without a Teacher for a month, 
and to the departure of a good many of the best students 
to join tlie Engineer School established by Lieutenant 
Colonel Scott, the English Department of the College 
did not make quite so good an appearance at the Exami¬ 
nation in December 1854 as it had done in December 
1863 ; yet I trust that, all circumstances being considered, 
the state of the College will be deemed satisfactory. 

3. The numbers at the close of 1853 were :— 


In the English department. 338 

In the Normal department. 20 « 

In the Sanscrit department. 121 

- 479, 
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The numbers at the close of 1854 stand :— 


In the English department. 328 

In the Normal department. 36 

In the Sanscrit department. 124 

- 488 


It thus appears that there is a small increase in the sum 
total of the students. 

4. Of these 488 students, 74 are stipendiary, 113 pay 
a school fee, and 301 are free, on account of poverty. 
There are 78 stipendiary scholarships, but 4 were vacant 
at the time of the examination. 

5. Though the establishment of the Engineer School 
by Colonel Scott has somewhat weakened the College for 
the present, by drawing off so many good students, yet 
I rejoice at the establishment of that School, and that the 
College could supply it with so many suitable scholars. 
Had it not been established, I should have wished for the 
formation of an Engineer Class in the College. 

6. The change of Professors alluded to above (para¬ 
graph 2) was caused by the resignation of the chair of 
English Literature by the Rev, A. G. Fraser, and by 
the appointment of Mr. W. Draper, of the Elphinstone 
Institution, to succeed him in it. The resignation of 
Professor Fraser was a cause of great regret, both to the 
students and to myself, as I expressed to the Board in 
submitting his resignation. 

7. As Professor Fr’aser left on the 1st of October, and 
Professor Draper did not join till the 1st November, the 
Classes of Literature were without a Teacher for the 
interval. I regretted this the more, as my own health at 
that time did not permit me to take charge of the classes 
myself, as 1 had done between the departure of Professor 
Green and the arrival of Professor Fraser. Professor 
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McDougall, however, was so kind as to take one of the 
Classes of Literature under instruction while the chaii* of 
Literature was unoccupied, for which I felt very much 
obliged to him. 

8. Throughout the year I had three classes under my 
own instruction in the early morning. From 6 to 7 I had 
a large class, composed of the Assistant Teachers of the 
College, several Teachers of Schools in the city, some young 
men from different offices, and some young Shastrls wish¬ 
ing to prepare for Translation Exliibitions. The class 
finished Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World,” and read some 
of his Essays. They read also a little brochure on the 
“ Art of Questioning,” which I chose on account of the 
number of Teachers which were in the class. In the Ver¬ 
nacular, on alternate days, the class finished" Bkl Mitra,” 
which was rendered into English sentence by sentence, 
and took up Esop’s Fables. From 7 to 8 I had the students 
of the College division. The attention of this class was 
chiefly directed to the translation of Marhthi into English. 
The book read was Esop’s Fables. From 8 to 9 I had a 
class of Normal students advanced in English. This class 
read with me part of the " Course of Reading,” but 
towards tlie end of the session we began reading selected 
pieces in the " Papers for the Schoolmaster.” The study 
of this work will, I hope, be very beneficial to the class. It 
will give them a right view of the duty of Schoolmasters, 
and will show them that they must be educators, and not 
mere teachers. On one day of every w’eek I had aU the 
students of the Normal department. 

9. Though my health was very indifferent for a good 
part of last year, I am thankful to say that the days on 
which I was Unable to teach my classes were very few. 
At one time, I was afraid that I should be compelled to. 
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leave India before next hot season ; but towards the end 
of the year my health improved so much that, under the 
sanction of the highest medical opinion, I resolved to post¬ 
pone the change. I was very glad to be able to do this, 
as I was most unwilling to leave with work unfinished. 

10. In the session which has just commenced, I have 
combined my First and Second Classes, that I maj have 
a Class of Candidates for Translation Exhibitions from 7 
to 8. This measure makes my First Class inconveniently 
large (more than 60); but I find that translators cannot 
be prepared except by special instruction, and therefore I 
am compelled to adopt it. My Translators’ Class com¬ 
prises 12. 

11. As the College building required considerable 
repairs, I was under the necessity of closing the College on 
the 15th April, a fortnight before the vacation. The 
Executive Engineer applied for the building to be made 
over to him on the 1st April, but as I could not find 
another suitable building to be got for rent, I prevailed on 
him to postpone the work till the 15th. 

12. In the past year a valuable set of chemical ap¬ 
paratus, and a collection of geological specimens, have been 
purchased for the College. 

13. Before concluding these general remarks, I would 
observe, with reference to the permission granted me by the 
Board, to draw up and submit a form of diploma, in ac¬ 
cordance with paragraph 48 of my last Report, that my 
colleague, Professor Fraser, and I had commenced drawing 
out one, when the Despatch of the Honorable Court of 
Directors on Education, which granted a University to 
this Presidency, caused me to lay it aside as unnecessary, 
under the prospect presented by the Despaich. 
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II.—ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

College Division. 

14. As Professor Fraser had charge of the Classes of 
Literature from the beginning of January to the end of 
September, and Professor Draper from the 1st November 
to the end of the year, I have received Reports on the 
classes from both. I subjoin both Reports, and add some 
remarks on them. 

REPORT BY PROFESSOR FRASER. 

To Major Candy, 

Principal of the Poona College. 

My deab. Major Candy, 

15. 1. In compliance with your* request, 1 have the 
honour to send you a report of the Classes in English 
Literature during the first seven and a half months of 
1854, that I conducted their studies. 

I shall begin with the 

Freshman Class. 

16. 2. In the early part of the session this class con¬ 
sisted of forty-three (43) students. Six of this number 
soon left the College, to enter public offices as clerks; two 
left in consequence of protracted illness ; and, about the 
middle of the session, fifteen joined the Engineering 
School established in Poona under the superintendence of 
Colonel W. Scott. The class was thus reduced to twenty 
students. 

17. 3. The studies of the class were as follows;— 
Literature. —Chambers’ Cyclopmdia, the 7th Period. 

Poets : Bloomfield; Grahame; Crabbq, 
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Belles-LeMres. —Biair’s Lectures, I—XX. 

Hletory. — Taylor’s Manual of Modern History: as far as 
the Revival of Learning. 

History of Civilization. — Guizot’s History of Civilization 
in Europe : Lectures I—V. 

Composition aiid Elocution. —The class wrote compositions, 
and delivered selected speeches, previously committed 
to memory, as e.\ercises in elocution, every Saturday. 

18. 4. I had reason to be satisfied with the diligence 
and progress of a large number of tliis class. Those whom 
I considered the most meritorious I shall now name, in the 
order of their merit:— 


t Rama Ok. 

1, equal. < Raojee Gudboley. 

( Nana Bhidey. 

( Chintamun. 

2, equal. < Nowrojee Puddomjee. 

C Babajee Deshpondey. 


3, equal. 


r Shaboodin. 

I Venkut Rao. 

^ Bala Phudkey. 
f Prubhakur Joglekur. 

t Wassodeo Purajpe. 

4, equal. < Raojee Poonakur. 

t Rama Gudboley. 

This order has reference to the appearance made by the 
students in the work of the class, and to the number of 


marks which they obtained. As some possess a better 
knowledge of English than others, which gives them a 
great advantage in the current recitations of the class¬ 
room, the order of their names is not an accurate indication 


of the real merits of all in the list. The first two, how¬ 
ever, are in ail respects superior to the rest, and are young 
men of whom the highest expectations may be justly 
enter^ined, I need not explain here roy system of teach- 
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ing, as I did so with sufficient fulness in my previous 
Keport. I proceed, therefore, to report on the 

Junior Class. 

19. 5. In the former part of the session, this class 
consisted of sixteen (16) students. Two of this number 
were ^withdrawn by their parents, in consequence of the 
fees ; one left to enter a public office ; one was removed 
by his father for the crime of becoming “ civilized” ; one 
did not return after the May vacation ; and, as he has not 
since been heard of by his friends, he is supposed to have 
died of cholera on his journey from his Native village ; 
one entered the Engineering School referred to in para¬ 
graph 2 ; and one left to take up the appointment of 
College Librarian. The class was thus reduced to nine 
students. Of this number, moreover^ four were appointed 
Assistant Teachers in the English School department, 
which prevented their attendance at the class after 1 
o’clock P. M. 

20. 6. The studies of the class were as follows:— 
Literature. —Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, 7th Period. 

Poets : Rogers; Wordsworth.. 

History. —Hume’s History of England—the British, Ro¬ 
man, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman Periods. 

Philosophy of History. —Guizot’s History of Representa¬ 
tive Government: Lectures III, IV, and V, on the 
Anglo-Saxon Institutions; Lectures II, III, IV, and 
V, on Anglo-Norman Institutions; and Lectures VI 
and VII on English charters. 

Mental Science: Psychology. —Cousin’s Criticism of 
Locke’s Essay; Introduction; Chapters I, II, III, 
and part oT Chapter IV, on the Idea of Cause. 
Physical Science: Chemistry. —The text-book in Ch^mis- 
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try was Wilson’s Manual, of which the class went 
“ carefully through the introductory chapters on Chemi¬ 
cal Philosophy; the whole of the non-nietallic 
elements, with their compounds; and several of the 
metallic elements, with their compounds. The class 
also went carefully through “ Faraday’s Course of Six 
Lectures on the Non-metallic Elements” (delivered 
before the Members of the Royal Institution), together 
with the introductory manipulative details of pro¬ 
fessor Scoffern. 

Practical Chemistry .—All the usual demonstrative experi¬ 
ments, illustrative of the various processes by which 
the non-metallic elements and their compounds are 
produced, and of their properties, were performed in 
the class. The excellent apparatus belonging to the 
College afforded'^very facility for this purpose. 
Composition and Elocution .—All the members of this class, 
in rotation, wrote original orations (two members every 
week), which, after being carefully corrected by the 
Professor, they committed to memory, and delivered, 
as exercises in elocution and oratory, on Saturday, in 
the College Hall. 

21. 7. I am able to speak in very high terms of nearly 
all the members of this class. They seemed to understand 
the true distinction between the School and the College : 
that in the former boys depend very much upon their 
teachers, and that in the latter young men depend very 
much upon themselves; consequently their reading was by 
no means confined to the lessons of the class, but was as 
varied and extensive as their time, and their facilities for 
obtaining books, admitted of. Their original orations were 
generally very excellent; evincing considerable proficiency 
in ti e various styles of English composition, independent 
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and just thinking, and a correct idea of public speak¬ 
ing. Purshotum Bhut, Govind Jnggonath, Narayhn 
Juggonath, forming one trio, and Doiabjee Puddonijee, 
Krishna liahalkur, Venayek Bhidey, forming another trio, 
students of nearly equal merit, are a great credit to the 
Poona College, and young men of great promise. 

22. 8. My system of instruction in the class was to 
employ text-books along with familiar teaching—a system 
which experience has taught me is best suited to the 
present mental condition of our students, and best adapted 
to the development of their reflecting powers. I procured 
for the class, therefore, the very suggestive works o^ 
Guizot, Cousin, and Faraday. The object that I kept in 
view was, not to throw into the reservoir of the memory 
a mass of positive knowledge, of insulated facts, or detached 
notions, while the mind itself is leff unawakened, unex¬ 
ercised, and unconscious of its strength; but the invigoration 
of the intellectual powers, the formation of skill in the use 
of them, the generation of habits of intellectual courage, 
that can and will grapple with a problem, a proposition, or 
an argument, conscious of its own strength, and inured 
to toil. 

I proceed now to report on the 

Senior Class. 

23. 9. This class, consisting of the Assistant Teachers 
of the English School department, and four members of 
the Junior Class who did not attend the Mathematical 
Professor with the rest of their class-mates, contained at 
the beginning of the session fourteen (14) students. Three 
left early in the session to take up appointments, reducing 
the number of the students to eleven. 

24. 10. The students of this class, being somewhat 
s 
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adviinced in years, and likely soon to leave the College for 
pCiblic appointments, were allowed to exercise their choice 
in regard to the subjects of study. Their selection embraced 
the following studies — 

Political Philosophy and Jurisprudence. —The article on 
Jurisprudence in the “ Standard Library Cycloptedia of 
of Political Knowledge”; “Elements of Jurisprudence,” 
by Professor Foster, of University College, London, 
I, II, III, and part of IV Lectures ; the “ Princi|)lcs 
of Criminal Law,” published by Pickering; Montes¬ 
quieu’s “Spirit of Laws,” Look I, of Laws in General, 
Book II, of the Laws directly derived from the Nature 
of Government; Guizot’s" History of Representative 
Government,” Lectures VI, VII, and VIII, on the 
Classification of Governments, the Comparison of the 
Principles of different Governments, and the Forms 
essential to Representative Government; Mill’s “ Prin¬ 
ciples of Political Economy,” Book V, Chap. I, of 
the Functions of Government in General, Chap. XI, of 
Grounds and Limits of the Non-interference Principle; 
“ Cabinet Lawyer,” Part 1, Government and Laws of 
England, Chaps. I—VI inclusive; Broom’s“ Selection 
of Legal Maxims,” Chaps. I, II, III, IV, and V; 
“ The Regulations of the Government of Bombay,” 
Regulations I—IV inclusive. 

Physical Science. —“ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology,” by Professor Johnston, Chaps. I, II, 
and III; Stephen’s “ Book of the Farm,” Chap. V, 
on the branches of Science most applicable to Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Elocution and Oratory. —The members of this class wrote 
essays, in rotation, weekly ; two were appointed weekly 
lIo conduct an extemporaneous debate on a prescribed 
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question ; and, in the latter part of the session, two 
were appointed weekly to give, extemporaneously^a 
summary of several chapters of some one of the text¬ 
books. 

25. 11. Several members of this class made the most 
satisfactory proficiency in their various studies. In ex- 
tenii)o(aneoas speaking and debate the most manifest 
improvement was made by the members of the class 
generally. I must, however, make special mention of 
Narsinh Shastrl Ok, Bhao Shfistri Paitkur, Bala Mono, 
Atmaram, and Nana Bhidey, as young uicn of superior 
attainments, and of sterling worth, 1 am persuaded that 
they will quit themselves, in any public situation in which 
they may hereafter be placed, in such a manner as to reflect 
the highest honour on the College. In a knowledge of 
the general principles of Jurisprudenoe, of the Regulations 
of the Bombay Government, and of the practice in the 
Honorable Company’s Judicial Courts, Nana Bhidey has 
made the greatest and the most creditable attainments. 

26. 12. In conclusion, allow me to say, that I feel the 
liveliest interest in the Poona College. I know the worth 
of many of the students, and I shall labour as cordially 
to promote their future prosperity and usefulness as if I 
were still connected with the College. I did not sever my 
official connection with them without much hesitation, 
nor without serious deliberation ; and I would never have 
done so, except to enter another sphere of labour among 
the Native youth of India, which, at the time, appeared to 
me to offer facilities for more extensive usefulness. I 
trust you will allow me, my dear Major Candy, to take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the delightful obligations 
under which you have placed me, by all the encourage¬ 
ment and kindness that I received from you while J was 
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connected with the College. I shall ever cherish sentiments 
of., gratitude for your kindness, and of the highest esteem 
for yourself. I beg you will allow me, also, to record my 
opinion of the Poona College. You have raised it to a 
very high eminence as a seminary of sound and practical 
education. I believe that there is no educational institution 
in this Presidency which is exerting so powerful and'exten¬ 
sive an influence for good on the community as the Poona 
College. Moreover, in its fund it possesses the means, 
and in the class of students who frequent it the materials, 
of becoming, what I know you wish to see it, a first-rate 
collegiate institution, standing up in the midst of the Deccan 
as an intellectual bulwark against every influence hostile to 
true progress. 

Believe me, 

^ My dear Major Candy, 

Yours very faithfully, 

ALEX. GARDEN FRASER. 

Bombay, 20th January 1855. 

PROFESSOR DRAPER’S REPORT. 

27. I took charge of the Classes of Literature on the 
1st November, and as there was but a month between this 
and the commencement of the Examinations, I employed 
the time in letting the students revise as. much as they 
were able of what they had studied during the previous 
part of the year. The lists of the studies of the several 
classes, as given below, were furnished by the students 
themselves, and the statements made by them were my 
only guide in the examinations. 

Senior Class, 

2§,. The studies of this class during the past year were— 
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Company’s Regulations, I—IV. 

Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Chemistry. 

29. This class contains eight students, seven of whom 
were present at the examination. In the four Regulations, 
the whole of which they had revised with me in November, 
the greater part of the class passed a very satisfactory 
examination. 

30. In Jurisprudence they informed me that they had 
I’ead three of Foster’s Lectures. They, however, possessed 
no books of their own, but had used two copies kindly 
lent to them by my predecessor. These he had taken 
away with him. The class expressed themselves very 
anxious to revise what they had studied of this subject, 
and every effort was made to procure a copy of the 
work, but it was found impossible»to obtain one either 
in Poona or Bombay; and at the time of the examination 
the students stated, that not having revised the subject, 
they felt unable to undergo an examination. It was there¬ 
fore considered unnecessary to prepare any questions for 
them, the more especially as none of them had taken 
notes, or were able to state what part of Jurisprudence 
they had studied. 

31. A paper in Chemistry w^s given to this class con¬ 
jointly with the Junior Class, b}' the Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics. 

32. As a test of their general knowledge, and their 
skill in composition, all the classes were required to write 
essays. This class had the choice of the following 
subjects :—“ The Advantages of cultivating a Cheerful 
Disposition”; and “The Influence of the invention of Print¬ 
ing on the Diffusion of Knowledge.” They chose the 
latter. Their essays were not at all satisfactory.. The 
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ideas were poor, and the composition faulty. That written 
by .Atmaram Venayek, though not entirely original, is the 
best expressed ; and I forward it and the next best as 
specimens. 

33. This class has made but a poor appearance for a 
senior College class. I should, however, have been much 
surprised if it had done otherwise. The class colisists 
entirely of Assistant Masters, and most of them, in addi¬ 
tion to teaching tlicir several classes, have themselves 
been under tuition four hours daily—one hour with the 
Professor of Literature, one hour with the Professor of 
Mathematics, and two hours in the early morning. They 
consequently have had scarcely any time for study. 
Teaching is a valuable auxiliary in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and a good Teacher will be able greatly to 
facilitate the progress of his pupils; but teaching, though 
a very important auxiliary, is only an auxiliary; and it is 
a mistake to sup])ose that mere attendance on College 
classes is all-suflicient. The capacities of students vary, 
and some subjects require more study than others ; but 
there should, 1 think, be on an average at least two hours’ 
private study for every hour’s attendance at College. I 
am the more earnest in dwelling upon this, because I am 
sorry to find that want of application is not peculiar to the 
Senior Class. The other classes, though without their 
excuse, have followed their example. The majority of 
the students seem to have been quite satisfied with being 
taught, and the indefatigable exertions and valuable 
instructions of my accomplished predecessor have conse¬ 
quently not been so beneficial as they otherwise would 
have been. 

34. Another great obstacle to progress is the general 
scarcUy of books. The Senior Class, consisting of eight 
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students, have been accustomed to consider two copies of a 
text-book an ample supply, and in the Freshman Cfess, 
containing twenty students, there were only six or seven 
copies of some of the ordinary class-books. I think it 
very desirable that the Assistant Masters should be permit¬ 
ted to attend the Classes of Literature for at least another 
year; but in this case I hope that time will be allowed them 
for study, and that they will supply themselves with books. 
It is not necessary that students should possess all the 
works from which the Professor may give notes, but each 
student should be provided with a complete set of the prin¬ 
cipal text-books. 1 trust that this will be made compul¬ 
sory on all the students, and I hope I shall be able to 
inculcate habits of study. 

Jimior Class. 

■9 

35. The studies of this class were— 

Literature. —Chambers’ Cyclopmdia, the 7th Period : 
Rogers and Wordsworth. 

History. —Hume’s History of England: The Norman 
Period to the end of the reign of John. 

Psychology. —Cousin’s Criticism of Locke’s Essay ; Intro¬ 
duction, and Chapters I—III. 

Chemistry. 

Composition. —Original Essays. 

36. The number of students in this class at the time of 
the examination was five, one of whom, Vishnu Kelkar, I 
had not seen previously, as he had been for a long time 
absent. The other four had revised with me part of their 
History, and the whole of their Psychology. In addition 
to the regular students, four of the School Teachers had 
attended the tlass for Literature, and were examined with 
them in that subject. 
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37. The examination in Literature was conducted 
befbre the College Council in the following manner. The 
class were required to read aloud some of the selections 
from Rogers, and were afterwards questioned as to the 
meaning and grammatical structure of what they had read. 
The pieces were read in a creditable style, and the mean¬ 
ings were generally given pretty well, but the knowledge 
of grammar fell far short of what I should have expected 
from a class of this standing. In some instances they 
were unable to name the cases of nouns, and the moods 
and tenses of verbs. 

38. In History, two of the class acquitted themselves 
very creditably, and the same two passed a satisfactory 
examination in Psychology. Dorabjee Puddomjee, who 
comes out at the head of his class, deserves to be mentioned 
as an industrious student. 

39. Some of the essays of this class were better than 
those of the Senior Class, the best being that of Purshotum 
Bhut. NarayanJuggonath’s is little inferior in composition, 
but the ideas are not so good. I forward both of them 
as specimens. 

Freshman Class. 

40. The studies of this class were as follows:— 
Literature. —Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, the 7th Period : 

Bloomfield, Grahame, and Crabbe. 

History, and History of Civilization. —Taylor’s Manual of 
Modern History, 102 pages; Guizot’s History of 
Civilization in Europe, Lectures I—V. 

Belles Lettres. — .Blair’s Lectures, I—XX. 

Composition. —Original Essays. 

41. In this class there were twenty students on the roll, 
fifteen of whom were present at the examination. The 
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class had revised with me the five of Guizot’s Lectures, 
and a portion of Taylor’s Manual, and Blair’s Lectures.. 

42. The examination in Literature was conducted in 
the same manner as in the Junior Class, and the result 
was rather more unsatisfactory. Many of the class were 
unable to explain the meaning of what they read, and 
failed to answer very simple questions in parsing. 

43. In History the examination was also unsatisfactory. 
The oral answers, however, were better than the written 
answers. All the students were very much afraid of being 
examined in any part of their studies that they had not 
recently revised, and in the viva voce examinations I 
generally confined myself to what had been revised in class 
during the previous month. In Blair’s Lectures the answer¬ 
ing was very creditable. 

44. This class, like the two preceding, was allowed 
the choice of two subjects for an essay. They chose 
“ Benevolence.” Very few of the class seemed to have a 
correct idea of the signification of the word ; but their 
essays were somewhat better in composition than in matter. 
The best essay was Nowrojee Puddomji’s, but Raojee Gud- 
boley is decidedly the best man in the class. His marks 
would have come higher than they are, but for an unfor¬ 
tunate habit of misspelling. There were no fewer than 
seventeen mistakes in spelling in his essay. 

45. The unsatisfactory state of the College classes is 
no doubt owing, in a great measure, as mentioned above, 
to the disposition of the students to rely wholly upon the 
Professor. They seem to have regarded themselves as 
recipients of instruction rather than as students, and to 
have considered their work over when the College closed. 
But in additiorf to this general want of application, and the 
scarcity of books, there is yet another and more formidable 
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obstacle to progress, tlic very imperfect knowledge of 
Euglisli with which students enter the College; and till 
some improvement in this respect is effected, 1 do not see 
how any great proficiency can be attained, either in the 
subjects taught by the Professor of Literature, or in 
Mathematics. English is the sole medium of instruction 
in the College: it is the language of the Professors, and 
the language in which all the books are written; and unless 
a competent knowledge of English be insisted on as an 
indispensable qualification for admission into tbe College, 
all attempts at higli education must prove futile. The 
present Freshman Class, at the end of their first year, have 
not that knowledge of English which they ought to have 
possessed before entering the College; but, at the same 
time, it is only just to state that they are at least two years 
in advance of the Candidate or Senior Class of the School 
department. This latter class was examined in English 
before the College Council, and I was much surprised at the 
appearance it made. In reading, they were not only very 
imperfectly acquainted with the meaning of what they read, 
but many of them experienced great difficulty in pronounc¬ 
ing the words; and there was of course no attempt at 
elocution. Scarcely one of them was able to express himself 
in correct English in answer to a simple question, and 
some of their answers were hardly intelligible. A sulrject 
was given them for a short essay; and their compositions, 
which I examined, were expressed in the same broken- 
English style in which they speak. Not one of the class 
is, in my opinion, fit to enter the College; and they could 
not be properly qualified in another year. 

46. The importance of maintaining an English College 
in the heart of the Mahratta country,—a College in which 
thos,e hitherto accustomed to study only the Vedas and 
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the Sliasters may be made acquainted with the Literature, 
tlie Science, and the Civilization of Europe,—can scarcely 
be over-estimated. But without a preparatory School, 
capable of supplying the College with students able to 
read and understand English, much of the time of the 
Professors will be occupied in teaching the language alone, 
and the course of studies must of necessity be very limited. 
Two years ago, 1 believe, it was found that none of the 
pupils of the Candidate Class were qualified to enter the 
College. The class was consequently kept in the School 
another year, being placed during that period under the 
tuition of the Professors of the College. This year, re¬ 
course must be had to the same expedient, or students 
must be admitted into the College without having acquired 
the means of understanding the language of the books 
placed in their hands. It thus appetys, that the School in 
it its present state is incapable of furnishing students for 
the College: I would therefore respectfully suggest, that 
measures be taken to secure for the School an efficient 
staff of Teachers, and that with this view the Board of 
Education be requested to sanction a higher rate of 
remuneration. The salary of the Master of the Candidate 
Class is at present only Rs. 25 per mensem, and some of 
the Teachers receive only Rs. 10. The salaries of the 
Assistant Masters at the Elphinstone Institution are three 
or four times these sums; hence efficient Teachers are 
secured, and consequently the Elphinstone College 

possesses an immense advantage over the Poona College_ 

an advantage which the most strenuous exertions of the 
Professors will never be able to counterbalance. It will 
afford me great pleasure to give instruction to any of the 
present teachers, and if an increase of pay were held out 
as an inducement, probably several of them would make 
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themselves masters of the requisite amount of knowledge. 
In the mean time, the introduction of two or three efS- 
cient Teachers from without would, I think, be very 
desirable. While, however, the pay of tlie Assistant 
Masters is less than can be obtained in Government offices 
as copying clerks, there is little chance of procuring, and 
no hope of retaining the services of well qualified men. 
Several young men, formerly belonging to the College or the 
English School, are now employed in offices in Poona, at 
salaries ranging, I believe, from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 per 
mensem. 

47. I beg to forward copies of the paper questions, 
with specimens of the answering. I also annex tables, 
showing the number of marks olitaincd by each student. 

WILLIAM DRAPER, 
Professor of English Literature. 

22nd January 1855. 

48. The Reports given above are so different in character 
and tone, that I fear the Board will feel it difficult at first 
to believe that they respect the same classes ; but I accept 
both as containing truth, and as presenting the views 
taken by their respective writers. 

4!). By taking both, and combining them, a correct 
view of the College is obtained. Mr. Fraser wrote of 
young men whom he had known for two years, whom he 
had attached to himself, and for whom he felt a great 
regard. Their good points are uppermost in his mind, 
and his report of them is consequently chiefly laudatory. 
I can confirm vvJiat he says to a great degree ; for almost 
every student whom he has named as possessing merit, 
and being worthy of commendation, stands high in my 
opinion. 1 quite concur with him in the sentiment which 
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he has expressed, that some of the students are young 
men of whom high expectations may be justly entertained ; 
and of others I am, with him, persuaded that they will 
quit themselves, in any public situation in which they may 
hereafter be placed, in such a manner as to reflect honour 
on the College. And of the institution itself generally, 
I am convinced, that though at present it is far from 
what I hojie it wilt eventually become, it is exercising a 
decided influence on the country, and furthering the cause 
of progress. 

50. Mr. Draper, on the other hand, has reported on 
young men amongst who he had only recently come, and 
whose defects and blemishes struck him more than their 
good points. It may he, too, that he has a quicker eye 
for the former than for the latter. I quite admit (in some 
points/?(%, and in others with qualifi-sation) the existence 
of the blemislies he has pointed out. The English Com¬ 
position of many of the students is decidedly inferior, and 
many failed to make a good appearance in Grammar. 
The former defect has existed all along, and has been 
repeatedly acknowledged to the Board ; but it is less than 
it was, and will, I hope, continue to decrease. The latter 
defect surprised me much at the examination, the more 
so as some of those who failed in Grammar were amongst 
the most intelligent, and were at the top of the class in 
other respects. This point shall receive particular atten¬ 
tion ; and I trust that the next examination will show a 
good knowledge of Grammar. 

51. With respect to the imperfect English of the 
students, on which Mr. Draper dwells, I would point out 
that more fluency in speaking English, and greater power 
of expressing ideas in it, should be looked for in Bombay, 
where the number of Europeans is so great, and where 
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Natives come so much in contact with them, than in Poona, 
where Europeans are few, and where Natives have few 
opportunities of intercourse with them. But' students of 
English in Poona should possess as critical a knowledge of 
English as students in Bombay ; and probably the students 
of the College will bear comparison in this point with 
Bombay students of the same standing. 

52. Of the Senior Class of Literature Mr, Draper 
observes: “This class has made but a poor appearance for 
a senior College class”; but he adds immediately—“ I 
should have been much surprised if it had done other¬ 
wise,” and gives the reason, viz. that it was composed of 
Assistant Teachers, who had to give their chief attention 
to teaching, and who were themselves four hours under 
tuition. It seems clear, therefore, that this class should 
be considered as a Class of Assistant Teachers, studying 
for their own improvement, rather than as an ordinary 
College class; and their circumstances being considered, 
their appearance may not be deemed poor. 

53. I earnestly requested Mr. Fraser to send me his 
Report on the Literature Classes before the e.vamination of 
the College commenced, that it might serve as a guide in 
examining the class, but I did not receive it till long after 
the examination had closed. Had it reached me in time, 
the examination would have been more easy, and the 
discrepancy between the two Reports would in some respects 
have been less, 

54. Of the books enumerated by Mr. Fraser (see para¬ 

graph 24) as the text-books of the Senior class, the greater 
part were brought by him to the class, and referred to as 
occasion required. *■ . 

55. With regard to the Candidate Classr?'. e. the highest 
class of the School division, of which Mr. Draper speaks sg 
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disparagingly, I beg to point out that the greater part of 
the students composing it have got up to tire top of the 
School division in about three years and a half, and there¬ 
fore, though they may not be thought qualified to enter 
the College division, they should not be reported as having 
acquitted themselves very badly. I quite concur, however, 
with Mr. Draper in opinion, that tliey are not sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to be admitted now into the College division. They 
will accordingly remain in the School division during this 
year, coming an hour each day under each Professor ; and 
I confidently expect that at the next examination they will 
be found fit for promotion. The students of this class are 
for the n)ost part very intelligent and promising. At the 
beginning of the year the class had a very good Teacher, 
but he was promoted to the Mastership of the English 
School at Dharwar, and left the College. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by an equally good Teacher, but he resigned, to 
qualify himself for a more lucrative situation. The third 
Assistant Teacher then became the first, and took the 
class ; but though very intelligent, willing, and well 
conducted, he lacks tact in teaching. I purpose giving 
him* the Second Class, and putting this class under the 
Teacher of the Second, who has more acquaintance with 
English. 

6f). I do not at all concur with Mr. Draper in the 
disparaging view he gives of the Assistant Teachers of the 
School division, nor in his statement that the School in its 
present state is incapable of furnishing students for the 
College. The Assistant Teachers are not all equally yood, 
but of the greater part of them I can say that I do not wish 
to change them for any that any Institution could supply. 


* He lias resigned, and bas obtained a situation in an office. 
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'I’bey are very intelligent, and the majority are quite effi¬ 
cient as Teachers of School classes. All that is wanted is, 
that the students should be kept longer in the School. 
Their passage through it has hitherto been too rapid. 
For the Candidate Class, indeed, 1 should like to have a 
superior Teacher, but the salary of the Teachership is not 
sufficient to draw a highly qualified man, or to retain one 
raised and trained in the College. In my Report for 1851- 
52 (my first report after the amalgamation), I pointed out 
to the Board the insufficient salaries of the Assistant 
Teachers, and expressed my opinion, “ that the lowest 
should not be lower than Bs. 10, and that thay should rise 
as high as Rs. 50 a month.” They have been increased 
since then as funds became available, but they are yet far 
below what 1 wish them to be. 

57. Mr. Draper points out the insufficient number of 
books in the College classes. It is an evil of which 1 
admit the existence, but for which 1 do not see an easy 
remedy. The books arc for the most part dear, and the 
students are, generally speaking, poor, with stipends of 
Rs. 5 or Rs. G, barely sufficient to support them. If I were 
to require that every student should provide himself with a 
copy of every class-book, it would be felt to be a grc/it 
hardship. I desire, however, to see the evil remedied as 
much as can be, and press on the students the importance 
of providing themselves with books. 

58. On one point the opinions of Messrs. Fraser and 
Draper resj>ecting the students are quite opposed to each 
other. Mr. Fraser says that nearly all seem to under¬ 
stand the true distinction between the School and the Col¬ 
lege, and act accordingly (see paragraph 21); while Mr. 
Draper represents them to be mere school-boys (see para¬ 
graphs 33, 46). There are students which answer to both 
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descriptions. All, I regret to say, are not students in the 
distinctive use of the word; nor are all, I am happy to 
state, glad to drop all thoughts of study when the class 
breaks up. 

59. In concluding these remarks on the above Reports, 
in which I have endeavoured to present to the Board an 
exact view of the state of the Institution, I respectfully 
beg to observe, that in judging of the Poona College, it 
should be borne in mind, that though English occupies the 
greater part of the time of the majority of the students, 
both the Vernacular and Sanscrit have considerable time 
devoted to them. 

60. While I regret the depreciating tone of Mr. 
Draper’s Report, and especially that, without first inquiring 
how long the students of the Candidate Class had been 
in the School, he should have spokert of them in terms oC 
so much disparagement, I beg to say, that it will give me 
great pleasure to see him labour earnestly, perseveringly, 
and judiciously, to raise the character of the Literature 
Classes of the College. All such efi'orts shall receive my 
cordial support and co-operation. 

61. I subjoin now the Report of the Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, on his Classes in 
the past year. The Board will see that it is satisfactory. 
The students that left the College in the middle of the 
last session continued to attend their Mathematical Classes 
under Mr. McDougall till the end of it, and were present 
at the examination. This will account for the superior 
appearance made by the Mathematical Classes over the 
Classes of Literature. The Professor of Mathematics in 
the College is also the Head of the Engineer School. 
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REPORT ON THE CLASSES OF MATHEMATICS AND 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

To Major Candy, 

Principal, Poona College. 

Sir, 

62. 1 have much pleasure in again submitting to you 
my annual report on the progress and studies of the students 
in the Mathematical and Natural Philosophy departments 
of the Poona College. 

63. I mentioned in my last, that arrangements had been 
made, by which I could have the Assistant Teachers 
one hour a day under my immediate superintendence. I 
also stated the object which I had in view for wishing such 
arrangements to be brought about. I am glad to say, that 
J have in a large measure been successful. I hope I have 
taught the Assistant Teachers, that neither in Arithmetic nor 
Algebra are rules everything; that there is little if any 
satisfaction in imparting instruction in any of tlie above- 
mentioned subjects merely by a system of routine. I believe 
I have established the principles of the sciences referred 
to in the minds of the Teachers, both by reason and 
demonstration, and thus have taught them the proper 
position which rules ought to occu])y. 

64. We began with the principles of arithmetical nota¬ 
tion, and gradually advanced in our investigations until 
we had completed a course of theoretical arithmetic. We 
then began our algebraical investigations, and brought 
them also, I hope, to a satisfactory termination. De- 
Morgan’s Arithmetic and Algebra were our text-books. 

65. Having some time remaining before the annual 
examinations came on, I thought it desirable to give the 
class an abridged course of Popular Physics, instead of a 
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course of Pure Mathematics, as I at one time intended. 
My reason for doing so was to enable the TeacIiers»to 
explain vvitli more correctness to their respective classes 
the allusions made in the various class-books to the 
different departments of science. The class evinced consi¬ 
derable interest in my illustrations of the mechanical 
powers. I dwelt for some time, also, upon the equilibrium 
of fluids—for example, on specific gravity, the siphon, 
the weight of air, and of course on the barometer, the air- 
pump, and the thermometer. I hope that in this depart¬ 
ment also the class has reaped considerable benefit. 

JcNiOR Class. —Ixt Year’s Students. 

6(7. At the time that this class was admitted into the 
College, the students in it had, although a very correct, but 
a limited knowledge of Algebra. I therefore considered it 
my duty to give the class as extensive a knowledge of this 
most useful blanch of science as our time would allow. 

I first turned the attention of the class to the investigation 
of the binomial theorem, with its airplications to the 
development of series. Wo then considered very fully the 
exponential theorem, the theory of logarithms, summation 
of infinite series, &c. 

67. The subject which next in order claimed our atten¬ 
tion was Trigonometry, synthetically considered, with its 
application to the measurement of heights and distances; 
after which followed, in regular gradation, Analytical 
Trigonometry. While upon this branch of the course, 
the students investigated a great variety of new and in¬ 
teresting formulae—spherical geometry, analytical sphe¬ 
rical trigonometry, and conic sections. It may appear 
at first sight, "that I might have undertaken one or 
two additional subjects with the class. Under ordinary 
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circumstances I certainly would have done so, but the class 
was so numerous (29), that I found it impossible to do 
anything like justice to the students in the way of exami¬ 
nation, had I attempted to hurry more rapidly over the 
ground. 

G8. I have to express my entire satisfaction with the 
progress which the class as a whole has made, A few, 
it is true, do still lag behind, principally, however, from 
the difficulty which they have in giving expression to 
their ideas in English ; but there are many very promising 
young men in the class. In fact, I can with confidence 
say, that eight or ten of the students whose progress I 
am reporting are among the finest analysts that I have 
anywhere met with. 

Senior Class. — 2nd Year’s Students. 

69. The progress of this class has been steady and 
uniform. At the commencement of last session, there, 
were some branches of pure Mathematics still remaining 
to be considered, viz. the differential calculus to be 
completed, and the integral calculus to be commenced and 
completed. Both objects having been fully obtained, I 
commenced the class with the study of Natural Philosophy. 
A great portion of Young’s Mechanics was carefully gone 
over. I did not, however, confine the attention of the 
class to our usual text-book. During the course of the 
session we frequently consulted Earnshaw’s Statics, parti¬ 
cularly the very interesting chapter on the theory of couples, 
and Jackson’s Theoretical Mechanics. In Dynanics, when 
considering th? doctrine of centripetal forces, frequent 
reference was made to the second section of Newton’s 
Principia. The remaining portion of the session was 
profitably spent by the class having their attention turned 
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towards the science of Optics. The subjects of this branch 
of natural philosophy not beinjr nearly cxluiusted at the 
termination of the session, they have been again resumed. 

70. I have had much satisfaction with the progress 
and uniform good conduct of the students belonging to this 
class. In my last report, I mentioned that the then Senior 
Class were very poor, and therefore anxiously seeking 
for employment. We had not advanced far with our 
course when all of them, except one, obtained situations. 
The class, therefore, was broken. I, in consequence, had 
more time to bestow upon the Assistant Teachers. 

71. I may mention here, that the students of my Senior 
Class, along with other two young men, had their attention 
directed towards Elementary Chemistry by Professor 
Fraser. At the request of the Principal, I drew up an 
examination paper for the class. The'state of the marking 
will show the proficiency of each student in the class. 

72. In conclusion, I beg leave to send specimens of 
an.swering in my Mathematical and Natural Philosophy 
Classes, and the state of the marking in all the classes over 
which I had control. 

JAMES McD.OUGALL, 

* • ' 

Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosopliy. 

Poona College, 16</i January 1855. 

73. The specimens of answering of the College Classes, 
and the lists showing the state of the marking, wilt be 
found in,the Appendix. 

RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 

School Division. 

74. The following is a statement of the results of the 
examination of the School division in December:— 
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the whole^; Prefixes and Affixes; Latin and Greek Roots, from 
the Series of Lessons; Parsing; Chambers’ Geography, 10 
pages ; Writing from Dictation. 

Remarks .—This class has some good readers, and some very 
bad ones. In grammar they did pretty well, and also in the 
roots. The writing from dictation of most was very correct. 


81. Class V. 

Teacher, Pandurang Balaji. 

No. on the roll. 32 

Present. 25 

Sick . 4 

Absent . 3 

- 32 


Studies. —Tlte Series of Lessons, pages 135 ; Chambers’ His¬ 
tory of the British Empire, to the reign of Richard II.; Reid’s 
Geography of the first Three Quarters ; Latin and Greek Roots, ‘ 
in the Ajipendix to the Series of Lessons; Writing from Dic¬ 
tation. 

Remarks. —^This class, on the whole, reads well. The parsing 
is good ; knowledge of roots fair ; writing from dictation fair ; 
geography middling. The state of the class is creditable to the 
Teacher, who has evidently taken pains. 

82. . Class IF. 

Teacher, Govind Jagannath. 

No. OB^ert^l. 21 

Presettf.. . 20 

' Sick . 1 

- 21 

Studies. —The Series of Lessons, 1/0 pages; Chambers’ 
British Empire, as far as the reign of Richard III.; Reid’s 
Geograjihy; Introduction, and General Geography of Three 
Quarters, Asia, Euroj)e, and Africa ; Latin and Greek Roots, 
from the Series of Lessons, together with Prefixes and Affixes 
from the same ; Writing from Dictation, 

Remarks. —The reading of this class is good; their know¬ 
ledge of history (as far as they have gone) is good ; knowledge 
of roots good; geography fair; writing from dictation good. 
The state of the class is creditable to the Teacher. 










Teacher, Vinayak Buide. 


No. on the roll. 40 

Present. 37 

Sick. 1 

Absent. 2 


- 40 

Studies .—The Course of Reading, 4 sections; Latin and 
Greek Roots, from the same; Chainl)ers’ British Empire, 60 
pages; Reid’s Geography, Four Quarters of the World; 
McCulloch’s Grammar, as far as Etymology ; Affixes and Prefixes 
from the same ; Writing from Dictation. 

Itemarks .—In reading the class is unequal. It has some very 
good readers, and sever,al poor ones. The knowledge of history 
displayed is very good ; knowledge of roots very fair ; grammar 
very fair; writing from dictation good. Altogether the state 
of the class is creditable to the Teacher. 


84. Class IL 

Teacher, Anna Sahasrabudhe. 

No. on the roll . 21 

Present. 21 


Studies .—The Course of Reading, the whole ; Murray’s 
History of British India, .5 chapters ; Chambers’ Biography, 
42 pages; McCulloch’s Grammar (Syntax finished); Reid’s 
Geography of the Four Quarters, and of Hindustan ; Latin and 
Greek Roots ; Writing from Dictation. 

Remarks .—This class did not make quite so good an appear¬ 
ance as it should have done. The reading is generally inferior ; 
knowledge of history inferior ; geography fair ; grammar fair ; 
■writing from dictation very good of most. Correction of 
wrong sentences good. 

85. Class I. or Candidate Class. 

Teacher, Atmaram Patkar. 


No. on the roll. 29 

Present. 27 

On teave . 1 

In mourning. 1 


39 
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Studies .—Tlie Course of Reading ; Poetical Reader, No. IV, 
pages 2.i ; Murray’s India, 7 chapters, from the VI to the XII ; 
Reid’s Rudiments of English Composition, pages 65 ; Connon’s 
English Grammar, pages 39 ; Reid’s Physical Geography, pages 
11. The scholars write short Essays. 

Remarks .—The reading of this class is inferior ; knowledge 
of meaning only' middling ; knowledge of history fair ; gram¬ 
mar fair ; writing from dictation fair. The class is not consider¬ 
ed suflicicntly advanced to be admitted into the College division. 
The Teacher is intelligent and willing, but it is evident that he 
lacks tact in teaching. 

Auithmeticai. Ci.asses. 


86. %th Class. 

Teacher, Anna Saiiasrabudhe. 

No. in class. 16 

Present. 14 

Sick .. .;. 1 

Absent.•. 1 

- 16 


Studies. —Comj)ound Division. 

Remarks .—Examples very readily solved. This class well 
grounded, and very well taught. 


87. 7th Class. 

Teacher, Govind Jagannath. 

No. in class ,. . .*. 16 

Present. 14 

Absent. 2 

- 16 


Studies.—Vrom Joyce’s Arithmetic: Numeration, Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Reduction, Compound 
Addition, Compound Subtraction, Compound Multiplication, 
and Compound Division ; Rule of Three, direct and inverse ; 
Double Rule of Three ; Fractions as far as Division. 

Remarks .—This class on the whole very equal. Two or three 
at the bottom might be more profitably employed in the next 
lower class. The Teacher evidently has bestowed much atten¬ 
tion, on his class. 
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88. 6<A Class. 

Teacher, Narayan Jagannath. , 

No. in class. 27 

Present. 22 

Sick. 3 

Absent. 2 

- 27 


Studies .—From Joyce’s Arithmetic: the Rule of Three ; 
the Double Rule of Three; Vulgar Fractions ; Decimal Frac¬ 
tious ; Involution. 

Remarks .—This class contains a number of intelligent boys, 
who do their work very cleverly. The Teacher deserves credit 
for the evident pains which he has taken with his pupils. 

89. 5/A Class. 


Teacher, Yadneshwar Dadaji. 

No. in class. 20 

Present. 17 

Mourning ..». 1 

Sick . 1 

Absent. 1 


- 20 

Studies. —From Joyce’s Arithmetic: Vulgar Fractions, the 
whole; Decimal Fractions, the whole; Evolution; Profit and 
Loss ; Partnership without Time, and Partnership with Time ; 
Simple Interest; Compound Interest. From Young’s Algebra : 
Simple Addition, Subtraction; Multiplication ;.and Division. 

Remarks. —^This class unequal. Some intelligent men at the 
top. The class on the whole made a respectable appearance. 
Teacher diligent. 

90. Ath Class. 

Teacher, Atmaram Patkar. 

No. in class. 13 

Present. 12 

Sick. 1 

- 13 

Sadies. —Arithmetic: Practice ; Tare and Tret; Partnership ; 
Simple Interest f Discount; Equation of Payments ; Compound 
Interest; Profit and Loss; Vulgar Fractions—Rcductionj 
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Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and Proportion of 
Fractions ; Decimal Fractions—Addition, Subtraction, Multipli¬ 
cation, Division, and Proportion of Decimals; Extraction of the 
Square and Cube Roots; Duodecimal, or Cross Multipli¬ 
cation ; Mensuration and Miscellaneous Questions; Algebra— 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division ; Algebraic 
Fractions—Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division ; 
Involution and Evolution ; Simple Equations of one, two, and 
three unknown quantities, with extra examples from Chambers. 

Remarks. —This is a much better class than appears at first 
sight ; their knowledge in much greater than they can express. 
Their great deficiency in English is much against them. 

91. 3rd Class. 

Teacher, Vinayak Bhide. 

No. in class. 15 

Present. l.'l 

Mourning. 1 

Absent. I 

- 15 

Studies. —Chambers’ Algebra : Simple Equations containing 
one, two, and three unknown quantities, and questions jtroduciug 
Simple Equations involving one and two unknown quantities. 

Remarks. —This doss is in capital order ; they therefore do 
their work both quietly and well. The Teacher, although not 
of long standing, seems to understand his business. He pos¬ 
sesses both energy and firmness. 


92. 2nd Class. 

Teacher, Puksiiotam Bhat. 

No. in class . 20 

Present. 18 

Sick . 2 

- 20 


Studies. —Young’s Algebra, as far as Simple Equations of 
three unknown quantities ; Euclid’s Geometry, the whole of 
the six books. • 

Remarks .—A good many very promising y6nng men in this 
class. Their great want of English prevents them from giving 
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expression to anything like the knowledge of geometry and 
algebra which they are really possessed of. 

93. \st, or Candidate Class. 

Teacher, Panduuang Balajee. 

No. in class. 21 

Present. 18 

Sick . 2 

Absent. 1 

- 21 

Studies. —Algebra, as far as Quadratic Equations; Geometry, 
the first six books of Euclid. 

Remarks. —This class contains a good many really clever 
young men. The class, ns a whole, is considerably above an 
average. The failure of any one was more owing to an imper¬ 
fect knowledge of English, than to any want of mathematical 
knowledge. The Teacher has evidently discharged his duty 
very faithfully. 

III.—VERNACULAR DEPARTMENT. 

94. I am happy to say that this department is in a 
satisfactory state. The Normal students have proved 
good Teachers under the superintendence of Assistant 
Professors Krishna Shastrl and Keru Lakshman, and of 
Vishnu Punt, the Master of the Vernaetdaf department. 

95. Krishna Shastri Chiplonkar has been confirmed 
in his appointment of Assistant Professor of Vernacular 
Literature since my last Report. 

96. The book of “ Extracts from Marathi Poets,” 
which w'as in the press at the date of my last Report, has 
left it, and is now in use. 

. 97. I subjoin ^ntire the Reports on this department 
made to me by Assistant Professors Krishna Shastri and 
Keru Lakshman. As they are full, they preclude the 
necessity of further observations here from me:— 
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Kbpoet on the Vernacular Department, by Assist¬ 
ant Professor Krishna Shastri. 

« 

98. This department, as was stated in my last report, 
consists of several divisions; the first division consists of 
the Translation classes, the second of purely Vernacular 
classes, composed of hoys from the English department; 
the third consists, again, of Vernacular classes composed 
of students from the Sanscrit department; and the fourth 
and the fifth comprise the Arithmetical and Mathematical 
classes of junior students, from the English department, 
and the students of the Sanscrit department. 

99. The principles which have been adopted in arrang¬ 
ing these classes in different divisions, and the subjects of 
study in the same, to increase and keep up efficiency of 
instruction in the ^^ernacular, and at the same time to 
avoid an injurious multiplicity of studies, have been already 
explained in my last report. One or two things of im* 
portance, however, introduced into this department dur¬ 
ing the session, deserve particular mention in this report. 

100. We have six classes in the Translation division, 
and nine in the Vernacular division, to be instructed, while 
there are only three Teachers for the Translation classes, 
and five for the Vernacular ones, two Translation Exhibi¬ 
tions having been vacant during almost the whole of the 
session. To supply this deficiency, it was thought proper to 
send regularly some of the senior students from the Normal 
department to teach the lower classes in those divisions. 
Beside this consideration of convenience^ there was another, 
that has led to the adoption of this ^arrangement. The 
Normal students, in addition to the instruction they receive 
in different branches, require some practice end experience 
in the art of teaching, to make them efficient School- 
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masters; and it is with the view of affording them the 
opportunity of acquiring those essential requisites ii^ a 
competent teacher, that they*hre required to give one or two 
hours to regular teaching. The result of the experiment is 
satisfactory. The classes taught by the Normal students 
have acquitted themselves, as will appear from the sequel, 
to the satisfaction of the examiners, and to the credit of 
themselves and their Teachers. 

101. The Translation classes, as has been stated above, 
are six in number. The first class, which is the same 
with the Freshmen Class in the College division of the 
English department, is under my own tuition, while the 
second and the third are taught by the Exhibitioners, 
and the remaining three by Normal men. I have read 
with my class the whole of Clift’s Political Economy, 
from the sixth chapter, and revised the first five ones. I 
did not confine myself to teaching the translation of the 
book, but tried to explain to the students the principles of 
the science at some length. The pupils could not give 
that degree of attention and amount of time which are 
required for the thorough comprehension of the subject, 
on account of the various studies which they are required 
to attend to. They made, however, a good figure at the 
examination. The classes under the tuition of the Transla¬ 
tion Exhibitioners did not, perhaps, come off so well as may 
be expected from them; but this somewhat unfavourable 
result is to be attributed to the circumstance that the book 
read in those classes was rather difficult of translation, 
on account of its complicated style. The book was chosen 
only because it was read as a class-book by the boys in 
their respective classes in English. The classes taught by 
the Normal mfen did very well on the whole. 

102. In the purely Vernacular division there are.nine 
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classes. They are taught by the two Translation Exhibi- 
tio.ners, the Vernacular Master, the Assistant Master, and 
some senior Normal men. 1 have not taught any Verna¬ 
cular class during the last session. During the time those 
classes are assembled, 1 take a Sanscrit class, composed 
of some of the Assistant Teachers, and some young men 
who attend the College only one or two hours in the 
mornina:. Into the V'ernacular division we have intro- 
duced five new works, namely, the Life of Cyrus, the 
Life of Socrates, the Life of Captain Cook, Popular Stories 
of Elephants, and Alaukur Wiwck. 

103. It is due here to give our sincere thanks to the 
Dukshina Prize Cominittee for the present of upwards of 
one hundred copies altogether of different works published 
under its auspices. These co|>ies are lent to poor students, 
who cannot buy any for their own use on account of their 
poverty. We ex|)ect some two or three very valuable 
works from that Committee in the course of a year or so. 

104. The progress of the different classes, and the 
state of the department itself in general, I hope, will be 
found satisfactory, and of an encouraging nature, from the 
detailed statement of the result of the last examination 
given in the sequel. 

KRISHNA SIIASTRI CIIIPLONKAR, 

. Assistant Professor of Vernacular Literature. 

Report of the Studies and Progress of the Ver¬ 
nacular Mathematical Department of the 
Poona College, in 1854. 

105. The classes under my superintendence during the 
last year were nearly the same as those of the preceding 
year, viz:— 
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I. Four classes, Arithmetical and Mathematical, of 

students from the English department. , 

II. Three classes, Arithfhetical and Mathematical, of 
students from the Sanscrit department. 

III. Two classes of Popular Physics. 

IV. Two classes of Nagdi and Mulki. 

lOG. The Arithmetical and Mathematical Classes of 
students from the English department were, taught by 
Vishnu Pant, the head Vernacular Master, and by three 
students from the Normal department, from G to 7 a. m. 
every day. The classes from the Sanscrit department 
were taught by Vishnu Pant, the head Vernacular Master, 
and two Assistant Teachers from the School division of 
the English department, between 3 and 4 p. m. every day. 
The two Nagdi Mulki Classes were taught by Vishnu 
Pant, the head Vernacular Master, cftid Vinayak Pant, 
the Assistant Vernacular Master, between 5 and G p. m. 
every day. The two Classes on Popular Physics received 
lectures from me, alternately for some time, and daily 
afterwards, between 7 and 8 A. m. each day. 

107. The progress and studies of these several classes 
will be seen from the programme of the annual examina¬ 
tion held in December 1854, and from the results of their 
examination. 

KERU LAKSHMAN CHIIATRE, 
Assist. Prof, of Natural Philosophy in the Vernacular. 

108. The following is a statement of the result of the 
examination of the Vernacular department:— 

TRANSLATION CLASSES. 

Students fuom the English Department. 

109. , dth Class. 

Teacher, Krisiinaji Gorbole. 

No. on the roll 
7 • 


.32 
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Present ;. 20 

Sick . 4 

Absent . 8 

- 32 


Studies. —^Thc wliole of McCulloch’s Third Reading. 

Remarks. —The class, with two or three excei)tioiis, did very 
well. The Teacher has evidently taken great pains. 

110. .'iM Class. *■ 

Teacher, Kashinath Thathe. 

No. on the roll. 2.o 

Present. 14 

Sick . 3 

Absent . 8 

- 2.5 

Studies. —The first 100 pages of the Series of Lessons. 
Remarks. —This class did well, and reflects credit on the 
Teacher. 


III. • 4th Class. 

Teacher, Narayan Deodiiar. 

No. on the roll . 27 

Present. 22 

Sick . 2 

On leave. 1 

Absent . 2 

- 27 


Studies. —Series of Lessons, from 100 to 200 pages. 

Remarks. —This class contains a few good scholars, but, as 
a whole, it does not do so well as the class below it. The 
Teacher is very intelligent, and will doubtless improve it. Some 
of the best seholars of this class were lately transferred. 


112. Srtf Class. 

Teacher, Bhau Shastri Paitkar. 

No. on the roll. 24 

Present. 21 

Sick.;. 1 ’ 

Absent on account of mourning . 2 

- 24 


Studies .—The first 150 pages of the Course of Reading. 
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Remarks .—This class is not very equal. Some did pretty 
well, but others in an inferior way. Under its intelligent 
Teacher the class will doubtless soon improve. * 


113. 2nd Class. 

Teacher, Narsinh Suastri Ok. 

No. on the roll. .'iO 

Present. 2!) 

Absent . I 

- .•{() 


Studies .—Four sections of McCulloch’s Course of Reading. 
Remarks .—There are some very intelligent students in this 
class. Both thi.s class and the former have done pretty wcl!, 
considering the great difliculty of the subject. 


114. 1st Class. 

Teacher, Assistant Professor Krishna Siiastri Chiim.onkar. 

No. on the roll. IH 

Present .^. 1.‘) 

Sick . ;> 

- IS 


Studies .—The whole of Clift’s Political Economy, from the 
1st chapter. 

Remarks .—This is a very intelligent class, and the student.s 
acquitted themselves well. The Assistant Professor has evi¬ 
dently taken pains with them. 

LITERATURE CLASSES. 

Students from the English Department. 


115. 9th Class. 

Teacher, Narayan Deoohar. 

No. on the roll. 2!) 

Present. 26 

On leave. 2 

Absent . I 

- 29 


Studies .—Popular Stories of Elephants; a little Parsing and 
Dictation. * 

Remarks ,—This class has some good readers, and some 
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inferior ones. Their parsing pretty good, and their knowledjjO 


of meaning pretty good. 

110. 8th Class. 

Teacher, Bhikam Bhat. 

No. on the roll. 36 

Present. 30 

Sick . 4 

Absent . i 

- 36 


Studies. —Popular Stories of Elei)hants ; a little Parsing ; 
Dictation ; and Bill Vyiikaran. 

Remarks. —One or two students of this class must go into 
the lower class. The rest read very wall. Their knowledge of 
meaning is good ; their parsing good, and writing from dic¬ 
tation good. The state of the class is very creditable to the 
Teacher. 


117. 


7th Class. 


Teacher, Kuisiina Datak. 


No. on the roll. 16 

Present . 13 

Absent . 1 

- 16 


Studies. —Life of Captain Cook ; some pages of the Catechism 
of the History of the Marathiis; a little Parsing and Dictation. 

Remarks. —The reading of this class is good ; parsing fair ; 
apprehension of meaning fair; writing from dictation fair; 
knowledge of Maratha History good. The state of the class is 
respectable. 

118. 6</i Class. 

Teacher, Sakiiaram Phadke. 

No. on the roll. 26 

Present. 24 

Sick . 2 

- 26 

Studies. —Esop’s Fables ; Life of Cyrus, 105 pages ; Parsing ; 
Dictation. 

Remarks. —This is a pretty good class. 'Reading good ; 
grammar fair ; writing from dictation pretty good. 
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119. ^th Class. 

Teacher, Sakharam Biiagwat. 

No. OR the roll . 2(5 

Present. 22 

Sick.;. 3 

Absent. 1 

- 26 


Studies .—Life of Socrates ; Parsing; Dictation; Catechism 
of the History of the Marathas, as far as the Administration of 
Mahadliow Ilow II. 

llemarlts .—The reading of this class is, generally speaking, 
good; the apprehension of meaning good ; grammar fair ; 
Catechism of Marathu Uistory fair ; writing from dictation 


very good. 

120. Ath Class. 

Teacher, ViNn Toei. 

No. on the roll. 17 

Present. r . 13 

Sick . 3 

Absent. 1 


- 17 

Studies .—Life of Cyrus, the whole ; Parsing ; Dictation ; 
Catechism of the History of the Marathiis, as far ns the Admi¬ 
nistration of Mahiidhow How II. 

Remarks .—The reading of this class, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, is very good ; their knowledge of the Catechism of the 
History of the Marathas is good ; writing from dictation fair. 


121. 3rJ Class. 

Teacher, Vinayak Pant Gokhle. 

No. on the roll. 31 

Present. 2r> 

On leave. 2 

Sick . 3 

Absent. 1 

- 31 


"Studies .—History of the Marathas, Vol. I. 8 chapters; Pars¬ 
ing; and correat "Writing. 

Remarks .—The reading of this class is very good, and their 
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knowledge of meaning good ; writing from dictation of most 
very good; grammar good. The class is a respectable one. 


122. ‘Ind Class. 

Teacher, Kuisiinaji Goubole. 

No. on the roll. 24 

Present. 20 

Sick. .■{ 

Absent. 1' 

- 21 


Studies .—The first 9 chapters of the History of the Marutlias, 
Vol. I.; Dadoba’s Grammar, from the inflections of Nouns to 
Pronouns, and the Chapter on Verijs as far as Defective Verbs ; 
Prinoiifles of Punctuation, by Major Candy. Parsing; and 
correct Writing. 

Remarks .—The rending of this class, with a few exceptions, 
is very good ; apprehension of meaning good ; grammar fair ; 
writing from dictation of most very good ; knowledge of history 
fair. The class is a good one, with the exception of one or two 


students. * 

123. Class. 

Teacher, Narsinh Siiastri Ok. 

No on the roll. 28 

Present. 23 

Sick •. 3 

On leave . 2 

- 28 


Studies .—History of British India, 10 chapters ; Readings 
from Dadoba’s Grammar; Parsing; Dictation ; Correcting wrong 
Sentences ; Alaukdr Viveka, first 40 pages. 

Remarks .—The reading of this class is very good, with a few 
exceptions; grammar good ; history good ; dictation very good. 
It is a good class. The Teacher has evidently taken pains. 

ARITHMETICAL, MATHEMATICAL, AND GEOGRA¬ 
PHICAL CLASSES. 

Junior Students from the English Department. 
124. 4M Class. 

Teacher, Sadashiw SahasrabudiIe. 

No. on the roll 


38 
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Pifsent. 20 

Oil leave . 2 

Sick . 3 

Absent. 7 


- 38 

Studies. —x\rithraetic, as far as the Rule of Three ; and 
General Geography of Asia. 

Remarks .—The progress of this class is fair, as regards both 
arithmetic and geography. 


125. 3rd Class; 

Teacher, Sakhauam Phadke. 

No. on the roll. 32 

Present. 28 

Sick . 1 

A bsent. 3 

- 32 


Studies .—Integral Arithmetic, the whole; and General Geo- 
grapliy of A.sia. 

Remarks .—This class has done well. 

120. 2nd Class. 


Teacher, Bhikaji Anant. 


No. on the roll. 30 

Present. 2.5 

Sick. 3 

Absent. 2 


- 30 

AViofee*.—Fractional .\rithmetle, as far as Arithmetical Pro¬ 
gression ; Majis of Asia, and Europe, according to Bal Shastri’s 
Primer. 

Remarks .—State of the class fair. 

127. Class. 

Teacher, Vishnu Pant Tamhankar. 

No. on the roll. 32 

Present. 28 

Absent. 4 

- 32 

Studies .—Three Books of Euclid; Algebra as far as Simple 
Equations; General Geography of the Four Quarters of the Qlobe. 

Remarks .—This is a good class; arithmetic good r geo¬ 
graphy fair, -. , 
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Studies. —Village Book, the second and third forms. 

Remarks. —The answers given were fair. 

136. \st Class. 

Teacher, Vishnu Pant Tamhankar. 

No. on the roll... 13 

Present... 11 

Absent. 2 

—^ 13 

(S/Mcftes.*—Village Book, the whole; and Tdluk4 Book, 15 
pages. 

Remarks. —The upper half of this class answered well; the 
lower hal/ is inferior., 

IV.—NORMAL DERAILMENT. 

137. This important department, I am happy to say, is 
in an efficient state. Both teachers and students are 
animated with a right spirit. 

138. Twelve Normal students received appointments 

in the course of 1854: one as Teacher to the sons of the 
Desai of Shwunt Whdi, and eleven as Schoolmasters. 
Of these 9 have gone to Schools in the 1st Division, and 
two to Schools in the 3rd Division. Besides the 12 that 
have received appointments, two have resigned, one on 
account of continued sickness, and one to join the En¬ 
gineering School, for the studies of which he had consider¬ 
able aptness. A list of the students who have left will be 
found in the Appqpdix. ' • 

139. In June last, 10 additional Normal Scholarships 
were founded, making the total number 30, instead of 20, 

original number. The additional scholarships are to 
be iiaid from tlie General Fund, till the fuhdS Of the Poona 
Collie can defray the charge. -S.: ' i 

■ 140. The following are the Reports cf the Assistant 
Professors oii tiilii‘departmeht, 
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REPORT BY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KRISHNA. 

SIIASTBI CHIPLONKAR. 

141. In this department there were 18 pupils at the 
end of the last session. Out of these 18, 1 has resigned 
his scholarship, in consequence of a lingering and extreme 
illness, and during the course of the year 12 more were 
sen|jat different times to difterent places ; some as Head 
Masters, some as Assistant Masters, and one as a Tutor to 
a Native phief. Besides these vacancies, there were 10 
more, in consequence of the order of the Board, desiring 
to increase the total number of the stipendiary students in 
the department from 20 to 30. These vacancies were 
.filled from different sources: some men were taken from 
the higher classes of the English department; some from 
the Sanscrit department, on account of their acquirements 
in that language; and some from the Vernacular Schools, 
both in the city and in the districts, on account of their 
respectable acquaintance with Mathematics, Marfithi 
Grammar, common History, &c. Before obtaining a 
scholarship, the candidate was required to undergo an 
examination before the Principal, and attention was'always 
given to his intelligence and diligence, and his general 
standing in the class from which he was taken. I think 
we have reason to flatter ourselves, that our choice is 
generally successful. 

142. All the 30 students are arranged in different 
classes for their different studies, according to their 
acquirements. The boy who learns English in the let Class 
oftentimes studies Mathematics in the 2nd or 3rd Clafs, and 
so forth. For English atudies, the department is4|vi^ed 
into three classes. The 1st I have takipn under, pay *>vrn 
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management, and die other two are taught by the Transla¬ 
tion Exhibitioners. 

143. The 1st Class underwent a good many changes 
during the session. A good many students were sent out 
at different times,'and a good many have been admitted 
into the class. The class at the end of the session con¬ 
tained scarcely half the number of the old pupils. The 
students who were received into the class from time to 
time were obliged to go on with the subjects taught % the 
class. The class, in consequence, may be considered some¬ 
what unequal. The undesirable effects of this inequality 
have been mitigated in a considerabla degree by devoting 
some time of the class before the examination to the revi¬ 
sion of the subjects taught during the year. At the time 
of the revision, each student was desired to read carefully a 
certain portion, and mark the difBculties, which, when 
asked, 1 endeavoured to explain in the class. 

144. I have read with my class seven chapters of 
Clift’s Political Economy, the History of the British Em¬ 
pire as far as the end of the reign of Charles II., and a 
hundred pages of Chambers’ Exemplary Biography. Be¬ 
sides this, the students were required to write once a week 
from dictation. I stated in the last report the considera¬ 
tions that led me to choose the Biography as a class-book. 
Political' Economy was selected on the consideration that 
the old students in the class were already pretty well 
acquainted with the leading principles of that science, 
through my lecture on it delivered in the Vernacular last 
year, while the new ones were learning the same subject 
this year in Matrkthi. In teaching Bbgfaphy^ I always 
endeavoured, as far as it lay in nay power, to m%ke thei 
pupils understind the spirit, and feel the importance of 
whak they^j^d.. In Political Economy, their attention 
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was particularly directed to general principles, ana lo me 
connected view of the aubj'ect. In History, they were 
required to remember the important events of the different 
periods, and to understand the connection that often exists 
between them. 

145. The 2nd Class has also experienced many changes 
during the last year. The boys have read with Narsinh 
Shastri the first four Sections of the Elementary Course of 
Reading, except the poetical pieces, and the first three 
chapters of Marshman’s History of India. They have also 
learned several Latin and Greek Roots, and their deriva¬ 
tives, and used to write often from dictation. I have great 
pleasure to state here that Vishnu Pant Tamhankar, the 
Head Master in the Vernacular department, used to join 
this class regularly during the whole session. Though of 
a pretty advanced age, he evinces a laudable desire of 
increasing his knowledge, and keeping up with the spirit 
of the times. 

146. The 3rd Class comprehends all the students 
recently admitted into the department. The class was 
formed in the nionth of July. The students have learned 
the First and Second Reading Books of McCulloch, and 
the first section of the Third Reading Book. 

147. Grammar. —^I’he Class of Grammar was formed 
of all the old students. ^ It is under my tuition. I have 
read with them the chapters on " Verbs” from Dfidobfi’s 
Grammar. I did not confine myself to the text-book, but 
tried to explain to the pupils many ofthegeneraj principles 
of universal grammar ; and occasionally we were employed 
in examining the points of grammar in which the English, 
Sahscritj and Marktibi languages resemble and differ from 
each other. 

148. Political Ecmomy,^h\i the pupils who ?iere 
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admittea fiuiing Jaat year were formed into a class for 
Political Economy. As students were admitted at different 
times,•the class is rather unequal. To this class I have 
delivered several lectures 6n Political Economy. . My 
lectures comprehended the definition of wealth, its nature, 
and its importance to individual man, and to society in 
general ; its three principal causes,—labour, naturalUgents, 
capital,—and the nature and division of each. 

149. History, Geography, Book-keeping, jpc .—These 
subjects are taught by Vishnu Pant Tumhankar, in whose 
class all students attend one hour every day. This class 
has learned the first hundred pages of the Introduction to 
the History of India by Bfil Gangfidhar Shastri, and the 
first three chapters of Sulivan’s Geography generalized, 
translated by Mahfideo Shfistrl Puranik, formerly a Trans¬ 
lation Exhibitioner In the College. 

160. How the students have acquitted themselves, and 
how much progress they have made, will be easily and 
clearly ascertained by a reference to the table of marks • 
which each pupil has received in his various examinations. 
The table will be found in the sequel. 

KRISHNA SHASTRI CHIPLONKAR, 
Assistant Professor of Vernacular Literature. 

REPORT BY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KERU LAKSII- 
MAN CHHATRE. 

151. The call on the students of the Normal department 
to fill Schoolmasterships in the districts by Mahadeo 
Govind Sh&strl, Esq., Superintendent of Vernacular Schools 
1st Division, has been so great, that out of the 18 J*Iormal 
students at the be®|itting of the year, only 6 now remain 
with> us. The stflples, as. well as the places of their des- 
tinajion, are giv.^in a list appended to this report. 
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152. The Board* have now increffSed the Normal de-. 
partment from 20 to 30 paid students. There are also^at 
pre|ent 8 candidates. At the end of the year 1854, the 
Normal department consisted of 27 paid, and 8 unpaid 
students, making in the whole 35. 

153. In .consequence of nearly the whole of our old 
student's giving place to new ones, with an addition .of 10 
additional students, as per Board’s order, and some candi¬ 
dates, the whole of the Normal department was as if 
renewed again. In this gathering there were some from 
the Sanscrit department, some from Vernacular Schools, 
either in the city of Poona or outstations, and some from 
the English department. One class could not be formed of 
all of these together, so that all of them might begin their 
Normal studies at the same time in the same branch. I 
was obliged to divide them into four Mathematical classes, 
viz-!— 

Class. 

154. This class nbw consists of only one student, his 
colleagues having been appointed Schoolmasters in the 
districts. He attended me from 5 to 6 p. m. every day. 
His studies during the last year were Differentiation of 
Implicit Functions, &c.; Analytical Geometry of rectangu¬ 
lar and polar co-ordinates; Analytical Equations of some 
important curves, tangents to curves; differentials of the 
areas and lengths of curves, of the surfaces and volumes of 

'solids of revolution; spirals; singular points in the curves, 
multiple points, cusps; curvature and osculating curves; 
envelopes to curves; caustics; LaGrange’s Theorem; and 
six chapters of Tntegral Calculus, comprising simple in- 
te^ation, integration of rational fractions, irrational, 
logarithmic, ejfpqnential, and circular function^, deterniina- 
tion of the areas of curves, lengths of curves, volumes of 
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solids, and surfacelTof solids by integration. This student, 
though well up, fell sick just before the examination, so 
that he could not be examined. 

2nd Class. 

155. Like the 1st, the 2nd Class has been also much 
decreased by the appointments of students to‘outstations. 
There ar^ now only four left in this class. During the 
preceding session, this class, having revised Differential 
Calculus, which they learned under Vin&yak Pant, went 
over Conic Sections, from Rutherford’s edition of Hutton’s 
Mathematics; Mensuration of Planes and Solids; and 
Analytical Geometry from Hall’s Differential Calculus, 
comprising the following subjects, viz. analytical expres¬ 
sions for rectangular co-ordinates; equations of most 
important curves ; e.quatioos to tangents to curves; spirals; 
differentials of the areas and lengths of curves ; and of the 
surfaces and volumes of solids of revolutions. 

166. In Astronomy, these two classes were joined into 
one, and received lectures twice every week. The theory 
of the elliptic motion of the earth and planets has been 
explained to them. 

157. The remaining 29 students, namely 21 paid and 
8 candidates, having to begin their instructions as Nor¬ 
mal scholars, were divided into two classes. The students 
that came from the English department having finished 
one or two books of Euclid, it was thought proper to form 
tliem into one class, and go on with Euclid; they also 
revised Algebra. The other students, coming from tlie 
Vernacular Schools, knew Hutton’s Geometry as far as 
the 60th proposition. They were therefore formed into 
another class, and revised Algebra and Geometi'y, and 
finished Hutton’f Geometry. 
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168. These two classes were joineu into one tnree 
times every week, for lectures on Popular Physics. Iji- 
structions on the general properties of bodies and laws of 
motion were given to them this year. 

159. All the students were also collected together once 
every week, on Saturday, for instruction in Physical 
(Jeogra^hy; the work read was Mahadeo Shiistrl Purhnik’s 
Translation of Sulivan. At the examination in December, 
they were examined in the first three chapters. 

ICO. Vishnu Pant Tamhankar, the Head Vernacular 
Teacher, also took them once every week for Nagdi 
Mulki. 

KERU LAKSHMAN CHIIATRE, 

Assist. Prof, of Natural Philosophy in the Vernacular. 

1(51. The following is the result of the examination of 
the Normal classes in English :— 

1G2. Class. 

Teacher, Bhau Shastri Paitkar. 

No. on the roll. 15 

Present. 14 

Sick . 1 

- 15 

Stmlies .— McCulloch’s First and Second Books, and the first 
part of the Third Heading Book. 

Remarks .— This class did very well. The reading of the 
greater part is clear and distinct, and the apprehension of mean¬ 
ing good. The Teacher has taken pains, and the pupils have 


hecn diligent. 

10,3. Ind Class. 

Teacher, Narsinh Shastri Ok. 

No. on the roll. 8 

Present. 7 ■ 

Absent. 1 

. - 8 


Sludies —Foui» sections of the Elementary Course of Read¬ 
ing, excepting the Poetical Pieces'; the first three chapters of 
Marshman’s India; some Roots ; Dictation ; and Parsing. ‘ 

9 
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Remarks, —This iXass also did pretty well. There are one or 
tvyo inferior readers at the bottom, and the pronunciation of 
some is not good, but it is better than it was. ' The Teacher 
has taken pains. 

1C4. \st Class. 

Teacher, Assistant Professor Krishna Shastri. 

No. on the roll.•• 13 

* Present. 13 

Sludies. —Chambers’ Exemplary Biography, from page 110 to 
210 ; Clift’s Political Economy, first seven chapters ; Chambers’ 
British Empire, till the accession of James II. ; Dictation. 

Remarks, —The reading of this class is good ; the apprehen¬ 
sion of meaning good ; the knowledge of history good ; writing 
from dictation good ; knowledge of the principles of political 
economy fair. 

165. A table of the marks gained by the Normal 
students in their different studies will bo found in the 
Appendix. 

V.—SANSCRIT DEPARTMENT. 

166. Some of the observations which I made on this 
department in my last Report are equally applicable now, 
but I need not repeat them here. The state of the depart¬ 
ment has rather improved than gone further back. 

167. The number of students of the purely Sanscrit 
department at the time of examination was :— 


Stipendiary .. 10 

Non-stipendiary . 114 

- 124 

Which are thus distributed in the four branches, viz :— 

Alankar and Kfivya... 47 

Nyaya. 12 

Vyakaran. 38 

Dharm. 27 


124 
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168. The junior students in cver^ branch, as stated 
before, study the Rupavali, &c. in it. 

169. The examination of the classes taught in the 
purely Sanscrit department was conducted by the Com¬ 
mittee of Pandits appointed for the purpose. The exami¬ 
nation of the classes of Sanscrit taught in the Normal and 
English departments was conducted by Assistant Professor 
Krishna Shhstri Chiplonkar and myself. 

170. Of the 124 students mentioned above, only 96 
were examined ; 28 were absent on difterent accounts. 
There were also 14 students of the English and Normal 
departments who had studied in the Sanscrit department, 
and were examined with the 96. The following is the 
result of the examination of the 110 students :— 


Result in the particular Shastra studied. 



Branches. 

Bxcclient. 

1. 

Excellent. 

2. 

Excellent, 

3. 

tl 

•a 

Middling. 

2. 

et) 

Inferior. 

Total, 

Alankilr and Kavya. . 

4 

c 

7 

6 

1 

3' 

15 

= 42 

Nyava. 

2 

1 


n 

2 

1 

2 

= 8 

V yakaran . 

] 

7 

3 


5 


11 

— ;n 

Diiarm... 


4 

3 

i 

1 


18 

= 29 


171. The senior students, of this department were 
required to write essays in Sanscrit befoue the Coinirattee. 
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The subject I gav&’^as Female Education. Some of them 
. are creditable to the writers, especially that of Raugh- 
charya, which I give in the Appendix. 

172. The following is the result of the examination of 
the Sanscrit classes in the Normal and English depart¬ 
ments:— 

173. 1st {highest) Class. 

(Class of Assistant Teachers.) 

Teacher, Assistant Professor Krishna Shastri Ciiiplonkar. 


No. on the roll .. 8 

Present. 7 

On leave . 1 


- 8 

Studies .—The .Oth and Gth Sargs of Raghu Waiish. 

Itemarks .—This class contains some very intelligent young 
men, who are making good progress. One or two are indifferent. 

174. . 2nd Class. 

(Class of Normal Students.) 


Teacher, Narayan Shastri Ahhyankar. 


No. on the roll. 15 

Present. 1.3 

Sick . 2 


Studies. —Rupiivnii; and 25 pages of 1st Reader. 
Memarhs .—This class did pretty well. 


175. 3rd Class. 

(Class of Normal Students.) 

'I'eaeher, Gopal Shastri Gokiile. 

No. on the roll . 

Present . 

Studies .—Second Sanscrit Reader, GO pages. 
Remarks .—This class did well. 

176. ' 4th Class. 

(Students of the English College Division.) 
Teacher, Narayan Shastri Abhyankar. 
No. on the roll ... 


9 

9 
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Present.. 4 

Absent .1. 1 


Studies .—Second Sanscrit Reader, 60 pages. 

Remarhs .—Two students did well; the rest made a poor 
appearance. 

177. ^th Class. 

. (Students of the English College Division.) 

Teacher, Krishna Shastri Waijarurkar. 

No. on the roll . It 

Present. .‘t 

Sick . '2 

- U 

Studies .—First Sanscrit Reader, one half; and .OO pages of 
the Second Sanscrit Reader. 

Remarks .—These students did pretty well. 

178. ^th Class. 


(Students of the English School Candidate Class.) 
Teacher —Gopai. Shastri Gokiilf,. 


No. on the roll . 1 

Present . 4 


Studies .—First Sanscrit Reader ; 25 Shloks of the first Sarg 
of Raghn, and some miscellaneous Shloks. 

Remarks .—This class has done well. 


179. Ith Class. 

(Students of the English School Candidate Class.) 
Teacher, Gopal Shastri Gokhi.e. 

No. on the roll . 8 

Present. 7 

Sick . I 

- S 


Studies .—Second Sanscrit Reader, 50 pages ; 15 Shloks of 
of the 4th Sarg of Raghn ; 30 miscellaneous Shloks. 

Remarks .—This class has done well. 


180. 8/A Class. 

■ (Students of English School Classes.) 

Teacher, Krishna SiiiifSTRi Waijapurkar. 

No. on the roll.. 8 
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Present .. 7 

Sick.;. 1 

- 8 


Studies .—First Sanscrit Reader, one half; Second Sanscrit 
Render, 50 pages. 

Itemarks .—The class has done pretty well. 

VI.—DEPARTMENT OF TRANSLATION. 

181. This department has been weak throughout the 
year. At the beginning of 1854, there were two Transla¬ 
tion Exhibitioners, but only one was elTcctivc. The other 
was acting Master of the School at Kurrachee, in which 
appointment he has since been confirmed. In March an 
examination of competitors was held, when Bhau Sluistri 
Paitkar gained an exhibition. lie will prove, I hope, an 
efficient Translator. In June, another examination was 
held, when Balkrishna Sakharam Mono, the head Assist¬ 
ant Teacher of the School division of the English depart¬ 
ment, who had been diligently studying Sanscrit, gained 
an exhibition. He fell sick immediately afterwards, and 
in about a month he resigned his exhibition, to qualify 
himself for another department of the Public Service. In 
November another examination was held, but none of the 
competitors were successful. So, for a part of the year 
there was only one, and for the remaining part two Exhibi¬ 
tioners effective. 

182. These two have been employed in teaching as 
well as in translation. They have also attended classes as 
students. 

183. The work done by them respectively is as 
follows:— 

Narsinh Shastri Ok. 

Translation of 120 pages of Murray’s India. The translation 
will occupy nearly* 250 octavo pages. 
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Bhau Siiastri Paitkar {from April). 

Translation of 100 pages of tlie History of Greece. The 
translation will occuj>y more than 180 pages. 

184. 1 have not yet received from Narfiyan Shastri 
Apte the fair copy of the translation of Euclid whicli he 
did wdien he was a Translation Exliibitioner. lie has 
been sevising it. 

185. The translation of Sulivan’s Geography generaliz¬ 
ed, which Mahadeo Shastri Puranik did before he went 
to Kuracliee, has occupied most of my time not spent in 
tile College since April. I found it very creditably done 
as to its general execution, but, partly from inattention, 
and partly from not always apprehending the niceties of 
the original, the Translator had made so many mistakes, 
and some of them were of so serious a kind, that I felt it 
necessary to go through the whole book, comparing it line 
by line with the original. Numerous alterations were the 
consequence. The correction of the work, and carrying it 
through the press, occupied mouths. It is now a very 
usefid work. As it is a scientific work, perfect accuracy 
was requisite, otherwise so much trouble need not have 
been taken with it. 

186. Besides the above, I revised my edition of Bal 
Mitra for a new edition, which was carried through the 
press in the course of the year. I made, also, a little pro¬ 
gress with the Geography of Hindustan. This work I 
desire to finish with all the expedition, consistent with ac¬ 
curacy, that circumstances will allow. For this reason, 
I venture to postpone the change which for some time I 
have felt to be necessary. 
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VII.—BRANCH SCHOOL. 

187. The state of this School is very satisfactory, both 
as respects the number and the progress of the scholars, 
and reflects much credit on the Master, Mr. Sakharam 
Biilkrishna. 

« 

188. The number on the roll at the examination of 
1853 was 118. The number at the examination of 1854 
was 148, all of whom pay a School fee. 

18t). The following is the result of the examination :— 
English Dei’autment. 

190, Class VI. — 2nd Division. 

Teacher, IIaiii 13al,krisiina. 

No. on the roll. 27 

I’resent . 21 

Sick . 2 

On leave. I 

- 27 

Sludies. —McCulloch’s First Heading Book, the whole. 

Remarlis. —Passed a very good examination ; articulation 


generally distinct. 

191. l«i Division. 

Teacher, IIari Balkrtsiina. 

No. on the roll. 12 

Present . 11 

Sick .. 1 

- 12 

Studies. —McCulloch’s Second Reading Book, the whole ; 


School Dialogues, a lessons. 

RemarJis .—Pretty well; but not quite equal to the 2nd 
Division. 

192. Class V. 

Teacher, Dadoba Sakharam.' 

No. on the roll. 2.'1 
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Present.^. 21 

Sick . 1 

Absent . 1 

- 23 


Studies. —McCulloch’s Third Reading Book, 40 pages ; 
Reid’s Grammar, Definitions, with Parsing; a little Geography 
of Asia. 

Itemavls .—Pretty well at the top, but the class unequal; 
very good in geogra}>hy. 

193. Class IF. 

Teacher, Baman.ii Merwanji, 

No. on the roll. 2(5 

Present. 25 

Siek . I 

- 20 

Studies. —McCulloch’s Third Reading Book, 125 jiages; 
Reid’s Grammar, 13 pages, with Parsing; Geography of Europe. 
Remarks. —Pretty -well. 


194. Class III. 

Teacher, Rambh.vji Tiiorat. 

No. on the roll. 20 

Present . 20 


Studies. —Chambers’ Moral Class-book, 83 p.ages ; Davy’s 
History of England, to the, end of the Reign of James I.; 
Reid’s Grammar, 33 pages ; Catechism of the History of the 
Marathas, from page 19 to 34 ; Geography of tli'c Four Quar¬ 
ters. 

Remarks .—Knowledge of history very good; geography 
fair ; grammar middling ; dictation not good ; reading inferior. 


195. Class II. 

Teacher, Kondu Amrit. 

No.'on the roll... 22 

Present. 21 

Sick . 1 


- 22 

Studies. —McCulloch’s Series of Lessons, 101 pages; Marsh- 
man’s History of India, 8 chapters; Reid’s Grammar, the whole ; 
Catechism of the History of the Marathiis, frqm page 22 t%45 ; 
10 
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Geography of the Four Quarters; Roots from Series of Lessons, 
the whole; Writing from Dictation. 

Remarks. —Reading good; knowledge of history very good ; 
grammar fair; roots fair; dictation very good. 

19C. Class I. 

Teacher, Sakharam Balkrishna. 

No. enroll..* 18 

Present. 10 

Sick. 1 

On leave. I 

• - 18 

Studies. —MeCulloch’s Course of Reading, 101 pages; Mur¬ 
ray’s History of India, Gth, 7th, 8th, and 9th chapters ; Intro¬ 
duction to Universal History, Part I.; Ancient History, the 
whole; and Modern History of Great Britain and India; 
Exercises to Ililey’s English Grammar on the Rules of Syntax, 
from page 27 to 02; General Geography of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, with the particidar Geography of India, 
and the British Isles; 000 Latin Roots, with Examples and 
Meanings; Writing from Dictation. 

Remarks. —Knowledge of history very good; reading good at 
the top of the class ; roots good; geography good ; grammatical 
exercises very good ; dictation very good. The class is in a very 
efficient state. 

Mathematical Department. 

197. {youngest') Class. 

Teacher, Dadoiia Sakharam. 

No. in the class . 26 

Present. 19 

Absent. 7 

- 26 

Studies. —Numeration and Addition of two figures.- 

Remarks. —This class consists of mere infants ; can scarcely 
do any arithmetic^ 

198. 5th Class. —Consists of two'Divisions. 

Teacher, Hari Balkrishna. 

No. in the class . 26 
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Present... 25 

Absent . 1 


- 26 , 

iSrarfies.—2nd Division; Subtraction; Ist Division: Multipli¬ 
cation Table, and Multiplication. 

Remarks .—The examples and questions given were readily 
answered by both divisions. 

199. 4th Class .—Two Divisions. 

Teacher of both Divisions, Bamanji Merwanji. 


No. in Ist division. 15 

Present. 14 

Absent. 1 

- 15 

No. in 2nd division. 21 

Present. 19 

Absent. 2 


- 21 

Studies. —2nd Division : Long Division; 1st Division : Tables, 
lleduction, and Compound Addition. 

Remarks .—-Neither of the divisions well taught. 

200. Zrd Class .—Two Divisions. 

Teacher of both Divisions, B-AMunAJi Thorat. 


No. in the class. 30 

Present... 27 

Absent. 3 

•- 30 


Studies. —2nd Division : lleduction. Compound Addition, and 
Subtraction; 1 st Division: Compound .Multiplication and Divi¬ 
sion ; Simple and Compound Proportions. 

Remarks. —There are a good many promising boys in both 
divisions. The Teacher has evidently done them justice. 

201. 2nd Class. 

Teacher, Kondu Am hit. 

No. in the class. . 20 

Present... 19 

- Absenjt. 1 

- 20 

Studies. —Simple and Compound Proportions, Partnership, 
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Simple Interest, Discount; Equations of Payment, Compound 
Interest; Vulgar Fractions, the whole; Decimal Fractions, to 
Multiplication. ' 

Remarks.—The boys of this class arc well practiced in the 
mechanical parts of arithmetic. They ought to have been made 
better acquainted with the princij)les of the science. 

202. ]«< Class. —Two Divisions. , 

Teacher of both Divisions, Sakiiaram Balkrishna. 

No. in 1 st division. 4 

No. in 2nd division . 7 

- 11 

Sluflies. —2nd Division : Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; First 
and Second Books of Euclid ; 1st Division : First Five Books of 
Euclid; Algebra; Simple Equations, containing one or two 
Unknown Quantities; Definitions and a few Formulae of Plane 
Trigonometry. 

Remarks. —The 2nd division has a very accurate knowledge 
of the 1st and 2nd Books of Euclid. The 1st division has a 
very good knowledge of the first four books of EuWid; not so 
well acquainted with the doctrine of ratios. 'I'he knowledge of 
algebra of both divisions is on the whole very accurate. Some of 
the young men, if they continue on for some time longer, will 
become very good .analysts. The appearance made is on the 
whole very creditable. 

Vi;iinm:ui.ar Department. 

20d. ls< Class. 

Teacher, Narayan Shastri. 

No. on the roll. IG 

Present. 16 

Studies. —History of the Maruthas, 100 pages; Bal Vya- 
karan, the whole ; Parsing ; Writing from Dictation ; and Cate¬ 
chism of Maratha History; Translation of Third Reading 
Book. ' • 

Remarks. —This class contains some very iiiteUigent students. 
’I'o the greater part of them • Marathi is a foreign language. 
Whey this is considered, (heir reading must be pronounced good. 
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They parse well, and understand the meaning of words. The 
Teacher has evidently been diligent. 


204. 2nd Class. 

Teacher, Narayan Suastui. 

No. on the roll. 12 

Present. 10 

, Sick . 1 

Absent. 1 

- 12 


Studies .—England Delineated; and Bill Vyakaran, the whole. 
liemar/cs .—This class has made a respectable appearance. 


20.5. 


3rd Class. 


Teacher, Narayan Shastri. 


No. on the roll . 20 

Present. 17 

Absent. 2 

Sick. I 

- 20 


Studies .—Lipidhiira and Jagtijot, the whole; Catccliisni of 
Geography. 

Remarks .—This class has done pretty well. 


20G. 1 beg to conclude the Report with the expression 

of rny hope that it will be found satisfactory. 


THOMAS CANDY, Major, 

Principal of the Poona College. 

Poonii College, February, 1855. 
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APPENDIX A. 


RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 

I. —Senior Class. 

Remit of ’Examinations in Subjects taught by Prof, of Literature. 



; . i 

Names. 

Company’s 

Regulations. 

English 

Essay. 

Value.. 

.50 

50 

Atmarani Vinayak. 

27 

35 

Narsiiih Shastri Ok . 

33 

25 

Vishwanath Karraarkar. 

47 

11 

Pandii Soiiiir. 

Ana Sahasrabudhe. 

Yadueshwar Da’daji . 

Btiba Joslu. 

33 

15 

22 

22 

22 

27 

11 

4 



II. —Junior Class. 

Result of Examinatiotis in Subjects taught by Prof, of Literature. 


History. 




Dorubji Padamji.21 .'iO 67 44 

Krishna Raliuikar ... .'{.'i 16 41 dO 

Narayan Gopal . 21 23 29 22 

Kashinuth Vital..28 16 19 16 

Vishnu Kclkar .23 1.5 Absent 3 

Narayan Jagannath ...39 36 

Parsho^m Bhat. 34 40 

Viiiavak Bhidc . 27 30 '' 


Noth. —The last throe stuUoiits attended the Class hi Literature only, 
and therefore are not laiiked. 
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III. —Freshman Ci.asx. 

Remit of the Examinations in the Subjects taught by the 
Professor of Literature. 



IV.—Assi.stant Teachers’ Class. 
Mathematics. . 

Number, 7- 


N ames of Assistant Teachers. 


Values. 

81 . 


1 Narsinh Sli^stri Ok.. 

2 Atmuram Patkar .. 

^2 Yadnesliwar Dildtljl Gore 
^ Pandu Sonar.. 

4 W.isliwaiiath Karnlarkar 

5 Anna Sahasrabudhe 

6 Baba Josbi .. 
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/V.— Senior Class. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophij. 
Number, 7. 


o 

• - 

S <x> 

r 

Nameii of Students. 

Values. 

00. 

1 

Dornbji Padamji .. 

90 

2 

Krislnia Rdlialknr .. 

80 

•A 

Pursliotam Niirayan 

80 

1 

Nani van Jagaunath,. 

70 

.5 

Cashiuiith V^ittal .. 

72 

f) 

Vishnu Kclkar 

30 


VI.— Junior Mathematical Class. 
Number in attendance, 29. 


Order of 
Merit. 

• 

Names of Students. 

\^ilue.s. 

88. 

1 

Chinbas .Ajipa 

84 

1 

Nowroji Padamji .. 

84 

2 

Slialinbudin,,. 

50 

2 

Wassndew Paranzpc.. 

50 

2 

Bhuinaya Saenna .. 

50 

2 

Venkatrow llarncliandra .. 

50 

3 

Gangadliar Mehcndalo 

54 

1 

llama Ok .. 

48 

4 

Govind Ganesh 

48 

r> 

llama Gadbole 

45 

0 

Daji Nagpufkar 

38 

7 

lliiwji Gadbole 

32 

8 

Biila Pliadke.. 

24 

9 

Parshuram Gadbole.. 

18 

10 

Ilari Bliatwadekar,. .. -j. 

4 























Ordei 
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VII.— Chemistry Class. 


Names of Students. 


1 Doriibji Padarriji 

1 Krishna llalialkar 

2 Nt'irayan Jagannatli . 

3 Viiiayak Bliide.. 

.3 Kusliinatli Vittal 

4 rnrshottarn Narayan . 
.0 Narayan Gopal.. 

C Vislmu Kelkar .. 


Values. 


61 . 


.'>a 

.".0 

40 

40 

30 

30 

10 


VIII.— College Division.—Vernacular. 


Junior Class. 

Vernacular 

Ussny, 

10. 

Trans- 

laliou, 

10. 

Narayan Gopal 

8 

.'•* 

Govind Jagannath .. 

7 

Abs. 

Narayan Jagannath 

7 

7 

Vinayak Bhidc 

'7 

5 

Kashinath Vittal .. 

7 

b 

Piirshottam Narayan 

G 

(! 

Krishna Rahalkar .. 

0 

4 

Vishnu Kelkar 

5 

b 

Dor^bjl Padamjr .. 


b 


11 
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Freshman Class, 

Veijiacular 

Essay, 

25. 

Trans¬ 

lation, 

15. 

Kamil Ok 

18 

11 

Chintaman Sakharam 

13 

11 

Rawji Ponekar. 

13 

10 

Rama Gorbolc.. 

14 ‘ 

9 

Lakshman Ja^anndth.. 

7 

9 

Bhaskar Sakharam.. 

. . 

9 

Nowro^i Padamji 


9 

Prabhakar Joglckar,. 

10 

8 

IslanA Wakil.. 


8 

Blipu Abflji .. 


8 

Samuel Hanson 


8 

Parshuram Gorbole.. 

10 

8 

Balwant Shankar .. 


71 

Rawji Gorbole 

I's 

7-J- 

Wyankat Ramcbandra 


7 

Parsburilm Sakharam 


7 

Lakshman Patwardhan 


(1 

Hari Bhatwadekar .. 

12 

6 

Sivaram Kanitkar .. 

4 

5 

















Number of full Marks.. 

Krishna Godbole 

Narayan Deodhar 
Sakharam Bliiigwat .. 

Sakhariira Phadke 
Viiiii Tope 

Bhikam Bhat, left during the Examination. 

Btilkrishna Gurjar 
Krishna Datar 
Kashiiiath Thattc 
Shivram Dante 
Narayan Natii.. 

Sadii Sahasrabudhe 
Ilari Damle .. 

Sadd Limaye .. 

Gand Ranade .. 

Mord Dharap .. 

Bdpd Joshi 

Bhaskar Abhyankar .. 

Nana Phadke .. 

Venkd Deavid.. 

Narayan Tfogi.. 

Ndrayan Gurjar 
Gand Bapat .. 

Balkrishna Killganwkar 
Sopiina Thakdr 
Vind Joglekar.. 

Vishnu Joshi .. 

Candidates. 

Hari Mahddeo.. 

Keshpw Gokhle 
Vind Phadke .. 

Bamd Velankar 
Gand Kolhaumskar 
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APPENDIX B. 

SELECTIONS FROM EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Junior Cuass. 

Ilistort/. 

1. Continental possessions of Henry II. at his accession? 
H is titles to them ? How did ho afterwards acquire Brittany ? 

2. General state of Europe at the accession of Henry II. ? 
State of France at this period ? Contrast the power of Henry II. 
and the French King. Different working of the Feudal System 
in their respective countries ? 

3. State the principal provisions of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, and give a brief account of the circumstances which 
led to their enactment. What principle did'IIenry establish, by 
jiassing so many ecclesiastical ordinances in a national and civil 
assembly ? 

4. Circumstances under which the conquest of Ireland 
was effected ? On what pretence did the Pope claim a right to 
dispose of this country ? In these early ages, by what expedient 
alone could a conquest be permanently maintained ? To what 
extent was this policy pursued, to secure the conquest of Ire¬ 
land, and with what result ? 

5. Under what circumstances was Cardinal Langton appoint¬ 
ed Primate ? How did John resent the appointment ? Name 
the sentences, in their order, which were fulminated against 
John by the Pope, and describe the effect of each. 

6. State the principle articles of Magna Charta, as affecting 
the clergy, the barons, and the people. By what article was all 
check on appeals to Rome removed ? Moderation of the barons, 
in not having insisted upon some of the articles of Henry I.’s 
Charter 7 What was the only article in favoii'- of the villains or 
rustics.. 

William Draper, ■ 
Professor of English Literature. 


13 
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Fsycholoffij. 

1. State the "cncral principles of the four greiJr Schools or 
Systems of Philosophy—Sensualism, Idealism, Sfcepticisni, and 
Mysticism. 

2. Fundamental principle of the System of Locke ? Differ- 
cnce between the System of Locke and that of Condillac ? Legi¬ 
timate moral consequences of Condillac’s system ? 

3. The regular methodical order of Psychological p'robleras, 
as stated by Cousin ? In what way has Locke proceeded ? The 
mer/^ of Locke’s method, and /is fault? Chances of error which 
his first mistake of method involves ? 

4. Give a definition of Consciousness, and distinguish between 
Consciousness and lleflection. 

!>. Cousin states three fundamental characteristics as distin¬ 
guishing the idea of Body from the idea of Space ? The idea 
of space in Locke’s system resolves itself into tb.e idea of 
body ? Yet, according to Locke himself, the two ideas are (|uile 
distinct ? 

C. Distinction between the Lot/ical order and the Clu-onofo- 
yical order of ideas '! Loyieally, Kant is right, in maintaining 
that the pure idea of space is the condition of the idea of body 
and of experience; and clironoloyicitUfi, Locke is right, in hold¬ 
ing up experience (namely sensation) ns the condition of the 
idea of space, and of the development of the reason ? 


FuesHMAN Class. 

Belles-Lettres. 

1. Define Criticism. Upon what is it founded ? Uses in 
criticism of delicacy of taste and of correctness of taste, rcs{)ec- 
tively ? 

2. Difference between Taste and Genius? 

3. The fundamental quality of Style ? Distinguish betw'een 
purity and propriety of language. What, according to Blair, is 
the only standard either of purity or of propriety ? 

4. Distinguish between—Custom and Habit; Pride and 
■ Vanity ; Wisdom and Prudence ; a Ditficully and an Obstacle ; 

an Invention and a Discovery. 
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■'). Blair’s opiiiiim conccrniiif' the oygin of Language ? 
Wliat were llic first elements, or beginning of sijcech ? 

C. Descri’oe the following styles :—the Dry, the Plaifll flie 
Neat, the Elegant, the Flowery. 

History, and History of CieiUzation. 

1. Short account of the Wars of Charlemagne ? Gronncls 
of hostility between Charlema'.rnc and the Lombard KiiiK Desi- 
deriiis ? Extent of the Western Empire established by Char- 
ieniagnc ? Inlluencc of Charlemagne on the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion ? 

2. Describe the Feudal System, Among what people did 
this system first receive a coinjiletc form ? Whence arose the 
inextinguishable hatred that the country-people have at all times 
borne to the feudal system ? Influence of the system on the 
development of the individual, and on the social state ? The 
only poUticat riyht that the feudal system has given prevalence 
to in the European society? 

3. Charles the Bald may be considered the founder of the 
French monarchy, properly so called ? Extinction of the Car- 
loviugian dynasty ? A change of dynasty was rendered inevita¬ 
ble in France by the condition of the State ? Limited power 
of Hugh Cajiet ? 

4. What does Guizot mean by t/ie Church ? The Church in 
the fifth century shed ujion Europe three essential blessings ? 
The Church was exposed to two different lines of temptation, 
both tending to the acquisition of power ? Two conditions, which 
imply the goodness of government in general, civil or religious ? 
What w'as the state of the Church from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, with respect to these conditions ? 

5. Extent of the Saracenic conquests during the reign of the 
Khaliph Omar ? Characteristic difference between the Saracenic 
and the German invasions ? Internal improvements introduced 
by Omar ? Ilis character ? Circumstances under which the 
Ogimiade dynasty was founded ? What reralution led to the 
dismeinjbbrmcut of the Saracenic Empire ? 
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Senior Ceass .—Mathematics and Natural Philosopht/. (Paper.) 

Statics. , 

1. <®rwo chords, A B, A C, of a circle, represent tWb forces: 

one of them, AB, is given—find the position of the other, 
when the resultant is a maximum .. .. .. .. 8 

2. Find the centre of gravity of a spheric segment.... 20 

3. From a given rectangle A B C D of uniform thickness, 

to cut off a triangle C D O, so that the remainder A B, C O, 
when suspended at O, shall hang with A B in a vertical po¬ 
sition. . .. .. .. . . .. .. .. 20 

Dynamics. 

1. If Q be the area of any curve whose polar co-ordinates 

are r and 6 : then prove that d Q, ^ ~ .'j. ^ .. .. 8 

2. Demonstrate that the area described by the radius 

vector of any orbit is jiroportionul to the time of its de¬ 
scription .. . .. .. . . .. .. .. 30 

Total.. 86 

Junior Ci.ass.—P aper. 

Analytical Plane Trigonometry. 

1. One angle of a triangle is 18°, and another 54°, and 

the least side is 96- feet : find the greatest.. . . 4 

2. Determine A from the equation l-)-2 sin 4 A = 4 

sin 3 A cos A .. .. .. .. . . .. 6 

3. Given I —sin a — 2 sin® (a? — la) : find ,v.. . . 8 

4. If sin </j -.= in tan d and sin $ ~ n tan <j>, find cos 6, 

in terms of and re . . .. .. .. .. .. 10 

5. Prove that the area of a triangle = ( a® -h i® — e® ) 

X cot J ( A -f- B — C) .. ,. .. .. 10 

6. A staff 1 foot long stands at the top of a tower 200 

feet high : show that, the angle which it subtends at a point 
in the horizontal plane 100 feet from the base of the tower 

is T nearly. .. .. .. .. .. 10 

Astronomical ProlAims. 

Apply the spherical formula already investigated to the 
solution of the following astronomical problems :— 
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1. The right ascension of the star AlJe^aran is 67°' 40', 

and its declination 10° 8' N. : it is required to find the lati¬ 
tude and longitude.. .. .. m *10 

2. To a place having north latitude r>2° 12'35", when 

does the sun rise and sot, and what arc the rising and set¬ 
ting azimuths, the sun’s declination being 10° 0' 10", no ac¬ 
count of its daily variation or of refraction being taken.... 10 

3. It is required to find the distance between the stars 

Capclla and Procyon, the right ascensions being respec¬ 
tively 75° 21'19" and 1I2°G'47", and their declinations 
45° 40' 1.5" and 5° 45' .3", both N.10 

4. Given the obliquity of the Ecliptic 23° 27' 42", and 

the right ascension of the sun 10° 39' 40": to find the 
sun’s longitude, declination, and angle of position.. .. 10 

Total.... 88 

Normal Class.— MathematicalL Questions. 

Analytical Geometry. 

\. 2y = 3 X -h y 3Tr 

^ origin 3lfl‘ ^^57 

% ^rfiT- 

Jjrt'f (Quadratrix of Dino- 

stratus.) fr% ^r^^irT a; = a y = 

f^TS" 

WJipqr antir ^ 
arr^ ^ locus qr?^ 3nf% 3 ^ 

«. y® = X® -}- a.x® qT^3rif%^ asymptote, 

^17 ^57 ^ ^ |pf ^ 

SfT CT^r 5 cR 

^=2»Iy. 

Cycled Jir ^ 



r ^2 ] 

'«• w 3#r ^ qt OTirfr spiral 

q^cT ^3iTrTfrqT *tr qn^qr^- Or^y^ ?= 

SfRT “ = •5. 

Astronomy. 

iTPT qjfq^ qr qrq ?rqV#oyr- 

ffr 3T^ r i^ qjr- 

'^- ^qr ^fq ?n? qrfr sqr^fq ?T?rrtr 3?^ i# nq-- 
qR 3 # art JcoimRr r^ qifr tER 

sifrfr 3M^- 
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APPENDIX C. 


SPECIMENS OF ESSAYS AND ANSWERING. 

Senior Class. 

English Essay. 

Subject .—“ The Influence of the Invention of Printing on the 
Diffusion of Knowledge.” 

This is R wonderful age for directing and instructing. Tliere 
are books for all ages, sexes, sizes, sorts, and conditions ; books of 
instruction for all, and of hints to everybody; Everything is re¬ 
duced to art and science ; to rules and method : whether you want 
to make a pudding or your will ; to buy a horse or dance a polka ; 
to educate your son or cultivate your field—you have only to go 
to your bookseller’s, find what book or books have been written 
expressly on the subject, and you are unlucky indeed if you do 
not find your case provided for even to a nicety, your difficulties 
precisely foreseen, and the road you have to travel as clearly laid 
down as a cotuMi|||||||[kan Admiralty chart. But, strange to say, 
the attentionis soon engrossed with those sordid and 
mean objects v^icn he meets witB while moving in the dusty 
paths of life, and thus he neglects his high interests.' It is the 
duty of every philanthropist to place these interests before man 
under various aspects, by changing the dress and position, so as to 
give them fresh grace and more powerful attractions. Now, the 
subject in hand is one whose effects on the diffusion of knowledge 
have been vast, and which is much written upon ; and I am not 
ashamed to say, that though it does not transcend my ability, 
yet I cannot do more thrfn those bright intellects who have S])ent 
their time and thoughts in elucidating the subject, and in exhibit¬ 
ing it in strong and vivid colours. 

14 
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The influence of the invention of printing, that is, the effects 
produced by the invention of that art of copying, which saves 
t?me and labour, on the diffusion of knowledge; are vast and 
gigantic. 

The cause of looking into thUptabject is obvious ; for that 
duty which teaches us to look to OTe benefactor with gratitude, 
and to view with pleasure the effects of his beneficence, teaches 
us also to look to the great benefactor of the human irace—the 
inventor of the art of printing—with the same feeling, and to 
find out what influence the art has shed on the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge—a thing, if the term be allowed, that gives us power, and 
teaches us to make a right use of it. 

The art of printing was not known to the ancients. It was 
invented in the fifteenth century, by a citizen of Haarlem. The 
story of the invention runs thus :—One day, .while amusing him¬ 
self in his garden, he cut into the bark of a tree letters composing 
his own name. Ho pressed on them the end of his coat, and was 
greatly amused to find the cloth receive the impression. He 
made some improvement in this art. The honour of the inven¬ 
tion of this art is due to Holland ; but other countries were not 
behindliand in contributing to the rapid growth of this art. 
Books, the medium of conveying thoughts in vn-itten language, 
were very dear in ancient times, and in confirmation of this, you 
will, find it reported of some Queen, that she gave some scores of 
sheep in exchange of a written copy of the Bible. Examples arc 
not wanting to prove the paucity and dcarne|g|||i||K)ks in ancient 
times ; but time docs not allow me to brn^HjlR^B great num¬ 
ber of them. If you hut turh over the page^r ancient history, 
a host of them will appear before you. 

The effect,s produced by this art, as said before, are vast and 
gigantic. By this art wonders have been effected. The paucity 
of books, which was greatly felt in ancient times, had 
been done away with by the happy rise of this art. Through 
books we read the thoughts of those who have shone and are 
shining in the literary worlds of this as well as the other parts 
of the globe, and who have been called* “the nobility of nature.” 
The getting up newspapers greatly owes to this art. What 
would have been the use of getting up a newspaper when, the art 
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of printing was unknown t Thousantls of persons would have 
been occupied with the copying a newspaper, which had the 
least circulation. What are we to say, then, speaking of “ jf%e 
Times,” and other such newspapers, which have a wide circula¬ 
tion ? The office which the newspapers perform is that of a 
servant running to all quarters to collect information, and appear¬ 
ing before his master at a stated hour. Thus, when a person 
subscribes to different newspapers, he has so many servants going 
in different directions, to collect whatever news they can come 
at. Thus the person gets a knowledge, by reading the papers, of 
what is going on in the world around him. The office which 
books perform is that of a store, where everybody that wishes 
may resort, and take as much as he can ; but he cannot deprive 
others of what he has taken. Through books we read the 
thoughts of the “ nobility of nature”—of those whom she has 
favoured with high intellectual powers. The art of printing has 
cheapened knowledge, by reducing the price of books ; and by 
this means has left in the power of those who wish to buy, and who 
would not have been able before the invention, books—companions 
amid the flirtations of joy, ns well as the depressions of sorrow ; 
with whom, if we cannot agree, we shall never come to words. 
The art of printing has, as if, made both the rich and the poor 
eligible to the pursuit of knowledge if they but desire. Every 
science owes little or more to this art. A man in one part of 
the globe invents something, and another situated quite at the 
other extremity of the globe makes some improvement on it. 
Now, if the second person had not heard anything of the inven¬ 
tion, he would not have been able to make any improvement on 
it; and thus every art and science would not have received so 
rapid fluxes of improvement as have brought them to their pre¬ 
sent state. This art has filled up the desideratum which was 
desired for a long time. In ancient time, what the philosophers 
did put forward was available to those only who attended their 
lectures; but in these days, if, in England for instance, some mem¬ 
ber of parliament delivers a speech, or some professor delivers a 
lecture, wCj who are siSuated in another part of the world, at the 
distance of hundreds of miles, soon learn, even to a syllable, what 
he said. All this wx owe to the art of printing, and the want of 
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this art in ancient times has kept us so much in ignorance of the 
manners, the customs, the literature, and the institutions of the 
aifcients. * 

Atmaram Pant Patkar. 


Junior Class. 

Paper on Hiatory. 

1 . Henry possessed, by the right of his father, Anjou and 
Tourain ; by the right of his mother, Normandy and Maine ; 
and by the right of his wife, Poictou, Guienne, Auvergne, and a 
few other minor provinces. Henry afterwards added Brittany 
to his dominions. Henry, who was now in England, was recalled 
to Normandy by the intrigues of his brother Geoffrey, who laid 
claims to Anjou and Maine. But the presence of Henry over¬ 
awed the malcontents, who submitted to him. His brother Geof¬ 
frey went to Nantes, the inhabitants of which deposed their 
Count, Hoel, and gavei that country into'the hands of Geoffrey. 
But Geoffrey soon after dying, Henry laid claims to Nantes, by 
the right of primogeniture. But he did not get possession of that 
country peaceably. Conan, the Earl or Duke of Brittany, soon 
after the death of Geoffrey, got possession of Nantes, which, he 
said, had bHonged once to his territories ; so Henry was obliged 
to lead an army to defend his right. Lest Lewis the King of 
France should give assistance to the Earl of Brittany, Henry 
went over to Paris, and engaged the French King on his side, 
by promising him to give his eldest son Henry in marriage to 
Margaret, daughter of Lewis. Henry, after thus preventing the 
French King from giving any assistance to the Earl of Brittany, 
went over with his army to Nantes. The Earl, in despair of suc¬ 
cess, made submissions to Henry, made peace with him, and gave 
his daughter in marriage, to Geoffrey, the king’s third son, though 
both were of very tender ages. But the Earl died seven years 
after the peace was made, and as he left no issue except his 
daughter, whom l}e had betrothed to Henry’s son in marriage, 
became the rightful heir to all his dominions, and Henry, as the 
meane lord, became her guardian ; and so Henry' at present got 
the dominion of Brittany into his hands in so easy a manner. 
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2. The natives of Europe, on the accession of Ilenry II., 
were not bound to each other; no common cause excited the 
warlike spirite of these nations, excepting the Crusades ; co»n-. 
raerce did not bind one nation to another, as it now does; and 
every king was so much engaged in quelling the quarrels of his 
own barons and their rebellions, that he never entertained a 
thought of invading the neighbouring countries. The chief 
disputes‘which were now going on were between the Emperor of 
Germany and the Pope on one side of Europe, and between the 
Kings of England and France on the other ; while the other 
nations as if were fallen in sound lethargy. 

In France, the French King had little or no authority over 
his subjects. The French barons, who were of a very indepen¬ 
dent spirit, taking advantage of the weakness of their prince, 
pushed their authority to such a height that they left very 
little for their sovereign. The king dare not oppose any of his 
barons, for no sooner did he take any violent efforts against him, 
than all the French nobility were in arms against him, to defend 
the cause of their fellow man. Though Lewis the Gross was one 
time able to muster a force of 200,000 men, to lead them to his 
frontiers against the Germans, still, at another time, a petty lord 
of Puiset or Couci was able to give him defiance. 

In England, however, the case was different. The king’s 
dominions were not restricted; he had the sole authority over his 
barons, whom he can always keep in control. His revenues '^re 
great, and he was therefore able to levy an army whenever he 
chose; and from the tenor of the history of the reign of any 
English King, it will be seen that this all holds true. 

Now, by comparing the powers of the French and English 
Kings, it will be clearly seen that the power of the latter prevail¬ 
ed over that of the former, and, moreover, the accession of a 
prince like Henry II. brought new powers to the English crown. 

3. King Henry II. from the beginning of his reign intended 
to restrict the usurpations of the clergy, but he did not take 
any violent measures ogrinst them in the lifetime of Theobald, 
the primate, to whose fidelity he owed his throne. But after his 
death he began with his operations ; he appointed Thomas h 
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Bcckct, his chniicellor, to that office, from whom he thought he 
would not receive any opposition. But no sooner was Becket 
' apf*ointed in this offiee, than he became one of tin? greatest ene¬ 
mies of the king. Becket gave refuge to a clerk, who had se¬ 
duced the daughter of a gentleman, and who was now going to 
kill him. Henry required Becket to give that clerk up to the 
magistrate, that he might be duly punished ; but Becket refus¬ 
ed, and sent an answer that he shall be punished only bjr degra¬ 
dation. The king, taking this as a pretext, held a council of 
barons and prelates, in which he asked the latter whether they 
were willing to adhere to the old laws and customs of the realm 
or not? They all answered in the affirmative, except Becket; but 
he also was at last persuaded to consent. But the king, knowing 
that these prelates would throw off this yoke whenever they 
would find an opportunity, thought of defining expressly those 
terms of which he required compliance. For this reason he held 
a council at Clarendon of barons and prelates, in which the fol¬ 
lowing laws, commotily called the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
were passed :— 

That clerks accused of any crime should be tried in the civil 
court. That any appeals in the episcopal court should be carried 
by the archdeacon to the bishop, from the bishop to the primate, 
and from the primate to the king, and should be carried no 
farther. That no- clergyman shall be allowed to leave the king- 
dofll without the king’s consent. That if any clergy holds lands 
belonging to the royal demesnes, he should do homage to the 
king for those possessions, as the laics do. That the sons of 
villains shall not be ordained clerks, without the consent of their 
lords. No chief tenant of the crown should be excommunicated, 
or his lands laid under an interdict, without the king’s consent. 
That the primate may attend general assemblies, even if he is 
not summoned. 

4. The Pope at those times had the authority even of dispos¬ 
ing of kingdoms. This is clearly shown when Pope Adrian HI. 
empowered Henry II. to conquer Ireland. The reason urged'bj 
the Pope on this occasion was, that by that'means the Irish, 
who had not lembraced Christianity, might be converted to that 
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religion, and that by so doing their souls ^niight be saved from 
eternal damnation. Henry, being thus empowered, now waited 
for a favourable opportimity, which happened soon after. Heritiot < 
Maemorough, King of Leinster, carried off Dovergilda, the wife 
of the Prince of llreeffuy, who had confined her in an island 
surrounded by bog. The prince, resenting this act of gallantry, 
invaded the dominions of Dermot in conjunction with O’Connar, 
King of'Ireland. Dermot was defeated, and was obliged to take 
shelter: he went over to Guieniie, where King Ileftry then 
resided, and asked the assistance of that prince in restoring him to 
his dominions. But Henry was not then able to give any assist- 
s,nce to him, because he was engaged in the controversy with the 
prelates ; but he gave Dermot letters patent, by which he em¬ 
powered any of his subjects to give assistance to him if they 
liked. Dermot took these letters to England, and wandered 
there for some time, before he found any one ready to assist him. 
At last he engaged Richard, snrnamed Strongbow, Earl of 
Strigul, on his side, by promising him to give his daughter Eva 
in marriage to him. While Richard was making preparations 
to levy an army, Dermot went over to Wales, and there 
engaging FitzStephen and FitzWilliam, two noblemen in those 
parts, on his side, retired to Ireland, and took shelter in the 
monastery of Fernez, which was built by him. FitzStephen 
came over with an army first ; afterwards he was joined by Fitz- 
William ; and at last Richard Strongbow came over with a 
greater army, and joined the two former. The conjoined forces 
defeated the Irish in every encounter, and at last made Dermot 
the King of Ireland. Dermot, however, did not long survive 
his good fortune ; he dying soon after the conquest, left his 
dominions to his son-in-law Richard Strongbow, his son being 
killed by O’Connar while he remained in his hands as a hostage 
given by Dermot. King Henry, hearing of the fortune attend¬ 
ing his subjects, came over to Ireland, and settled everything 
there : he made Richard Seneschal of Ireland, and returned to 
France. King Henry, knowing that the conquest of Ireland 
will not be permanantly maintained if his English and French 
subjects did nbt go and colonize in Ireland, persuaded them to 
do so ; but the barrenness of thfit soil, and other'circumstances. 
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so little invited foreigners to that country, that very few migrat¬ 
ed to Ireland. For this reason Ireland was not completely 
, suVdued until the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

5. On the death of Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
minor prelates appointed Reginald privately, and instructed 
him to go to the Pope, and without letting anybody know his 
designs, and receive from his hands the ensigns of thgf office. 
But Reginald, when he reached the borders of Germany, opened 
his designs to all. The English, hearing of this, recalled Re¬ 
ginald ; and the King entreated his subjects to appoint the Bi¬ 
ship of Norwich in that office. The people consenting to John, 
sent the Bishop of Norwich to Rome, to receive the ensigns. 
The party of Reginald also sent him to the Pope. So before 
the Pope now lay a dispute between the two parties ; but the Pope, 
without giving any heed to the causes of both, appointed 
Langton in the office of primate. Lest the English King should 
get enraged at this open injustice of the Church, the Pope sent 
for him four rings, and assigned to each some particular 
qualities. 

Dorabji Padamji. 

P'reshman Class. 

Paper on Belles-Lettres, 

Criticism is the application of true taste and good sense to se¬ 
veral fine arts : it is employed for judging the beauties and faults 
of composition. It aims at chiefly to ascend from particular in¬ 
stances to general principles : true taste, founded upon a natural 
and instinctive sensibility to beauty, and a sound sense, are for its 
foundation. 

Before I show the uses of criticism, I explain first what those 
two words Delicacy and Correctness of taste signify. A man of 
delicate taste possesses nicer organs and powers, by which he dis¬ 
cerns those beauties which lie hidden from the vulgar eye. A 
man of correct taste is one who is never imposed on by counter¬ 
feit beauties, but is always guided by soufid principles of reason¬ 
ing. Exquisite delieacy and thorough correctness undoubtedly 
imply each other. But they ^are often distinguishable. The 
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former is more the child of nature, the latter of refinement and 
culture ; one leans more to feeling, the other more to reason and 
judgment. Here is a wide field for the exercise of criticism. ' 
As true criticism consists in finding faults and discerning beauties 
ill a composition, it will assist us much in appreciating genuine 
beauties, and setting at defiance those false beauties which dazzle 
vulgar and ignorant people. 

Genius’ is a power of executing, taste is a power of judging. 
Genius supposes taste in the highest degree, and also the posses¬ 
sion of those natural powers which it is impossible for man to 
create—it is the gift of nature; while taste is a power of 
receiving pleasures from the beauties of nature and of art, and 
of judging whether these pleasures are just or unjust. Taste, 
however, in its perfect state, is the product of natural sensibility 
to beauty, and improved understanding. 

The fundamental quality of style is perspicuity. It is not a 
negative virtue or freedom from defect—on the contrary, it is a 
positive beauty to composition. A writer, tvho writes in a clear 
and perspicuous language, not only relieves from embarassment, 
but pleases the reader. This quality respects chiefly two things 
—the choice of words, and the proper collocation them. It has 
three degrees—purity, propriety, and precision. The two former 
words arc indiscriminately employed by most of the English 
authors. Tlic difference, however, can be clearly pointed out 
between them. Purity is the use of such words and phrases as 
belong to the idiom of the language, in opposition to foreign, 
obsolete, or new-coined words. Propriety is the selection of such 
words and construction, as the best and the most established 
usage has appropriated to those ideas which we intend to express 
by them. The standard to which these may be referred, is the 
practice of the best writers and speakers in the country. 

Custom refers to the action, habit to the actor. Custom 
signifies the frequent repetition of the same act; habit signifies 
the effect produced by the mind or body. One, by the custom 
of walking in the streets, often acquires the habit of idleness. 

Pride is the high o|)inion which we entertain of ourselves. 
Vanity is a desire of receiving estimation of others. A person 
may be too proud to be vain. 

15 
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Wisdom leads a man to adopt proper means of accomplishing 
an object. Prudence implies the means that prevent him from 
falling into danger. A wise man emjdoys proper means for 
success. A prudent man employs means in order to avoid 
being brought into danger. 

Difficulty cmbarasscs, while obstacle stops us. We remove 
the one, while we surmount the other. The former arises from 
the nature of a thing, the latter from a foreign cause. 

Invention is the act of finding out things that have not existed 
before. Discovery is the act of finding out things which did 
exist before, but were unknown, (lalileo invented the telescope ; 
Columbus discovered America. 

It is unquestionably true, that in the beginniug of society 
men communicated their thoughts I)y means of gestures and 
cries, or what are called by the grammarians interjections ; but 
as men increased in number, and became acquainted with more 
things every day, the gestures and cries, the elements of language, 
were found inadequate, so the necessity brought words into use. 
The names whicli men invented were given first to those 
objects which struck their ideas most, then to the agent, and 
then to the action performed. 

In dry style, the author is contented with giving his meaning 
clearly to others ; he aspires not in the least to ornament. 
Tills kind of style is at all to be avoided, except in didactic com¬ 
positions, and even here with a sparing hand. 

The plain writer gives his meaning in a clear and perspicuous 
language, and hunts not after tropes and figures. The differ¬ 
ence between a dry and a jilain writer is, that the former is 
incapable of ornaments, and docs not seem to know them ; 
while the latter seeks not after them. 

Neat style rises one degree higher above the plain, in point of 
ornament, but that ornament is not of the highest or most spark¬ 
ling kind. The attention of the writer is especially directed to 
the choice of words, and the graceful arrangement of them, 
rather than to the poetical effusion. , 

Elegant style rises still higher abdve plain or neat style. 
The ornament employed here is of a higher kind—neither 
excasive nor degrading. This style every one should imitate ; 
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here the ornament is of the most sparkling kind, without 
any fault. 

When the ornaments employed are too rich and gaudy in pro- , 
portion to the nature of the subject, that style is called florid or 
flowery. This kind of style is allowable in young writers to a 
certain extent, when they are given to wonder and astonishment, 
and influenced by their imagination and passions. 

• Kawji GoDnoLE. 


Sen ion Ci.ass. 

Pajier on Statics. 

From a given rectangle, A B C D, of uniform thickness, to eut 
oir a triangle C D O, so that the remainder, A B C O, when sus¬ 
pended at O, shall hang with A B in a vertical position. (See 
Fig. 1.) Draw O N parallel to A B ; draw the diagonals A N and 
B O ; and from G', w'here the two diagonals cut one another, draw 
G' K perpendicular to O N. According to a previous proposi¬ 
tion, G G' ; G G" ;; A O N C ; □ A 1} N O. The two tri¬ 
angles G K G' and G M O" are similar, G G' ; G G" ;; 
G'li. ; M G" . But G' K and M G" are respectively equal to F N 
and N L ; therefore, substituting these values, G G' : G G" ;: 
F NI ; N L. The two triangles O B N and O N C have the same 
altitude, and are between the same parallels ; B N ; N C :: 
A O B N ; A O N C. By alternation, BN : a O B N :; 
N C : A O N C. Multiplying the first by 2, wc get 2 B N ; 
2 aOBN;:NC ; aONC;NC : 2BN:: aONC 
; □ A B N O. But N C : 2 B N ;: F N : N L; V F N : 
N L :: N a : 2 B N. But F N is ^ of B N, and N L I- of 
N C ; .% i B N : i N C :: N C ; 2 B N, or B i N O', 
or A O' = » O DS or 3 AO' = O D^. Bisect A D in R. Let 
A R — a, and O R = a; ,• therefore (a -f- x ) = O D, (a + xY 
== OD',aad (« — «)* = AO-i; 3 (a—xY = 3 A O^; 

3 (a — xY = (a + xY. Expanding 3a= — 6ax -(-3®® = 
a® i- 2 a X + x^. By transposition, and changing signs, 2 x ^— 
8 a a; = — 2 a®. Dividing both sides by 2, a® — 4 a x — — a® ; 
;?® — 4aa;-f4 a®=^ — a' + 4 a® = 3 a®; x — 2a = 

>j3«®==a\/3; x 2 a + a ^ 3 = a ^2 + \/ 3'^, 

PURSHOTAM NaRAVAN BhAT, 
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Dynamics, 

' If Q be the area of any curve, whose polar co-ordinates are 
r and 6, then prove that Q = ■ 

A 

Let Q be the area of A S Q, and P any point in the curve : 
describe the arch Q V, from Q as a centre, and draw ^ T per¬ 
pendicular on S P, and join P Q. (See Fig. 2.) 

Now let S P be equal to r, and A S Q = 

Area of the triangle S Q P = . But a S Q P = 

S Q T ultimately, therefore A S Q P = tZ Q, and ultimately S P 
= S Q ; but S Q = r, S P = r. In the same manner, Q T 
= 7’d 0. Substituting these values in the above equation for the 

rS dd 

area of the triangle S Q P, we get Q == — 


Prop. II.—Demonstrate, that the area described by the 
radius vectre of any orbit is proportioned to the time of its de¬ 
scription. 


S P is the radius vectre ; let the centre of force be the origin 
of the rectangular ordinate, and also.Y the pole of the polar co¬ 
ordinates, and S M == X, P M = Y, Z. A S P = and S P = r ; 
and also let the force acting along P S at P be called /, and also 
let the components S M and P M be called ar and y. Now/ : 
X :: S P ; ar, X = -^ . a-. 

Also / ; Y :; r ; y, ,’.X — ^ y. 


But we know,,from uniformally accelerating motion, that X = 
, and Y — ; but in this case X = — and Y = 

_ 

dt ’ 


Therefore — x— — , and . y 

r dt*’ r ^ 


A* y 
df 


i 


Multiplying the first equatioh by y, we get — 


yd*x _ fxy 
d t* r 
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X ^2 fi f X 1J 

Multiplying the second equation by x, wtfget- 

y X xd^ y y it- x — x d“ y ^ * 

= Tf^ ’ 

But y X — X <t^ y = d {ydx — a: rf y ); therefore 

„ = 0 . 

t 

Now by integration ^ = 4 constant. 

PM = SP. sine A SP ory = r . sine 6, and S M = — S P. 
cos or » = — r . cos By differentiating the first equation, 
d y — dr, sine 6 . d 6 cos 6 .r .d 6 . Multiply by x, x d y 
= — dr.dd.r. sine 6 . cos 6 — .d 6 . cos® d . («) 

Differentiate the second equation. 

dx — — dr, cos d .dd — sine d .r. d .d. Multiply by y, 
ydx-- — d r. d d . r. sine d . cos 5 + r® d d sine® d .( 4 ) 

Subtract («) from (i). 

ydx — X dy s= r^ d $ . cos® $ + r~ d d sine® d. 

= r^ d d (cos® d + sine® d). 
r= r- . d d. 

Therefore = h constant, 

a 

Kuisiinaji IIari Baiial,kar. 

Paper on Mathematics. 

(I). Two^hords, A Band AC, of a circle, represent two 
forces; one ot them, A B, is given : find the position of the other 
when the resultant is a maximum. (Sec Fig. 3.) 

Draw O D perpendicular to A B, O E perpendicular to A C, 
and O F perpendicular to B C; join 0 • B, and O • C. 

Call the angle BOA 2d, and Z. A O C 2 then the Z 
BOD will be equal to d, and z A O E d‘. Let A B == a, and 
AC == *. 

The two triangles F,0 G and DBG are similar; angle 
FOG= Z ABC; but angle ABC = iZAOC, and 
angle A 0 E is also = J A 0 C ; therefore angle A B C = 





L A O E. But anglo A B C is proved = Z F O G, therefore 
ntiglc FOG — &■, therefore the angle BOF== (6 + d'). 

t I 

Sin 6 = and sin ff = 

Cos 6 = ^ 1 — sin® 0 = ^ 1 — and cos O' 
= >/ 1- 

= sill B O F == sin ( d + d'). Multiply by 2 r. 

2 B F = 2 r . sin ( d + d') = 2 r ( sin d . cos d + sin 
O'. cos d). 

B C = 2 r . sin d cos d' + 2 r sin 0' cos d. 


By substitution we get, 

= ® ^ ' -h J'-fi 

“*■('“ iV)* + * ( ' ~ )' “ '"“ifu™- 

Now, by differentiating this expression, we get, 

7 = i«('-T^-)"-(-"r.r-)+(.-,i.)‘ 


</1/ 
7/ 


0 . 


By transposition, 


( 4 T'i — \5 

-4^-5-/ ‘ sides. 



"i n r* _ 4 ri — gS 

4 1-2 — *2 ^ J .3 Or, 

4 ,-2 


_ gg a’g _^-2 o2 _ 

4 r* + (4 r* — a:® ) 4 jrz 


Multiply by 4 r“. 
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ifi .r^ 
4 r’’^ — 


= i 


Or, 


= 16 r* — 4 r® a® — 4 + a® .r®. 

4 r® a* + 4 r® a® =16 r*. Divide by 4 r®. 
a® + a® = 4 r® = square of the diameter. 
Therefore a makes with a an angle of 90°. 


* . 

Therefore 


(2). To find tlie centre of gravity of a spheric sector. 

G is the centre of gravity of spheric segment. 

O ditto of spheric sector. 

R ditto of cone, (See Fig. 4.) 

Let A M, the versed sine, =r a. 


Solidity of segment ■= ~ (6 r — 2 a ) a® = ^ (3r — ,a) a®. 

Solidity of sector = ( 2 r® a) = a. 

Solidity of cone — 'r) (2ra — a®) = ^ 

( 2 >-3 a — 3 r a® + a® ). 


Find A G. 

X= “ ( 2ra — a®); therefore 

J y-a X ■' '■ ’ 

by substitution, 

2 r a® .r< 


_/a. (2ra — a® ) . da 

/(2ra —a®).dx 


/2 r.»;3 .da — a® . da 
/2 »• a .da — a® . d a 


_3 
r a® 


4 

a®' 

4 


Multiply the numerator and denominator by 12. 

Dividing by a® we get, 

8 r .r — 3 a® 


8 r a® ■ 
12 >• a® • 


•.3:H 
• 4 a® ' 


X 


A G = 


12 r — 4 a 


Distance of G from.base of cone = a 
4 r a — a® 


12 r — 4 a 


= G M. 


K r a — ,3 .r® 
12 r — 4 a 




Distance of R from.base of segment = -}(»• — a RM. 

Therefore G II = i (r — a-) + ^— 7 - 4 ^ """ ~4~ 

4 r a — x '^ 

12 r — 4 X 


12r2 —4a)-12rx-l-4a-2 -(-ICrx — 4x® 

48 r — 10 X 


_l^»f_ 

48 r— 16 x 


3 r® 


But, 


12 r — 4 X 

Solidity of sector ; solidity of cone :; G R : G O ; or 

r'-^x ; I (2 X — 3 rx2 + x’ ) ;; -- ; GO. 

'12 r — 4 X 

Therefore, 

G O - (2 )•“ X — 3 r + X* ) 


2 r® X 7r — .3 r X® )r + n- x®_3 r® 

3 " ' ^ 12 r ~—Tx 

2 w r® X 


G 0 = 


6 r* X TT — 9r®x®7r + 3r®7rx® 
12r — 4x 
2 )rr® X 


OHxtt — !) r® X® 7r + 3 r® jr .T® 

= -24^a; i:8 ,rr®x®-’ numera¬ 

tor and denominator by n- r® x. 

_ Or® — 9 r X -I- 3X® 

24 r — 8 X 

But A O = A G + G O. 

8 r X — 3 X® Or® — 9 r x -f- 3 x® _ 

~ 12 r —4x 24 r —8"^^ • 

< 

_ Ifi rX — Ox® fir® — 9rX -f- 3‘x® 

24 r — 8 X • 24r — 8x 
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A O = 


(i )■'■! + 7 r — 3 
21 r — 8 X 


Tlierefore 


AO = 


2 »• 4- 3 X 
8 


(2 r + 3 x) . (3 r — .t) 
*8. ( 3 r — x ) 


Douabji Padamji. 


Junior Class. 

Analytical Plane Trigonometry. 

Determine A, from the equation 
I + 2 sin 4 A = 4 sin 3 A . cos A. 

1+4 sin 2 A. cos 2 A 4 sin (2 A + A) . cos A. 

1 + 4 (2 sin A. cos A) , ( 1 — 2 sin’ A ) = 4 (sin 2 A. cos 

A + cos 2 A . sin A) x cos A. 

I + 4 (2 sin A . cos A — 4 sin^ A ) . cos A — 4 (2 sin A . cos 
A + sin A — 2 sin’ A) cos A. 

1 + 8 sin A. cos A — 10 sin’ A . cos A = 4 ( 2 sin A ( 1 — 
sin’ A ) + sin A — 2 sin’ A) . cos A. 

r- - 4 (2 sin A — 2 sin’ A + sin A — 2 sin’ A) . cos A. 

— 4(3 sin A — 4 sin’ A) . cos A. 

= 12 sin A . cos A — 11 sin’ A. cos A. 

1 +- 8 sin A . cos A = 12 sin A . cos A. 

4 sin A . cos A = 1. Dividing by 2 we get, 

2 sin A . cos A = i. 

Or + sin 2 A 
2 A = 30'’. 

A = 15°. 


Given, 1 — sin a = 2 sin’ — find x. 

1 — sin a = 2 sin® (^x — ^ ^ 

1 — sin a • 2 / « \ 

-5—= «n ) 

cos ^ — cos X . sin 

= sill X . cos’* \ 2 — 2 sin X. cos,?. sin ^cos f + cos® x . sin® " 

1C 



1 - H)() I 


• o /, ■ o If \ S'"*"* , / 1 

Sin® a- (^1 — sm® ) -— + ( I 

1' + sin® a- . sin « — sin a 


■ o ^ • 2 " 

-sill®a;) sin 


— sin® x — sill® .r . sfii® " + sin® 


sin- .V . sm® - 


- Sill2 

X — 

- 2 sin® a 

" . sin® 

a 

2 

+ 

sm® ^ 

- " sin® 

X < 

0 -2 

sin® 

a 

2 

) 

-h 

. o « 

sin- - 

sin® 

X . 

COS a ~\- 

sill® 

a 

2 




sin 2 >T . 

sin 

a — sin 

a — - 

2 

sin 

® X 

. cos a 


]Sy transposing— 

2 sin® X . cos a — sin® x sin n — 1 — 2 sin® ” — sin a. 

2 sin® X . cos a — 2 sin x . cos x . sin « = cos « — sin a. 
2 sin a: ( sin x . cos a . cos a: sin « ) = cos a — sin a. 

2 sin X. sill { x — a) =-5 cos a — sin a. 
cos a — sill a 


sin (a; — a) 

Or, sin (^x — ^ 
2 sill® ^x — * ^ : 


a . a 
cos^ — sni:;^ 

2 sill X 

cos® — 2 sin -- cos -)- siii- 


2 Slll2 X 


But 2 sin® ^a: — “ ^ 1 —sin a. 

1 — sin® ”, — sin < 


1 


Sin a — 


2 sin® X = 
sill® X = 

sin X 
X — 45°. 


1 — sin n 


1 — siu a 

a- 

1 

V 2“ 


2 sill® a' 

:= 1 . 


NoWROJt Padamji 
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Astronomical Prohlcms. 

1. Tlic ri^lit asccn.siou of the star Aldcliamn is (>7° 4(1', and 
its decUiuitioii 1G° 8' N.; it is required to find the latitude tiiid- 
louj>itude. 

Let E (i be the equator; K L tlie ecliptic; and S the star 
Aldeharau ; draw S V perpendicular on P Q. (See Fig. (>.) 

O n = right ascension, = 07° 40'. 

S 1.) ■= declination, = 10° 8'. 

L Q = P P' = ohlicjuity, ---- 23° 28'. 

Q 1) = 90° — R • A • = 22° 20'; and S P = 90° — dee. 
= 73° .^2'. 

'Phen, in the right-angled triangle S P V we have, 

R . cos S P V = cot S P . tan P V. 

tanPV = -‘''’^^‘’-= 10 + 9-9GCl.3Gj — 9-1012907 

cot 8 P 

10-r)048398. 

P V = 72° 38'. But P' • V = F P -h P V = 90° O'. 

sin SV = *11’9-5797772 + 9-9S2.').'i00 — 
10-^9-5023278. 

SV=21°21'. 

cos P'S = 9-0203805 4- 9-9089757 — 

i 0 8-9953022. 

1" S - - 8 1° 20' ; lat. of S - 5° 10'. 

Again, in the right-angled triangle S P'V we have, 

. ,, tan SA' . eot 8 P' V /. 

sin P \ =-— — ; therefore, 

eot S V'V = = 10 -1- 9-9975310 —9-5931705 

tan 8 V 

- 10-1013035. 

.-. S P'V — 21° 31'; long, of S — 08° 29'. 

2. 'Po a place having north latitude 52° 12' 35", when does 
the sun ri.se ami set, ami what are its rising and setting azimuths 
the sun’s deelinatiou being 10'- 0' 10"- 
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lift, A Z 1’ 1 ) 1 ' iIk; nicridiaii, iii which Z is the zciiilh, mid T 
the [)olc, and A S 15 the liorizoii. (Sec Fig. 6.) 

1’ H = the latitude of tlie |)lace, = 52° 12' 35". 

P S = !)0° — the sun’s declination ~ 90°— 16° 0' 46" — 73° 
59' 14". 

S P B = the liour angle, and S B = the azimuth. 

Then, in the right-angled triangle S P B, we have, 
cos SP B = ^ 10-1103177 + 9-4579730 

—- 10 = 9-5682907. 

.*. hour angle 111° 43'. But 15° make an hour, therefore 
111° 13'make 7h. 26m. 52s.; therefore 7h. 26m. .52s. is the 
time of the rising and setting of the sun. 

sin SB = == 9'9S28051 -h 9-9680274 — 

10^--- 9-9508328'. 

.-. azimuth =-- 6.3° 15'. 

• Now-uoji Padamji. 

Coi-i.EGE Division. 

Vernacular Essay. 

%?5’, 3^111 f 

5TRr rFrlcr^W^ afjfr K?3Tr- ^ W 
thiT gfJTR f 3(1?: 5Tr irpt spfi- ciwN’ 
= 115 ^ iir^qTtr 5Tfw 3f?^r 3(1^; jirwr- 

^qr wfR q iTRrerii rqR wr fq^qr 3Tqr q^ip w{[^\ 
+ojq('4i ^titf 5rqp?T 3(1?". sjTcn 311401 r^tit 
r^qr 3 trit ^qr qrirq ^qftr r^r Rpnf 

qp sfie' % qrit, snr&r sr sti ff?TrRRTqTt m- 

?qT qc iW ^RTPIPTR^ ?qtR, STRqr qqrqTOT, 

3(1101 jqNri srqa-^i wRrrR ^ t(inj^ f^qpair 

j(iT^ q idqi^ q(Fq qi^^ sircti q sr^iRiq^ f^cq- 
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^TR’^TT^r i'Itr; f ^1^^% w 3n^s5‘fncr,srr- 

qrit^ sT^rcTf 3it R'?T^ tf N^rRT ff?rr RT^ftcrr 
r-r?rr Rmr'rrFij ys^r ?roT ?■ w fs'fR'i'^r^r ar# 
? 5qT^ ?Rr>TNRr'Tr?i;=i # Pt^ \ to' f ftict ?irr=^qT stt^tr 
srr ?T?nTFiw ftrqrsrliqRj^ ?FiRr > 5 # # ^n^rr ^ 

3FPrraR ^ 3i;ii ?ftTr^-T w<T- 5'fiTr. ^- 

TRC r^?;-qT'TFiR f #r ^?cf% 
ewqr^r s^rri^r arTwr sr?: 3 tfw ^ 

fRT^r fR- arr'FT ^ Jjf^r srRtrrir^ OTcrr, sjrq'T 1-^- 
rn?rr tiT^^rr fr^ qpirq, gfe-qr^R I- % an# %3 r ^jcrt 
arrlcr 3#r arrm^p^ trq?rr ^ 3n=^f 
arm ^PF^TT fl^ ?Rfl, ^q?Tf aHcTCfT 3f|f% q 

f^rqsMr ar^ t qi?RfT% ^ ^ arr? r%r =trfr arrpr afjc 
ciT t Ffqr?? qj?7RT% itr Ifr ; c ?it^ awR 

^ iiw RT ?rfr^ r^?rr ^r?PT m- ffr, ’■ott- 

jof^ iTRr%qi sj^fpri qF?R tr aiR?- #Rr 

RPT Cr PqsTRr frr cr- jrf 
W fF anq?qT f^RT ?Ttr FTTFR^rr qiRf? #RRJr^ tq? q 3-- 
^ ariwR JTRffR, srrt qqFii jtrt art w 

ir^jTF iRRra' ai^ qRcT ai^rl fr arpruT aj-r#, arrqq 
^FTRRC afCTj^ f qj^rwT 3#t j^PTRr ppRRRr anq?jn' 
ajf'qqqFrRTRr FT^R arpi ajjq^jj ^lORi- ar^r 
arfl' # ir srr iriTpf am^Jir 

^TRPTR ?Rr?T srrtr I" RrrgT^r^nt qqrp ?cifg- 

# 5iT apROT art Ref: 3WT R&t 

qPHR, cR |- qRR P^RfR qRTRPPT afl^- r % 33T?:F- 
'qr^ Rsr iftit- tRi qfpf anl- ^ ^prit q sirtr 
Fw qjR r 3fr airq^rer srsrqR qg Frer^iR an|- 
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#f mr4 fJT3-fRT ffTT 

, 4:^^ ^TTPIT f^cTr % tTr?T4 StTfR" 

RTR'ws^?- srr R'RR ff?rf ig^ir ^ arffor cttr- 
t 4 j^'TFTf RT?T^4r4f\=r ar^q- ^rr?- 

wsrt fffH tT#rsr arrFT t^rcF^iT fs-R S'# iTr% 

^4rVfT ^ frrR wm 4f RiR^r fr anw r?-T¥rt it 

C/s. 'J 

Rs# art ^Rig’ 3rg^^ 3nf55' crgcrt fgpit^ rf?rr 

fw^ TUFT STRR art cT?t ^4 RTft- 5JT 

wrerr rt^R'rfFr rrcrr arrpr an 
3?gT ^ijr ftrrig- 3 t?fw rwt: 5?mrnr ^nr 4Rr^r% 
% 7IIR- ft |^Ji=r q'lfftcT, 3#r arr-fn Rgrtrc^ nan:, sn- 
'Tiwn argf# ft ^ ran^ n nar- 

rt^R ft 3fr3R qafe^yrf^ snr grraar an arNn narn 
nnsnnr ^ arriifr??- an nniF ft^nrg' ftnr ftmVnFt n nrn- 
4^ wn % 5 f;% I# rc'JF gnnin- fg^nfg' Rnr 
argnr f^irg- # n^ inffaj’ ffiit gfn^ 3#r gcrrnT% stnf 
rrarsy- nfw 3 ^ sTFipngn gm ans w Frt 

nritcr gg'^- m an g^n# ^ntn nfgg g^^n ^g 
j g^mggran nrFm nr an gfarirn ng rnr# nrrF nw 
rRTgggm^ gr55g:f^ ngigr ^rn qfggw ?n^ argnrcr 
ft g arigrfjg arr nrg^g g fnr^'fn nrgiFfgrrg f^nr g'^f 
artg f nr fgg narfg gfr^^ ctr ^nr nfrrnt qt 
g^rnm g Tgnr iqrfggtr nggin trtayn- fenrr fg^rn; 
gTFnr nrggf anan gqrnrg n 'pitk ?rr n w s'gn wg 
anpi g giF ^Fg ^r^gfgF nrin fcrng arrn % nn 
fgggg qf?rg grif- wnrfr nr^tn. nrg §ir^ nggf gnm 
gfg g>^ gagn nrgtg- qfc^ t % rtf •gnn?nr grgg 
nTqnrg mg? rrgi g- ngr, m\ niFR-gr sirgigigg sgg- 
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?m'cr 5rtr#pi gji If^-, rfr, arn^rr ^rr^- 

iTOTR^ qr^# anw^r w rifsr |- jin grr 

'•» ^ 0 t 

STTfJTf^^ ?rsrr^iTWTq:% arrq^ fr 

rf^TT ar^r^ q srp-^rr 

rnTr^r- srr ^cmr R'qJEr qRTcr TPfg-S: q ^- 

^qr ^FfR jfpr trffifrar^ qrrifT, 
?3 t w 2i3:=T qrfr^^ ?qr sfprr^ fq^rprrr- 
% 'cp^?! arf^ s^t'-qR ^-tt^?: wp 

^ ^qT?p?r arrl- ? wprt ^ arr?'- 

rrq#r ifr^-tr.^- 


Sansckit DiCI'AIITMknt. 

Sanscrit Essay (in Verse). 

^Rfrwqpqqt- 

s ii FTSRRRf^ ipq-- 

fRR^qcr 11 \ 11 ii iq^Jir 

?!q^:rRT ^Tirarrsrjrifq^: IR 11 cfsnr^ ii ^rrq^trfe^nTJ^qrfir- 
Srsq^f^tpr^n’ 11 arfpSR5TRM#r%^ 11 II 

^r=qiK+«ii{K'N HRt^cirrqcr: ii ^Rs^qf^ ci^jqq^ 
II a II ^ II iRrsRRriT?^ iqfiT%^fcrw= ll arq^pimf- 
T? qmiTrq’T^f^: 11 k ll qp^ri^ctcrRcr arr%R:^rfRqr ii 
5%r5iRf?T? 11 K 11 arwfR^R JTRirrfqqf 
crqTc 111%^ 11 aRfinrr rtPicRmr^f^ ll -a ll cR 7§ 
qfRqriTIT iT^nsTRqf^ 11 R%RW^# ^RrOT^f^iqr- 
q-s 11 ^ 11 qRTRqrRtf5i?q*rqfltfq5j^ ii crqqfjmRiq 
i'q'q%fa qrqeT! ll ll f^qurfl-^RR qrrcrq?qqcifs:cfr: ii 

^rgrqrsqrqiTRR! li \° ii [q?n»q[% 

qRcT! II qqq%f^q?R ii W ii 

qr72[rr5yfr4 rq?Tpqr i^iq^fq- 
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llelurn of Sfnifents in the Coller/e and Srhoo/ Dicivons of thn 


English Department, on 31.?# Deeemher IS'd. 

f Senior Class, under the Princip.al . 33 

g Junior Class, under ditto . 44 

S Normal Class, under ditto . 17 

t Senior Class, under the Professor of English Literature (i 

^ Junior Class, under ditto . <) 

g Freshman Class, under ditto . 20 

Senior Class, under the Professor of iMathematics . 7 

;5 Junior Class, under ditto . 7 

Freshman Class, under ditto . 29 

School Division . 287 


E'ames of the Students that left the Normal Class in 18;»4. 


Names of Stmlcuts. 

Place to which 
sent. 

Date of leaving- 
£ the College. 

Item arks. 

Gann Parazpe .. 
Tatyn Birwadkar. 

Karad . . 

SOiMareli 185-1. 


Sawant Wadi.. 

OolMay 1854. 
2 ()jjune 1851. 


Ufima Patankar .. 
Wyaukat Baba A- 

Dharwur 


•cliurva 

Batis Shirole.. 

20 July 1851. 


Sakharum Uishi. . 

Wai 

30 August 1854. 


Pandu Rede 

Yavale.. 

20 'September 1854. 


Gopal Shastri .. 

Ahinednaggar. 

20 Ditto. 


Shivram Khare .. 

Chakan 

12 October 1854. 


Rama Bhawe .. 

Phaltan 

20 Ditto. 


Narayan Sapre .. 
Narayan Shastri 

Vinchur 

20 November 1854. 


Sathe 

Malwan.. 

15 Ditto. 


Bhikatn Bhat .. 
Sadii Marathe .. 
Biilu Bhat Wai- 

Karad .. 

12 December 1851., 

Resigned. 

kar. 



Ditto. 


17 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

» 

OF THE 

filUNT MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

BOMBAY. 

NINTH YEAR.—SESSION 1854-55. 


Ei.-^TAl!LIsnMKNT OF PrOFF.SSOR.S DURING THE SESSION, 

Principaf, and Professor of Me¬ 
dicine . ;.... C. Moreuf,ad, M.D. (Abseii 

on sick certificate.) 

Acting ditto . J, rjsET, Esq. 

Professor of Chemistry and 
liotany . II. Giraud, M.D. 

Professor of Midwifery .W. C. (’oles, M.D. 

Professor of Surgery . J, Peet, Es<i. (.\eting Principa] 

and Professor of Medicine.) 

Acting ditto . G. II. Ballingall, M.D. 

Professor of Anatomy and Phy¬ 
siology, and Curator of the 

Museum . G. II. Bai.i.ingai.i., M.D. (Act 

iug Professor qf Surgerj’.) 

Acting ditto . J. H. Salvester, E|^. 

Professor of Medical Jurispru¬ 
dence .W. Camprelu, M.D. 

Professor of Materia Medica.. R. Haines, M.B. 

Professor^of Ophthalmic Surgery. II. J. Carter, Esq. 


1. The Ninth Session of the College was opened oi 

. , , „ • ths L5th of June 1854. Thi 

Opening of the Session. 

Introductory Address wa.s de 
livered by the Acting Principal. 







II 


* 

2. In former Reports, the desirability of increasing the 

number of Professorships, with 
■ PrUfZZI bringing the College 

under the regulations of the ex¬ 
amining l)odies of Great Britain, was much dwelt upon. 
The necessaiy sanction to effect this object was received 
from the Honorable the Court of Directors, just before the 
commencement of the Session. The arrangement of some 
of the Professorships has in consequence required modifi- 
liation. The chairs of Anatomy and Surgery, and of Che¬ 
mistry and Materia Medica, have been sejiarated, and one 
of Cj)hthahnic Surgeiy instituted. This seqiaration has led 
to an increase in the number of lectures upon those subjects, 
and to a more extended course of instruction in Botany, 
Practical Toxicology, and Operative Surgery. 

In carrying out the arrangements just noticed. Dr. Bal- 
lingall, the Curator of the Museum, has been apjiointed 
Professor of Anatomy and l^hysiology; Mr. Haines, who 
formerly officiated in the absence of Dr. Giraud, of Materia 
Mcdica; and Mr. Carter, the Acting Oculist, of Oph¬ 
thalmic Surgery. , 

3. Mr. Peele having resigned his appointment of Pro- 


Changes in the Professors. 


lessor of Midwifery, Dr. Coles, 
the Professor of Medical Juris¬ 


prudence, was nominaterl his successor, and the vacant chair 
of Medical Juris[)rudence was filled by Dr. Camjibcll. 

Dr. Morehead, the Principal of the College, left Bombay 
for Europe, on sick certificate, at the end of May. The 
Professor of Surgery, Mr. Peet, was appointed to act as 
Principal, and in the chair of Medicine; being succeeded 
in that of Surgery, by Dr. Ballingall. Mr. J. H. SylvestQi- 
was appointed to act as Pi'ofcssor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siologyj and Curator of the Museum. 
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Admisnion of Students. 


Numher of Pupils. 


4. Paring the course of the Ses*sion, arrangements have 

, , been made? by Government for 

Amalgamation of the ap~ 

pomtments of Medical Store- tbe amalgamation of the ^p-. 

keeper and Professor of Ma- pointments of Medical Store- 

teria J^iedica. i i t) /* •cn/r * 

keeper and J^roiessor ol M atena 

Medica; in consequence of which Mr. Impey temjiorarily 

succeeds to the latter office, and the connection of Mr. 

Haines with the College will, to the regret of his colleagues, 

cease. 

6. At the close of April 1854, twenty-four Candidates 

for admission into the College 
were examined ; of these eleven 
were found qualified. 

G. Twenty-nine Students, thirty-one Student-Appren¬ 
tices, eleven Warrant Officers 
and Hospital Assistants—in all 
seventy-one pupils, have attended for instruction during the 
Session. 

7. Since the date of the last Rc))ort, an important step 

in the advancement of Native 

Recognition of the College Education has been 

og the lioyal Vollege of Siir- 

effected, in the recognition of 
the College, by the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons of England, as one of its affiliated Schools 
for Medical Instniction. Further information upon this 
subject will be found in Appendix Z. 

8. In consequence of the separation of the chairs, no¬ 
ticed in the 2nd paragraph, the 
courses of lectures upon some 

of the subjects have been extended. 

• 9. The Acting Professor of Anatomy and Physiology” 

Mr. Sylvester, reports that the 
course of Anatomy and Physio- 


geo7is of England. 


Lectures. 


Anatomy and Physiology. 
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logy comprised 142 lectures: 12 of these treated of the 
proximate j)rincipleS and the minute anatomy of the tissues, 
, the. remainder were devoted to Descriptive Anatomy and 
Physiology. The physiological division of the course has, 
so far as'it has gone, been given with much minuteness; 
but it is anticipated, tliat in future Sessions it will be moi’e 
comprehensive and complete. 

10. Dr. Giuaud, the Professor of Chemistry, staies that 


Chemistry. 


the chemical lectures, and the 
instructions in Practical Che¬ 


mistry in the laboratory, have been conducted in all 
respects as in the preceding Session. 

11. Botany, of which Dr. Giraud is also the Professor, 

_ , has, however, been more fully 

Botany. . , . 

ti cated than in former Sessions; 

as will be seen by the following memorandum, with 

which Dr. Giraud Iras favoured me:—“ Hillierto, a limited 

number of botanical lectures have been deliveicd by the 

Professor of Materia Medica, in connection with that 

subject. This year, a sepai ate and .systematic course of 

Botany has been introduced into the College curriculum, and 

has been attended by the 2nd and 3rd Year Students. Two 

lectures were delivered, and one examination held, each 

week, from the 15th June till the 31st Octt.)ber; in all 3b 

lectures, the heads of which will be found in Aj)pcndix Q.” 

12. Instructions in Practical Toxicology were given 

„ , once a v/eek, from 1st November 

1 racttcaC ToxicoCoay, 

till 28th February, by the Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry, in the laboratory, to the 4th and oth 
Year Students, and to the 3rd Year Student-Apjirentices. 

13. Dr. Ballingall, the Acting Professor of Surgery, 

,, reports tluH. the course of Sur- 

kuryery. • , 'r, 

gcry consisted of 90 lectures. 


Practical Toxicology. 


Surgery. 
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which, deducting the 4 fornicily devoted to Ophthalmic 
Surgery, is an increase of 22 lectures. 'The original sylla¬ 
bus was preWy closely followed, hut many of the suhj(!«ts, 
and ])artieularly that of inflammation, and its pathological 
results, were more fully discussed, than in previous years. 

14. During the first half of the Session, two hours were 

wec^kly employcid in the dissect- 
ing-i'oom, in practising the most 

important oj)erations on the dead body. In A])))eiulix K 
will he found a list of the chief operations j)erl'oi nied hy 
(■ach senior Student. 

15. One lecture on Clinical Surgery was given weekly, 


Operative Surgery. 


Clinical Surgery. 


the I lospital aflijrdingahundant 
opportunity (()r this imjiortant 
study. 

1 have had much pleasure in witnessing the interest 
shown hy the Students during the Session in the accpiire- 
ment of d(!xterity in the ])erformance of surgical tiperations. 
This has been mainly due to the able and zealous manner 
in which they have been suj)erintc.nded by tlu^ l^rofirssor of 
Surgery, coujded, perha])s, with a stinudus given to the 
prosecution of this part of Surge*y, hy the successful per¬ 
formance by Dr. Ballingall of an unusual number of difficult 
oj)erations in the Jamseljee .Tejeebhoy JlospiUd. 

16. The course of Medicine has been conducted iis 

. nearly as possible in the manner 

Medwuie. . 

detaded m former lioports. 

108 lecthres have been given, besides a weekly (Jlinical 

lecture ; and examinations, both written and oral, have been 

periodically held. 

,17. Clinical Instruction in the llosjntal continues to 
* receive the same careful attisn- 
lion as in fijrniei Sessions, and 


Clinical Just ruction. 
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iias been conducted entirely upon the princijdes, and in the 
manner, so fully detailed in the Rej)ort for 1852-53. 
il8. The course of Medical J uris])nidence,'Dr. Cani])bcll 

, reports, has consisted of (i.3 

Medi''al Junsprudence. ‘ , , , ,, 

lectures, and the usual weekly 

examinations. 

Instead of 4, as in previous years, 6 lectures v'cre given 
on Insanity, and the better to become familiarised with the 
characters and symptoms of mental disorder, the Students 
])aid two visits to the. Lunatic Asylum at Colaba, wheroKi 
couple of hours on each occasion were devoted to Clinical 
instruction in the subject. With this, and one or two other 
unimportant exceptions, the ciourse has been conducted in 
close accordance with the ])rintcd syllabus of the former 
Professor. 


Materia Medica. 


ID. Uj)on the-subject of Materia Medica, 74 lectures 

were given, and 3() examinations 
beld. Mr. Haines states, that 
the order in whicdi the subjects have been treated is the 
same as in former years; but from the transference of tlie 
lectures on Botany to a distinct course, opportunity has been 
afhji’ded of entering, soniewhat more fully than before, into 
many of the details of the subject, jairticularly into the 
therapeutic aj>j)lications of the articles of the Materia Me¬ 
dica. The natural histoiy of the vegetable drugs has been 
more concisely treatc'cl, the botanical lectu)-es alfording a 
much more connected and efficient means of illustrating it. 
After the conclusion of the course, tw'o su])plcnicntary lec¬ 
tures were given on diet and regimen as therapeutic means, 
but there was not time to com])lete the subject, nor to enter 
u]K)n the consideration of other important agents, as elec¬ 
tricity, friction, blood-letting, acupuiicturc, &c. 

2()r The lectures and examinations upon Midwifery, and 
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tlie J)isease.s of Women and 
Midivifery and ^ (Jhildren, lufve been given in 
> accordance willi tlie |)rosf)ectiis 

of Uie ColI(;ge. Go lectures -were delivered, and 30 exami¬ 
nations held. Dr. Coles states :—“The only change from 
former years consisted in the diseases of ‘ the uniiupregnated 
state’ receiving a larger share of attention, whilst those 
of‘children’ were not solidly gone into. This mode of 
dealing with two subjects, associated with, but subordinate 
to Midwil'ery, seemed desirable in a class attending lec¬ 
tures upon Midwifery, and diseases of Women and (.'hil- 
dreu, for two consecutive Sessions. The Students have 
had, during the Session, an opportunity of w'atching the 
progress of some cases of ]\ atural Labour in the Obstetric 
Institution ; of witnessing the jicrformance of several im¬ 
portant operations in Midwifi'i'y; and of attending at the 
Female Dispen.sary.’’ An absti'act of admissions, &c. into 
the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Obstetric Institution, forms 
Ap))cndix L. 

21. Mr. Carter has favoured me with the following 

llcpoil of the Class of Oj)h- 
thalmic Surgery :— 

“ The course of Ophthalmic Surgeiy consisted of 2G 
lectui’cs, and 20 examinations, during which the anatomy 
of the eye and its ajijjendages was minutely described, and 
its physiology, so far as this I'elates to the understanding, 
and treatmeiit of ophthalmic aflections. 

“ Infldmmatioii s])ccially, and then generally, as re¬ 
gards the entire organ, was fully considered, and its tieat- 
ment, together with wounds of the eye and their treatment. 
The inflammatory affections of the superficial structures, 
and of the degp-scateil or internal structures, w ere severally 
described, and accompanied by their treatment lesjiectively. 


Ophthalmic Surfferi/. 



The morbid affections of the lids, and the malignant diseases 
of the eye, were d6scribed, with their treatment; and suc- 
ce^ssivcly those of the retina and optic media? Lastly, the 
diseases of the lachrymal apparatus, and their treatment, 
were described. 

“ All the operations which are chiefly preferred lor re¬ 
medying morbid alterations in the lids, and external parts 
of the eye, as well as those which are performed on the 
iris and lins, for the restoration of sight, were detailed ; and 
the course, generally, illustrated by diagrams, so far as the 
resources of the College would admit.” 

22. It will thus be seen, that the number of lectures 

^ , upon each subject, and the 

Lectures qwen in accord- •' 

ance unlh Curriculum for- arrangement of the several 

warded to Colleye of Sur- courses, are nearly in accord- 
• ance with the curriculum for¬ 

warded to the College of Surgeons, and which will be found 
in Appendix Z. 

23. Six Students presented themselves for “ First 

First Certificate Exanii- Examination Certificates”; of 

these, four were found qualified, 

viz:— 


llormusjce Eazunjee. A. D’Souza. 

Cursetjee Ibamjce. Bazunjee Rustomjee. 

24. The final (ixamination was conducted by Dr. Don (the 

r,- , 1 , • Govt. Examiner), Mr. Stovell, 

Diploma Examination. ’ ’ 

Dr. Arbuckle, and Mr. Mead. 
Three Candidates presented themselves for examination, 
viz. Mr. M. A. Misquitta, Ilormusjee Bazunjee, and Rus- 
tomjoc Merwanjee. They were all found qualified. 

25. Scholarships have been awarded to Cursetjee Fram- 

j j j-o T j I • jtic, Buriofjec Ardascer, Mr. A. 
Award of Scholarships, ■’ • • ’• 

M. Continho, Bazunjee Rus- 
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tomjee, Cowasjee Nowrojee, Juranadas Hurgovindas, Edul- 

jee Nesserwanjee, Manockjee Aderjcef, and Ramchundra 

Narrayen. • . 

20, The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Medical Prize was 

awarded by the Government 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Examiner to Mr. M. A. Mis- 
rrtze. 

. quitta. 

27. Five Warrant Officers have been examined. To 

- ^ four of these the Certificate of 
Warrant Medical Omeers. r 

Qualification tor promotion to 

the grade of Apothecary has been granted, viz. to Mr. 

Pollard, Mr. Almeida, Mr. Panton, and Mr. Carpenter. 

28. Five Student-Apprentices have been examined for 

„ , . . Certificates of Qualification ; 

Student-Apprentices, 

of these two were successful, 
viz. II. Washington, and S. Cavanagh. • 

It will be my pleasing duty to bring to the notice of the 
Medical Board the very satisfactory appearance made by 
tliese young men, in all the subjects in which they were 
examined. 


A less pleasing duty, however, will devolve upon me, 
of reporting to the same authority, that the conduct of the 
Student-Apjirentices attached to the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
I losjiital has not, during the Session, been characterized by 
that propriety and regularity which young men in tlieir 
position should feel a pride in exhibiting. There are, in¬ 
deed, many amongst them, whose propriety of demeanour 
and atteiltion to their studies have been very praiseworthy; 
but at the same time, I do not think they have always 
shown that interest in restraining their lounger fellow 
Apprentices from the commission of acts of imprudence 
which, .from their age* and respectability, might have been 
anticipated. 


3« 
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Willoughby Prise. 


29. The Buraes Medal, presented by the Masonic 

„ Brethren of Bombay, has been 

Burnes Medal. . 

' awarded to H. Washington. 

30. The Willoughby Prize, of Rs. 300, has been again 
offered for competition, but I 
am sorry to say no competitors 

have appeared. . 

I have reason to believe, that the absence of competitors 
for this prize has arisen from a misapprehension of the 
terms upon which it is to be awarded ; and that under the 
explanation which has now been given, it will not be per¬ 
mitted to continue over the next year without competition. 

31. The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Obstetric Instihition 

„■ T T ■ ji has, during the Session, been 

ifir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy ’ o 

Obstetrie Institution. the means of affording relief in 

several cases of difficulty. Tire 
applicants for admission into that Institution, however, 
although more numerous than in preceding years, have been 
comparatively few in number. 

32. Some valuable additions have been made to the 
Museum, consisting for the 
most part of a collection of wax 

models, prepared by Mr. Tomes, of Guy’s Hospital, and 
forwarded by the Honorable Court of Directors. Prepara¬ 
tions have been put by the Acting Curator, Mr. Sylvester, 


Museum. 


and contributions have been received from Medical Ofticers 
in different parts of the Presidency. Some progress has 
also been made in the formation of a Catalogue, and many 
of the sjiecimcns have been systematically numbered. 

33. In th^last Report, notice was taken of the advan- 

College Compound. 

departmehts of Materia Medica 
and Potany, by the well-arranged cultivation of a part of 
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tlie College compound. This suggestion was brought 
before Government by the Board of Education, but it 
was found thht there were difficulties in the way of carrying • 
out the object desired. 

34. It is with much gi-atification that I am able to 

/-r ^ n 11 nT j- 1 report that the Grant College 

Grant College Medical * . . . ® 

Society. ’ Medical Society continues to be 

conducted, as heretofore, with 
spirit and success. Abstracts of some of the papers read 
before the Society have been deemed of sufficient value to 
receive a place in the “ Transactions of the Medical and 
Physical Society of Bombay.” 

I regret, however, that the Vaccination Committee of the 
Society (the formation of which was noticed in the last Re¬ 
port) has not as yet achieved much good. The sanguine 
hoj)e expressed by my jnedecessor, that'“ the Graduates of 
the College are so im})ressed with the importance of Vacci¬ 
nation to the welfare of their countrymen, that the difficulties 
which liave arisen will serve merely to strengthen their 
energy, and quicken their zeal,” will not, I think, be rea¬ 
lized. On the contrary, I fear that the almost insuperable 
difficulties they have had to contend with have damped their 
ardour, and that a fresh stimulus to renewed exertion will be 
necessary before any great amount of good will be effected. 

35. In consequence of the changes which became 

„ . . , ,, _ , necessary upon the addition to 

Revision of the Regula- ■' * 

tions of the College. the number of Professors, it 

was desirable that the College 
Regulations should be revised. This was effected with 
much care by my predecessor, just before his departure for 
Europe. The new Code, having received the sanction of 
the Board of Education, and of Government, is printed in 
Appendix A A. 



xil 

36. In conclusion, I have much pleasure in expressing 
my thanks to my Colleagues for their cordial co-operation 
in «verytliing comiectcd with the welfare of tlie Institution. 

JOHN PEET, 

Acting Principal, Gi-ant Medical College. 
Bombay, April, 1855. 
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APPENDIX C. 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

SESSION 18.54-55. 


SUMMER TERM. 

From 15</t June to ls< November. 

LECTURES. 


} 


. at 2 
I at 11 


On Thursday the ,15tli June, the Introductory Lcctur 
delivered by Mr. Pcct, at 11 o’clock. 

Anatomy. f Monday 

Mr. J. n. Sylvester . < Wednesday 

L Saturday 

Chemistry. / Tuesday 

Dr. H. Giraud .\ Thursday 

Physiology. 

Mr. J. H. Sylvester .Tuesday 

Materia Medica. / Monday 

Mr. R. Haines . \ Wednesday 

Botany. / Monday,. . 

Dr. II. Giraud .\ Wednesday 

Principles and Practice f Monday .. 

OE Medicine. < Wednesday 

Mr, J. Feet .*.. L F riday .. 

Surgery. f Tuesday 

Dr. G. Batlingall .< Thursday 

1. Friday .. 

Ophthalmic Surgery. 

Mr. U, J. Carter .Friday .* 

Midwifery. f Monday ,. 

Dr. rU. C. Coles . ^Wednesday 


e will he 


at 1 p. M. 


at 12 o'clock. 


P. M. 
A. M. 


at 12 o’clock. 


at 2 p. M. 


at 1 p. M. 


..at II 
I- at 3 


A. M. 
P. M. 
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•VlEDTCAr. JrmspnuDENCE. f Tuestlav. \ , o „ ^ 

l)i- W. Campbell .\ Tliws'lny .• ■ i 

CliNICAI, SuiUiERY. 

Dr. O. liaUimjnll .Tuesday. at 1 i a. me 

Clinical Medicine. 

Mr. J. Peet . Thursday . at 1 > a. m. 


Practical Chemistry. 

Dr II. Giraad . 

Oi'ERAfivE Surgery. 
Dr. G. BallinyaU . 


.. Friday .... from 11 to I o’clock. 


HOSPITAL ATl'ENDANCE. 


Clinical Medical Tigard . Daily, at 7 A. M. 

Clinical fhiryical Ward . Do. at 8 a. m. 

Clinical Midwifenj Ward . Do. at 4 i>. m. 

Dispensary Practice . Do. at 8 a. m. 


The 1st and 2nd Year Students will attend the Hospital daily 
at 7 A. M. in rotation, for periods of two months, and \vill be 
engaged in corapouadiiig and dispensing Medicine. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Anatomy. 

Chemistry. 

Materia Meuica. 

Botany . 

Physiology . 

Surgery . 

Ophthalmic Surgery. 

Medicine . 

Medical Jurisprudence. . 
Midwifery. 


Friday, at .3 p. m. 
Saturday, at 11 a. m. 
Saturday, at 3 p. m. 
Saturday, at 12 o’clock. 
Thursday, at 2 p. m. 
Wednesday, at 12 o’clock. 
Saturday, at 11 a. m. 
Saturday, at 2 p. m. 
Saturday, at 3 p. m. 
Friday, at 3 i*. m. 


In addition to the regular Examinations by the Professors in 
Anatomy and Physioloyy, and Materia Il^diea, Examinations 
will be hdld in Materia Medica at 11a. m., ou Tuesdays and 
Thursdays; in Anatomy at 3 p. m., on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays ; and in Physioloyy at 3 p. m., on Mondays 
and Wednesdays. 

During the hours wfcen not engaged in the Lecture-room, tlie 
Students will be occupied in reading and note-taking in the 
Reading-room. 
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WINTER TERM. 

From Is/ November to XUlh March. 

’’fhe Lectures and Examinations will be on tl>e same days and 
at the sarpe hours as during the Summer Term, witli the excep¬ 
tion that there will not be any Lectures upon Ophthalmic Sur¬ 
gery and Uotany, those subjects being finished in the Summer 
'Term. Practical Toxicology will be taught in the Laboratory 
every Monday, from 11 to 1 o’clock. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 

The Dissecting Season will be from the 1st November to the 
loth March. 

1. Each Junior Student will be expected to study, practically, 
during this period, under the superintendence of the Professor 
of Anatomy and his Assistant, the Anatomy of the Ligaments, 
Musc-lcs', and the principal Blood-vessels and Nerves. 

2. Each Senior Student who has not passed the First Certi¬ 
ficate Examination will, in like manner, be expected to examine 
fully and carefully, the Anatomy of the Arteries, Nerves, 
Viscera, and the more important Surgical regions. 

3. 4 th, .'ith, and (ith Year Students will be expected to study, 
under the su{)erintendencc of the Professor of Surgery, the vari¬ 
ous Surgical regions, and to connect with such examiuatiou the 
performance of Surgical operations. 

4. To ensure a compliance with these Regulations, a Regis¬ 
ter will be" regularly kept by the Professors of Anatomy and 
Surgery, according to a prescribed form. These Registers will 
be laid before the Examiners at the First Certificate and Final 
Examinations. 

5. A Roll.wilUje called iu the Dissecting-room at 11, 2, 
and 4 o’clock. 

6. During the Winter Season, the 2nd and 3rd Year Students 
will only attend those Examinations in Anatomy and Physiology 
which are held on Thursday and Friday. 

ROLL-CALLS. 

The'College hours are from JO a. m. to 4 r. m. A Boll-call 
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will lake place before (be cniiimeneement of eacli Leeturft niitl 
Kxatiiiiinliijii, as well as in the Clinical Wmils. 


From the Ifith March to the IStli April, the Kxnminafioiis 
will be held for Diplomas, Ilouours, and the Classifieanuii of the 
Students. 


Order of the Jieetures and Examinations during the T)ng. 


1 

11 to 12 A. M. 

12 to 1 J% M. 

1 

1 to2 P, M. 

2 to 3 l\ M. 

3 to 4 1*. M. 

Monday. 





MidnlA*ry. 

Jidftiniuttfitut. 

Tl'nSDAY. 

rilnicul SurRcry. 

Kvnnihtftt'ion 
Muterin Mi dictt. 

Chemistry. 

Surgery. 

Physiology. 

Jur^irinir-iice. 

A inf/in/t i/. 

\VKUNI!fil»AA 

Mutoriu HHica. 

lloltiiiy. 

K-rnmiuntiou 

Sit.rtjcr!/, 

Anatom}. 

MoJicinc. 

Miihviffiy. 

TCrttmindtion 

]*/lf/Htill(h/l/. 


f.'Hiucal Modicinf 

l^jutintnafton 
Matcfiti Mtultfu. 

Chemistry. 

OjK'ralivp 

Siii-fc-crr. 

Surgery. 

Exominaf i<m 
IMi) hiology. 

Mcrlicul 

.ruris|iru(li')icc. 

Aimtuhii/. 

FllIDAY. 

I'ractical 

Choiuistry. 

Oplithuhnic 
Hurt'pry. i 

Practical 

Chemistry. 

Surgfly. 

Moiiielne. 

Examination 

Anatomy. 

Ertti/ihittfion 

M/thri/'fff/. 

Saturday. 

• 

ExaminnUon 

t'licmistry. 

Examination 

OpUtliulmic 

Surgery. 

Examiimtlon 

Uutany. 

Anatomy. 

1 

Examination 

Medicine. 

Examination 

Medical 

: Juris|)riidcnce. 

1 Examination 

1 Materia Medica. 

1 ErttinhiatiOH 

A nntfouf/. 


John Feet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 






















APPENDIX D. 


Ahxtract of Roll-calls of Students, for the Session 18.54-55. 


Namks. 


M. A. Misqnitta . 

lliistomjfe Mcrwaiijcc 

Henry Home. 

llorniusjee Bnziinjce... 

A. M. Coiitinlio . 

]?nrjoijee Ardn.scer . 
Hticerajram Dulputrain 
('ooverjee Dorabjee ... 

Angelino de Souza. 

Cursetjee Fratnjee. 

Cowasjee Nowrojee ... 
Bazuiijee lliistotnjce.. 
Jumnadas IJiirgovindas 
A. P. B’Andrade .... 
Rustonijee Cowasjee ... 

Bhicajec -Ainroot . 

Wanion Wdsoodave ... 
llatnchnndra Narrayen 
Eduljce Nesserwanjee 
Jejeebhoy Bazunjee ... 
Anundrao Wasoodave 

Hurry Vishnoo .. 

Burjorjee Fratnjee. 

Pestonjee Muncherjee 
Pestonjee Bomanjee ...» 
Manockjee Aderjee .... 



<0 

> 

«s 

at 

1-4 

u 

% 

o 

No. of 

Holl- 

calb. 



78 

so 




8 

4G 

54 



.5 

15 

IGG 

I8G 



2 

7 

35 

44 




8 

14 

22 


;>ioci 


m 

12 

47 




2 

6 

8 



2 

18 

24 

44 



.3 

1 

22 

2G 



G 

24 

Go 

95 


^1402 

2 

179 

299 

480 



1 

• • . 

9 

10 



« • • 

1 

». . 

1 





1 

1 


^>827 

3 

8 

14 

25 



2 

9 

12 

23 




« • • 

25 

25 



... 

... 

3 

3 



1' 

24 

25 

49 




2 

. . 

2 


;>597 

2 

3 

15 

20' 



. . • 

2 

. . 

2 




, , , 

1 

1 



H 

2 

5 

7 

— 



John Pebt, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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John Petit, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX F. 


A bstract of Roll-calls of Student-Apprentices, for the 
Session 1854-56. 


Names. 

Absent. 

Leave. 

JU 

Total. 

No. of 
Roll- 
cbIIn. 

S. Cavanagli. 


19 

12 

36 



H. Washington. 


8 

94 

102 



P. Pinto. 


2 

44 

46 


^►1061 

- 

C. Stephens . 

22 

4 

83 

m 


1). O’Neil. 

4 

'12 

66 

82 



J. Kinlock. 


1 

79 

80 



J. Sylvester . 


31 

131 

102 



Pnndoo Chowan. 



1 

1 



W. Wilson. 

17 

10 

143 

170 



Klla])ah Lingoo. 

8 

16 

54 

77 


^1126 

J. Neil . 

6 


186 

192 



It. L. McLean. 

6 

1.3 

57 

76 



J. 11. Bedford . 

le 

127 

■eQ 

333 



K. McGeoch. 

32 

23 

32 

87 



J. C. Shaw .. 

1.5 

2 

133 

150 



It. Rotchell . 

29 

16 

140 

185 



Mahadoo .Toglakur. 

1 

3 

15 

19 



J. Edmonds . 

15 


7 

22 



W. Wright. 

9 

10 

26 

45 



Wisram Ramjee. 






639 

P. Smith .. 

27 

7 

69 

103 



Shaik Cassim. 

9 

2 

43 

54 



R. Cox. 

65 

9 

75 

149 



J. Teaman. 

60 

5 

84 

149 

1 



John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX G. 


Return of Warrant Medical Officers and Hospital Assist¬ 
ants who have attended the College during the Session 
1854-56. 


e 

Names. 

Rank. 

Date of joining the 
College. 

1 

J- TiftWffirif'ft. 

Stftwnnl. 

25 th October 18.04. 

2 

C. R. McMorris .. 

Assistant Apothecary. 

16th August 1853. 

3 

Sewappa Nursing.. 

1st Hospital Assistant 

16th July 1854. 

4 

Vincent Amor.... 

Ditto. 

15th June 1853. 

5 

J. D. Rozario.... 

Ditto. 

15th June 1852. 

6 

Crustnajee Dumajee 

Ditto. 

14 th Sept, 1854. 

7 

F. Lobe '.. 

2nd Hospital Assistant. 

15th June 1853. 

8 

W. Walker. 

Ditto. 

15th June 1854. 

9 

Ramjee Mangrakur 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

10 

Gungajee Nursoo.. 

Ditto. 

29th July 1^54. 


Arjoon Govind ... 

. Ditto. 

15th June 1854. 


JOHI»- Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College, 













APPENDIX H. 


NUMBERS IN ATTENDANCE IN THE COLLEGE, 


Students. 

Remained at the close of last Session . 18 

Admitted at commencement of this Session. 11 


Total.... 29 

Student-Apprentices’. 

Remained at the close of last Session . 19 

Admitted at commencement of this Session. 12 

Total.... 31 

Warrant Officers and Hospitau Assistants. 


Number attending during the Session . 11 

Grand Total. 71 


John Feet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX I. 


STATEMENT OF THE NUMBERS ATTENDING THE 
SEVERAL COURSES OF LECTURES. 

Anatomy. 

Students. 20 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants. 11 

Student-Apprentices . 20 

Total.... 57 

■ Chemistry. 

Students. 20 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants. 11 

Student-Apprentices . 12 

Total.... do 

Materia Meoica. 

Students .’. 9 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants. 11 

Student-Apprentices. 12 

Total.... 32 

Physiology: ' 

Students.!. 9 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants. 4 

Student-Apprentices ..^... 14 

Total...27 















Principles and Prautice of Medicine. 

Students....*.. 12 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants. ,4 

Student-Apprentices . 19 

Total.... 3^ 

f 

SuRGERV. 

Students. 12 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants.. 4 

Student-Apprentices. 18 

Total.... 34 

Midwifery. 

Students . 9 "* 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants. 4 

Student-Apprentices ..'.•.. 5 

Total.... 18 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

Students. 9 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants. 3 

Student-Apprentices. 3 

' Total,... 17 

Ophthalmic Surgery. 

Students. 9 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants. 

Studenf-Apprenticcs . 5 

Total... 14 

John Peet, 

•Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. • 
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Nasies OP Diseases. . . Remarks. 


^XU 
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Total.... i ^1 200! 30' 236 

John Peet, 

Acting Professor of Medicine, Grant Medical College. 




























Note of the Principal Classes of Diseases treated in tlie 
Jamsetjee Jefeehlioy Hospital, from April 1854 to 
3 I 5 / March 1865. 

Admissions, 5,.'560. Deaths, 902. 


Cl.ASSKS OF DiSEASF.S. 

a 

0 

a 

rs 

Deaths. 

Fevers. 

fit 7 

CO 

Eruptive Fevers, chiefly Small-pox . 


21 

Diseases of the Liver. 

60 

27 

Dise-ases of^he Stomach and Bowels., 

882 

.320 

Cholera, Epidemic. 

2,32 

151 

Diseases of the Bruin. 

120 

20 

Dropsies. 

(iv'J 

20 

Rheumatic Affections.* . 

409 

Venereal Affections, and Diseases of the Genital 



Organs. 

500 

3 

Abscesses and Ulcers. 

467 

,31 

Wounds and Injuries. 

501 

1.3 

Diseases of the Lungs. 

29.3 

90 

Diseases of the Eve. 

49 


Diseases of the Skin . 

199 

17 

Other diseases, including Poisoning by Arsenic, 



Datura, Opiui^J and Cases of Parturition.. .. 

705 

120 

Total.. .. 

.5,560 

902 


John Peet, Assistant Surgeon, 
Acting Surgeon, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital. 
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Note of the Principal Ctasses of Diseases treated at the 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital Dispensaries, from 
April 1854 March 1855. 


Diseases. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children 

Total. 

Fevers. 

1,519 

482 

543 

2, .54 4 

Affections of the Stomach and 
Bowels . 

797 

34(i 

395 

1,538 

Affections of the Air Passages ,. 

414 

1.55 

295 

8G4 

1,118 

Rheumatic Affections. 

8G6 

219 

3 

Venereal Affections. 

737 

49 


78G 

Skin Diseases. 

1,473 

2G0 

482 

2,215 

Uterine Diseases. 


139 

• • 

139 


Total Number treated at the Dispensaries, arranged accord¬ 
ing to Caste and Sex. 


Caste. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children 

Christians . 

7lt 

3,592 

4,050 

1,211 

209 

703 

745 

732 

2,431 


Mussulmans. 

Hindoos. 

Parsces. 

Children of both sexes, under 7 years of 

Rge... 

Total.... 

, Grand Total.... 

9,569 

2,389 

2,431 

14,389 


John Peet, Assictant Surgeon, 
Acting Surgeon, Jamsetjee Jejeebho'y Hospital. 
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Contused. 8 3 2 3r Two died of tetanus, one of meningitis. 

Incised . 3 2 1 

„ of Throat ....32..! 

Punctured|Of Abdomen 1 ,, 5 Protrusion of omentum.* 
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Table of Capital and Mindf Operations performed in pre¬ 
sence of, or by the Students, during the Session 1854-55. 


„ Amputation of Tliigli .... 

Ititto of Leg. 

Ditto , at Ankle-joint (Sync's)... 
Ditto at Tarsus (Chopa'rt^ ■...; 

Ditto of Arm ... 

Ditto of Forearm.. 

Ligature of common Carotid Artery ... 

Lithotomy . 

Excision of Lower Jaw (partial). 

S«trangulated Inguinal riernia . 

Excision of Hyi)ertroj)hied Scrotum ... 

Removal of Tumours . 

Ditto of Warts and Condyloraata 

Ditto of Nail, for Onychia. 

Ditto of Calculus from Urethra ... 
Ditto of Foreign Itodics from Nose. 
Ditto of Polypus of Nose and Ear . 

Ditto of Necrosed Hone. 

Opening Abscesses and Whitlows. 

Passing Catheters and Sounds .. 

Extraction of Teeth . 

Tapping Ilydroeelo .. 

Amputation of Fingers and Toes . 

Excision of Ilcj-morrhoids. 

Ditto of Metacar|ial Bone of Thumb 

Punchiring Ganglion. 

Circumcision. 

Slitting Prepuce ...tH 

Dividing Fricnum of Prepuce. 

Reducing Paraphymosis. 

IiKusing Carbuncle. 

Piwaceutcsis Abdominis . 

Ditto Thoracis. 

Ligature of Nmvus. 

0)>eration for Anchyloblephoron . 

Division of Cicatrix of Burn..... 

Venesection...... 

Reducing Dislocation of Lower Jaw.,. 

Ditto Strangulated Hernia. 

Division of Tendo Achillis (club-foot) .. 

'Trephining .... 

Rhiuoplastic Operation. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.'1 

3 

4 
1 
8 
2 
2 

3 
2 

4 
(! 

176 

136 

145 

67 

!) 

4 

1 


Total.. 


2 

3 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

. 1 
2 
1 
1 


606 


t 

G. R. Ballingall, 
Acting Professor of Surgery. 
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Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX N. 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The Annual Examinations at the Grant Medical College will 
commence on Saturday the 10th March, and be conducted in 
the following manner:— 

I. — Examination of Candidates fok "First Examina¬ 

tion” Certificates. 

Saturday, 10/A March. —Practical Anatomy. 

Monday, \2th. —Written examination in Anatomy, and in 
Physiology. 

Tuesday, 13M.—^Written examination in Chemistry. 

Wednesday, lAth. —Oral examination in Anatomy. 

Thursday, \ftth. —Written examination in Materia Medica. 
Friday, 16M.—Oral examination in Chemistry. 

Saturday, \7th, —Oral examination in Materia Medica, and in 
Botany. 

Monday, \9th, —Oral examination in Physiology. 

Tuesday, 2Qth. —Practical Chemistry, and Pharmacy. 

II. —Examination of Candidates for the Diploma of 

Graduate, conducted by the Government Exa¬ 
miner and Assessors. ^ 

Wednesday, 21st March. —Operative Surgery. 

Friday, 2Zrd. —Written examination in Medicine. 

Saturday, 24th. —^Written examination in Surgery, and Ophthal¬ 
mic Surgery. • 

Tuesday, 27<A.—Oral examination in Medicine, 

7* 



Wednesday, 2^th, —Oral examination in Surgery, and Ophthal¬ 
mic Surgery. 

Friday, —Written examination in Midwifery. 

Saturday, 31«<.—Written examination in Medical Jurispru¬ 
dence. 

Tuesday, April Srd. —Oral examination in Midwifery. 
Wednesday, Ath, —Oral, and Practical examination in Medical 
J urisprudeucc. 

Examinations in the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, in Clinical 
Medicine, and in Clinical Surgery, were commenced in February. 

III. —Examination of Coli.ege Studf.nts. 

1«^ and ‘2nd Tear Students. 

Saturday, lOtA March. —Practical Anatomy. 

Monday, 1 2th. —Written examination in Anatomy, and in Phy¬ 
siology. 

Tuesday, \^th. —^Written examination in Chemistry. 

Wednesday, \Ath. —Oral examination in Anatomy. 

Thursday, —^Written examination in Materia Mcdica. 

Friday, Idth .—Oral examination in Chemistry. 

Saturday, 17th .—Oral examination in Materia Medica, and 
Botany. 

Monday, lOth. —Oral examination in Physiology. 

Tuesday, 20M.—Practical Chemistry, and Pharmacy. 

* and Ath Tear Students. 

Friday, 2Zrd .—Written examination in Medicine, and in Sur¬ 
gery. 

Saturday, 2Ath. —Written examination in Midwifery, and in Me¬ 
dical Jurisprudence. 

Friday, 30th .—Oral examination in Medicine, and in Surgery 
and Ophthalmic Surgery. 

Saturday, 31sf.—Oral examination in Midwifery, and in Me¬ 
dical Jurisprudence. 

The 3rd Year Students who do not present themselves for 
examination for “ First Examination” Certificates, will be exa- 



mined in Anafcmy, Physiology, Mid Materia Medina, with the 
2 nd Year Students. 


IV. —Examination of Student-Apprentices. 

and 2nd Tear Student-Apprentices. 

Tuesday, VMh March. —Anatomy, and Physiology. 
Tlmrsday,’\!ith. —Chemistry, and Materia Medica. 

Friday, 23rd. —Medicine, and Surgery. 

3rd Year Student^Apprentices. 

Saturday, IQth March. —Practical Anatomy. 

Tuesday, \3th. —Oral examination in Anatomy, and Physio¬ 
logy- 

Wednesday, \Ath. —Written examination in Materia Medica. 
Thursday, \3th. —Oral examination in Chemistry, and Materia 
Medica. 

Saturday, Mth. —Written examination iu Medicine, and in Sur¬ 
gery- 

Tuesday, 20th. —Practical Chemistry, and Pharmacy. 
Wednesday, 21«#.—Operative Surgery. 

Friday, 23rd. —Oral examination in Medicine. 

Wednesday, 2Slh, —Oral examination in Midwifery. 

Friday, 30th. —Oral examination in Surgerj\ 

Saturday, 3lst. —Oral examination iu Medical Jurisprudence.- 

V.—Examination of Warrant Medical Officers. ** 

Friday, 23rd March. —Anatomy, and Physiology. 

Saturday, 2Ath. —Chemistry, and Materia Medica. 

Friday, 30th. —Medicine, and Surgery. 

Saturday, 3lst. —Midwifery, and*Medical Jurisprudence. 

Hospital Stewards, Assistant Apothecaries, and Native Hos¬ 
pital Assistants, desirous of undergoing the Examination contem¬ 
plated in the 35th Article of the Government Order dated 2ud 
April 1851, are requdSted to give in their names to the Principal 
before the 20th of March. 



From these examinations mil be awarded the €arnae, Farish, 
Anderson, and Feid^ Scholarships; Sir Jamsetjee Jyeebhoy 
Annual Prize to the Students of the College ; and the Burnes 
Medal to the best 3rd Year Student-Apprentice. The Willough¬ 
by Medical Prize of Rs. 300 will be awarded in the first week 
of April. Candidates are referred to the Government Notifica¬ 
tion dated October 24th, 1854. 


The Examinations on each day will commence at 11 o’clock 
A. M., and the attendance%f Medical Gentlemen, and others 
interested in Medical Education, will be acceptable. 

J. Don, M.D., 
Government Examiner. 


J. Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
Bombay, March lof, 1856. 



Scheme of the Grant College Examinations, Session 1854-55. 





APPENDIX O. 


FIRST CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

1 . Suppose the ])harynx opened in its median line “behind, 
and its raucous membrane removed—describe the parts- you 
would sec, and include the interior of the larynx in your de¬ 
scription. 

2. What is the strticture of the rectum and its muscles ? Give 
minutely its relation to surrounding parts, and mention from 
whenee its supply of blood is derived. 

3. W'hat are the nerves derived from the lumbar plexus, and 
what parts are supplied by them ? 


1. What changes does the mucous membrane of the small 
intestine undergo during digestion in that tube ? 

2. Contrast the respiratory membrane of man with that of 
a bird, and a fish. Mention through what membrane the inter¬ 
change of gases takes place. 

3. State what are the functions of the cerebellum. Illus¬ 
trate them- by experiments, comparative anatomy, and patho¬ 
logy j and include the objection to the celebrated theory of 
Gall. 

J. H. S-^LVESTER, 

Acting Profeisor of Physiology. 

Monday, March \2th, 185.5. 



Chemistry. 


1. Ill a given specimen of impure air, how-would you deter¬ 
mine the quantity of carbonic acid and of sulphuretted hydrogen 
which it might contain ? 

2 . Mention and e.vplain some of the natural pl’enomena 
which depend both on the radiation and convection of caloric. 

3. Whjt are the alkaline earths ? How may they be distin¬ 
guished from all other substances, and from each other ? 

4. Explain the phenomena of the alcoholic and acetous fer¬ 
mentations, with the relations that subsist between grape sugar, 
alcohol, and acetic acid. 

Herbert Giraiid, 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Tuesday, March \Zih, I85o. 


M.ateria Medica. 

1 . Give the leading characteristics, botanical and chemical, 
of the cruciferae. Mention the kinds of products yielded by the 
officinal species ; the uses and applications of the latter in medi¬ 
cine and dietetics, 

2. Describe the mode of preparing nitrate of silver. To what 
adulterations is it subject, and how may they be detected ? 
Mention its therapeutic applications. 

3. Point out the distinctions between tonics,.stimulants, and 
irritants. Mention such tonics as may occur to you, and specif^ 
briefly the differences in their respective modes of action, and 
the chief forms of disease to which each is more particularly 
applicable. 

4. How is chloroform prepared ? Describe its physical and 
chemical properties, and the means of estimating Jits purity ; its 
effects and uses, and the precautions to be taken in its employ¬ 
ment. 

Bobert Haines, 

Professor of Materia Medica. 


Thursday, March \5th, 1855. 



Botany. 

1. What are the’^distinctiTe anatomical characters of the 
great natural divisions of the vegetable kingdom ?' 

2. WJiat are the chief physiological relations of plants to the 
air and the soil in which they grow ? 

Herbert Giraud, 
Professor of Botany. 


Thursday, March \5th, 1855. 
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APPENDIX P. 


REPORT OF THE FINAL EXAMINATION BY THE 
GOVERNMENT EXAMINER. 

To W. Hart, Esquire, 

Secretary to Government, General Department. 

Sir, 

The Final Examination of Candidates for the Diploma of 
Graduate of the Grant Medical College having been completed 
yesterday, I have the honour to submit a ifeport of the proceed¬ 
ings, for the information of Government and the Board of Edu¬ 
cation. 

2. The Examinations were conducted, in accordance with the 
Regulations of the College, by myself, assisted by three Assessors 
appointed by Government, Surgeons Stovell and Arbuckle, and 
Assistant Surgeon Mead, and by the Principal and Professors ; 
and the manner I shall proeecd to describe. 

3. The Clinical Examinations in Medicine aYid Surgery w e^e 
commenced after my appointment as Government Examiner, on 
the 24th February, and continued every alternate day till the 10th 
of March, from 7 till 9 o’clock a. m. Fresh cases, as they were 
received into Hospital, were presented to the Candidates; the 
origin, progress, and treatment of the diseases were recorded; 
and generally the diagnosis was most correct, and the prescrip¬ 
tions appropriate. In M ediciue, cases of fever, intermittent and 
remittent, with coi^lications, pneumonia, hepatitis, diarrhoea 
^d dysentery, dropsy, &c. came under observation ; while in 
Surgery, cases of fracture, simple and compound, wounds, ulcers 
of different kinds, retention of urine, &c. were daily recorded. 

8 * 
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The. diaries in both Medicine and Surgery were most satis¬ 
factorily kept, and in the treatment of cases in the latter, 
opportunities of bandaging and dressing were taken advantage 
of,‘and performed with dexterity. 

4. Op the 20th March, the Candidates performed in the 
dissecting-room some of the capital operations in Surgery. Each 
took up a principal artery, the common carotid, the subclavian, 
or the external iliac ; performed an amputation at the shoulder 
joint, the flap operation at the thigh or leg ; and all performed 
the lateral operation of lithotomy. They were all successfully 
performed, without an exception, and clearly showed (with previ¬ 
ous dissections that I had witnessed) the knowledge of the 
Candidates in Surgical Anatomy, and in Operative Surgery. 

5. On the 23rd, written questions in Medicine, and on the 
24th in Surgery, were submitted, as per papers marked A and 
B, with the usual precaution of seclusion from access to books, 
and communication with each other. The questions were given 
at 11 A.M., and at 5 <t>.M. answers were returned, creditably show¬ 
ing their knowledge of the subjects treated of. On the 27th 
a searching oral examination in Medicine, and on the 28th in 
Surgery, took place. The former embraced the subject of fevers, 
inflammation, the principal diseases of the three great cavities,— 
the head, the chest, and the abdomen,—the diseases of the nervous 
and circulating systems, &c.; in Surgery, wounds, fractures, 
simple and compound, dislocations, diseases of the joint, tumours, 
malignant and non-malignant, &c., were the sulijects of exa- 
ttiination. In all these, the Candidates acquitted themselves to 
the satisfaction of the Assessors and myself. 

6. On the 30th, written questions in Midwifery, and on the 
31st in Medical Jurisprudence, as per papers marked C and 
D, were submitted, and the answers returned, under similar 
circumstances of seclusion, about 5 p.m. These answers were 
equally satisfactory,, as were those in Medicine and Surgery. 

On the 3rd April, the Candidates were s.bmitted to the’same 
strict oral examination in Midwifery, and on the 4th in Medical 
Jurisprudence, again entirely to the satisfaAion of the Examiners. 
After the last oral examination, practical exercises in the labora- 
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tory were carried on by the Candidates, each analyzing a solution, 
supposed to contain poison. These poison^ were arsenious acid, 
bichloride of mercury, and opium, and the analyses were most 
correctly performed. Three substances, alike in appearaifte, • 
were then submitted (nitrate of potass, sulphate of ijmgnesia, 
and oxalic acid), one to each Candidate, and it was required of 
them analytically to show what the substances were. This was 
also accomplished without a single mistake. 

7. The result of these long and strict Examinations is, that 
the three Candidates arc found qualified for the Diploma of 
Graduate, and that they rank in merit in the following order:— 


1, M. A. Misquitta .. I 

2 , llormusjee Dazunjee . J ' 

3, llustomjee Mcrwaiijee. 

I beg to submit, for the favourable consideration of Go¬ 
vernment, that these Graduates be appointed Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons. 

8 . I cannot close this Report without recording, that the 
proceedings throughout prominently showed the great ability and 
zeal with which instruction had been conveyed by the Acting 
Principal and the Professors, and the aptitude and assiduity with 
which the Students had profited thereby. 


I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) J. Don, M.D., 

Inspector General of Hospitals, 

Government Examiner. 


Bombay, ^th April 1855. 



DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


A. 

23rd March 1855. 

Medicine. 

1. Give a definition of disease. State what is ‘meant by 
epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases. Describe shortly 
the different modes in which disease may terminate in death. 

2. What arc the diseases to which the lungs are liable ? 
Enumerate the symptoms and physical signs of pneumonia, in 
its different stages. State the treatment of each stage, and men¬ 
tion how you would judge of improvement under treatment. 

3. Mention the pathological conditions in which albumen is 
found in the urine. State the causes, symptoms, and treatment 
of Bright’s disease of the kidney. 

4. What is the pathology of dropsy ? State the causes that 
give rise to the accumulation of fluid in the abdominal cavity, 
and the indications of cure. 

5. Describe the symptoms, causes—predisposing and excit¬ 
ing—of acute dysentery. State the progress of a case towards 
recovery under appropriate treatment; and of one to a fatal 
termination, and the appearances usually found on examination 
after death. 

^6. What are the kinds of fever usually met with at different 
seasons in Bombay ? What are the complications of remittent 
fever ? State the treatment under these complications. 

J. Don, M.D., 
Government Examiner. 


B. 

JAth March 1855. 
Surgery. '• 

1. Describe thei various kinds of abdominal hernia, and the 
points of the parietes through which the protrusion may occur. 
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What is strangulated hernia? Ditail the symptoms, and the 
measures to be had recourse to for relief before operating, and 
the symptoms that demand the immediate use of the knife. 
Describe the operation for strangulated inguinal hernia, andithe . 
dangers during and after its performance. 

2. Enumerate the causes of retention of urine, and describe 
the appropriate treatment. Describe the operation for punc¬ 
turing the .bladder. 

.3. State shortly the pathology of ulceration, and enumerate 
the different kinds of ulcers, their characteristic appearance, and 
the treatment of each kind. 

4. What are the symptoms of stone in the bladder ? Describe 
the more common varieties of urinary calculi, as regards their 
appearance, and chemical composition. Describe the lateral 
operation of lithotomy, and the dangers during and after its 
performance. 

5. State the dangers of a compound dislocation of the 
ankle-joint, and the circumstances that would lead you to decide 
on amputation, or upon the endeavour to save the limb. 

6 . What are the different kinds of cataract ? Describe the 
operation for cataract, and mention that best suited for each 
kind. 


J. Don, M.D., 
Government Examiner. 


C. 

30<A March 1855. 

Midwifkry. 

1. Describe the different forms of uterine hsemorrhage, be¬ 
fore, dufing, and after the birth of the child; and detail the 
treatment of each. 

2. In what cases is turning necessary ? What are its dan¬ 
gers ; and how woi^ you perform the operation ? 

, 3. Define natural labour. Describe the occurrences of each 
stage, and the duties* of the obstetrician. What do you under¬ 
stand ty difficult, prseternatural, and complex labours ? 



4.' Describe the state of fhe uterus after a natural labour ; 
and the changes that take place in it, and in the system generally, 
during the next ten days. , 

' 5*. Describe the pathology of phlegmasia dolens j its causes, 

and treatrpent. 

6 . How would you judge of the protective influence of vac¬ 
cination, both during the maturation of the vesicle, and from the 
appearance of the cicatrix ? • 

J. Don, M.D., 
Government Examiner. 


D. 

31«t ilfnrcA 1855. 

Medicai. Jurisprudence. 

1 . If you were called upon to pronounce whether an exhumed 
skeleton were male or female, of what age or stature, how would 
you distinguish these points? 

2 . How would you distinguish between a wound inflicted 
before and one made after death, as respects the two classes of 
incised and contused wounds ? 

3. What do you understand by the word poison ? Mention 
the different classes into which poisons are divided, and describe 
shortly the local and remote actions of poisons generally on the 
human frame. 

4. The contents of a stomach, supposed to contain a prepara- 
tl&li of arsenic, are submitted to you for examination: describe 
the processes you would employ to detect the presence of the 
poison, and state the tests upon which you would chiefly rely 
to prove that arsenious acid was the poison swallowed. 

5. What are the causes of death by drowning ; and what 
are the best means of recovering a person apparently dead from 
submersion in water ? 

6 . WhaUare the diseases that disqualify for military ser¬ 
vice ; and how would you proceed to examine a recruit ? 

• J.‘ Don, M.D., 
Government Examiner. 



APPENDIX Q. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE OF BOTANICAL 
LECTURES. 

Introduction to the Study of Botany. 

I. — Structural and Morphological Botany. 

1 . Elementary tissues of plants— 

Cellular tissue. 

Vascular tissue. 

Contents of the vegetable tissues. 

Integumentary tissues. 

2. Nutritive organs of plants— 

Root, or descending axis. 

Stern, or ascending axis. 

Various forms of stems and branches. 

Internal structure of stems. 

Exogenous stems. 

Endogenous stems. 

Acrogenous stems. 

Leaves, and their modifications. 

3. Reproductive organs of plants— 

In flowering plants. 

Inflorescence. 

The flower and its morphology. 

Floral envelopes. 

Essenti'ti reproductive organs. 

In flowerldls plants. 

II. — Physiological Botany. 

Motions of the fluids of plants— 



Respiratory and asSirailatire functions. 

Relations of plants to the air and to the soil. 
Reproductive functions. 

Germination. 

III.— iSystematic Botany. 

General principles of classification— 

Artificial systems: 

The Linnman system. 

Natural systems: 

The natural system of De Candolla. 

The following natural families were treated of, and illustrated 
by living specimens, when possible ; and by plates and dia¬ 
grams :— 


Anonacese. 

Papavcraceac. 

Cruciferse. 

Malvaceae. 

Aurantiaccse. 

Guttiferae. 

Meliacem. 

Arapclideae. 

Terebinthaceae. 

Legurainosae. 

Rosacese. 

Myrtaceae. 

Cucurbitaceae. 

Uinbelliferae. 

Rubiaceac. 

Compositae. 

Apocyncac. 

Asclepiadeae. 

Convolvulaceae. 

Solaneae. 

Labia tae. 

Scrophularineae. 

Laurineac. 

Enphorbiaccae. 

Urticaceae. 

Conifera. 

Orchideae. 

Scitamineae. 

Marantaceac. 

Musaceae. 

Palmac. 

Gramineae. 

Filices.' 

Musci. 

Lichenes. 

Algae. 

Cbaraccaei 

Fungi. 


In the department of Structural Botany, microscopic demon¬ 
strations of the various tissues were given.^ 

HpilBERT GiRATJD, 

Professor of Botany. 



APPENDIX R. 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Notification. 

Tlie following Scholarships and Prizes will he open for compe- 
tion at the close of the Session 1854-5.'), viz. in the month of 
April 1855 :— 

I. 

To the FoKVth and Third Tear Slndents. 

A Carnac Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, to the best 
Anatomist, Practical and Surgical Anatomy included. 

An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthh', for the 
greatest proficiency and zeal in the discharge of the duties of 
Clinical Clerk and Surgical Dresser. 

II. 

To the Fourth Year Students. 

An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, for flTe 
greatest proficiency in, and practical knowledge of. Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery. 

In awarding this Scholarship, much importance will be attach¬ 
ed to assiduous aud regular attendance in the Clinical Wards, 
and to etficiency and zeal in the discharge of the.duties of Clini¬ 
cal Clerk and Dresser. 

III. 

To the TKird and Second Tear Students. ■ ,, 

A Reid Scholarship, of Rupees 20 monthly, for the greatest 
proficiency in Anatomy and PliYsiology. 



A Parish Scholarship, otRnpees 20 monthly, for the great¬ 
est jiroficieiicy in Materia Medica and Practical Pharmacy. 

IV. 

To the Second and First Year Students. 

A Caunac Scholarship, of Rupees l.'i monthly, for the great¬ 
est proficiency in Chemistry, both Theoretical and Practical. 

V. 

To the First Year Students. 

An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 15 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency in the subjects of study during the Session. 

A Parish Scholarship, of Rupees 10 monthly, for the second 
degree of proficiency in the subjects of study. 

A Carnac Scholarship, of Rupees 10 monthly, for the great¬ 
est practical proficiency in compounding Medicine, 

Sir JamsetjeeJejeehhoy's Annual Medical Prise, of Rupees 2.50. 

To be awarded to that Fourth or Fifth Year Student who, hav¬ 
ing passed his Final Examination, has, in the judgment of the 
Government Examiner, evinced in the Clinical Wards the greatest 
practical knowledge of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, and 
has shown in the Laboratory the greatest practical acquaintance 
with the Toxicological branch of Medical Jurisprudence. 

(Signed) John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 

By order of the Board of Education, 
M. Stovell, 

Secretary. 


Bombay, Board of Education, 
24/A October 1S54. 
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APPENDIX S. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES AWARDED TO THE 
STUDENTS OF THE GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
AT THE CLOSE OP THE SESSION 1854-55. 

1. A Carnac Scliolarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency in Anatomy, Practical and Surgical included, 
ojien for competition to the 4th and 3rd Year Students, to 
Cursefjee Frimijee, a .3rd Year Student. 

2. An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, for 
the greatest proficiency and zeal in the discliargo of the duties of 
Clinical Clerk and Surgical Dresser, to Mr. A, M. Continho and 
Burjorjee Ardmeer ; but as Mr. Continlio is the successful com¬ 
petitor for anothef Scholarship, this was awarded to Burjorjee 
Ardaseer. 

3. All Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, for 
the greatest proficiency in, and practical knowledge of. Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery, open to 4th Year Students, to Mr. A. 
M. Continho, 

4. A Reid Scholarship, of Rupees 20 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency in Anatomy and Physiology, open to.3rd and 
2nd Year Students, to Cursetjee Framjee, a 3rd Year Student; 
but as a Carnac Scholarship has already been awarded to this 
Student, he will receive an honorary certificate, and the pecu¬ 
niary part of it will descend to the next in proficiency, Bazunjee 
Jtustomjee, a 3rd Yey Student. 

5. A Parish Scholarship, of Rupees 20 monthly, for the 
gteatest proficiency in‘Materia Medica^and Pharmacy, open to 
3rd and 2nd Year Students, to Cowaejee Nowrojee, a 3rd Year 
Student. 



(i., A Carnac Scholarsliip, of Rupees 15 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency in Chemistry, both Theoretical and Practical, 
open to 2nd and 1st Year Students, to Jumnadaa^Htirgovindas, 
, a 2ijd Year Student. 

7. An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 15 monthly, for 
the greatest proficiency in the subjects of study during the 
Session, open to 1st Year Students, to Eduljee Nesserwmjee. 

8. A Parish Scholarship, of Rupees 10 monthly, for the 
second degree of proficiency in the subjects of study daring the 
Session, open to 1 st Year Students, to Manocicjee Aderjee. 

9. A Carnac Scholarship, of Rupees 10 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency in Compounding Medicines, open to 1st 
Year Students, to Itamchundra Narruyen. 

The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebiiov Annual Medical Prize has 
been awarded by the Government Examiner to Mr, M. A, 
Misquilta. 

John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX T. 


WIUTTEM QUESTIONS IN ANATOMY, CIIEMISTllY, 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, TO 1st AND 2nd YEAH STU¬ 
DENTS; AND IN MEDICINE, SURGERY, MID¬ 
WIFERY, AND MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, TO 
3kd and 4tii YEAR STUDENTS. 

1st Yh.vic Students. 

Anatomy. 

1. Give the auntomy of the elbow joint*; including a descrip¬ 
tion of the ends of the bones, the ligaments, and synovial 
incmbrand. Mention the movements of which this joint is 
capable, and by what muscles effected. 

2. Describe the origin, insertion, and relations of those 
muscles, the tendons of which pass beneath the inner ankle to the 
foot. 

3. Give a minute description of the astragalus and calcis 
bones. Mention the ligaments connecting them together, and at*, 
what points attached. 

J. II. Sylvester, 

Acting Professor of Anatomy. 

Monday, March \2t/i, 18.55. 


%2nd Year Students. 

\natomy and Physiology. 

1. •Describe the diaphragm. What is its position in the 
rela.\cd, and what in the contracted state ? 
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2. • How arc the internal aitd external jugular veins formed ? 
Describe the relations of each in its entire course. 

3. Give the dissection of the facial artery and its branches. 
'Destfribe the structures you would remove in exposing the trunk 
of the vessfl. 

1. Describe tlie phenomena of coagulation; and give the 
proportion of fibrine in healthy arterial blood. 

2. Prove that carbonic acid is exhaled by the lungs. Give 
the number of cubic feet per day, and mention what circumstances 
modify that quantity. 

3. Do the lacteal and lymphatic vessels absorb ? If so, state 
the reasons in support of this view of their function. 

J. H. Sylvester, 

Acting Professor of Physiology. 

Mondaxj, March \2th, 1855. 


1st and 2nd Year Students. 

Chemistry. 

1. , Explain the manner in which hydrosulpluric acid is pre¬ 
pared ; for what purposes it is employed as a test; in what 
instances hydrosulphuret of ammonia is used ; and mention some 
of the characteristic effects of both these re-agents. 

2. Explain the changes that occur in solutions of proto-saltS 
of iron, by exposure to the air. 

3. In what condition does the element chlorine exist in na¬ 

ture ; how may it be procured in its separate state ? What are 
its leading properties, and its chemical relations ? • 

4. What is the composition of the yellow and of the red 
prussiate of poUsh ; and what the effects of pch of these salts 
upon the two classes of iron salts ? 

IIerbei-t Giraud, 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Tuesday, March 13M, 1855. 



2nd and 3ttD Year Students. 

Materia Medica. 

• • 

1. How is hydrocyanic acid prepared ? What is the strength 
of the pharmacopoeia preparation, and how may it Be proved ? 
Describe its physiological effects, and its uses and doses. 

2. Mention the plants of the natural family euphorbiacese 
which yield medicinal agents, specifying the part of the plant 
from which they are obtained. Describe briefly their properties 
and uses, and show whether there be any general characteristic 
that pertains to them. 

3. Describe the mode of formation, and the composition of 
alum, and mention its uses in medicine. 

4. Describe the mode of preparation of calomel and corrosive 
sublimate, the difference in their physiological effects, and the 
doses in which they are respectively administered. 

llo*BERT Haines, 
Professor of Materia Medica. 

Thursday, March \bth, 1855. 


3rd and 4th Year Students. 

Surgery. 

1. Describe the difl'erence between healthy or phlcgmoijpu^ 
and erysipelatous inflammation. 

2. Describe the mode of healing of ulcers, with the general 
principles of treatment. 

3. Describe the treatment of a penetrating wound of the 
abdomun, with protrusion and injury of the viscera. 


1. State the trij^tment of a partial wound of a large artery, 

' with the principle on which the treatijaeut is foundetl. 

2. ’ State'the causes of compression of the brain, the symptoms 
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wlii(!}i distinguish it from concussion, and the treatment (o he 
adojited in the different forms. 

t 

G. R. Ballingall, M.D., 

Acting Professor of Surgery. 


.’{hd and 4th Year Students. 

Medicine. 

1. Enumerate the signs and symptoms of inflammation, and 
state the principles of treatment. 

2. Mention the most striking differences hetwecn remittent 
and hectic fever. 

3. State the usual post-mortem appearances in acute dysen¬ 
tery. 


1. What are the more common predisposing causes of dis¬ 
ease ? Mention those which arc usually more or less in operation 
amongst the lower classes of the commuuity in Bombay. 

2. Describe the changes which occur in a serous and mucous 
membrane, when inflamed. 

3. Describe the form of dysentery which is most prevalent 
in Bombay, in the months of November, December, and Janu¬ 
ary, and contrast it with that which most common in the hot 
months. 

^ John Peet, 

Acting Professor of Medicine. 


4x11 Year Students. 

Midmiferij. 

1. Give a description of the human ovary, as to situation, 
connections, and anatomical structure. Meiition the contents 
of a Graafian vesicle before and after j^ursting, and stat(i, 
the connection between ■ the ovaries and some important 
functions. 
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2. What are the indications few the use of the short- mid¬ 
wifery forceps, during labour, and state _ how such instruments 
are to be appljed, and used ? 

3. What are the causes, varieties, and consequences of ruj^ure* 
of the perineum ; when does it generally take place ^ and how 
is it to be prevented and treated ? 

W. C. Coles, M.D., 

24M Mbrch 1855. Professor of Midwifery, 


Medical Jurisprudence. 

1. The characters (chemical and microscopical) by which 
blood-stains may be recognised, and the means of distinguishing 
such stains from marks of iron-rust, and the colour from red 
dyes ? 

2. The method of using the hydrostatic test in cases of 
infanticide ; the inferences to be drawn from it ; the objections 
which have been urged against its conejusiveness ; and your 
estimate of its value ? 

3. Symptoms and morbid appearances caused by narcotic 
poisons ; diseases with which they are most liable to be con¬ 
founded ; and the criterions by which they may be distinguished 
from each other ? 

W. Campbell, M.D., 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 

24 M March 1855. 
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• The lowest number marks the greatest merit. 











Result of Examination ofZrd Year Students, Session 1854-55. 





• The lowest number marks the greatest merit. 
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APPENDIX V. 


REPORT TO THE MEDICAL BOARD, 


Sir, 

I have the honour to report, for the information of the Medical 
Board, that Mr. T. Frost presented himself for examination on 
the 12th instant, before the Acting Principal and Professors of 
the Grant Medical College. 

The result of the examination is recorded in the annexed State¬ 
ment. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 

bomlaij. Grant Medical College, lAth June 1854. 

* 

To F. Manisty, Esq., 

Secretary, Medical Beard. 





APPENDIX W. 


REPORT TO THE MEDICAL BOARD. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to report, for the information of the Medi¬ 
cal Board, the Result of the Examinations for the year 1854-55, 
held by the Acting Principal and Professors of the Grant Medi¬ 
cal College, in accordance with the 25th and 35fli Articles of 
the Rules relative to the Subordinate Medical Department, dated 
2nd April 1851. 

2. The following 3rd Year Student-Apprentices presented 
themselves for examination:— 

n. Washington. 

S. Cavanagh. 

F. Pinto. 

C. Stephens. 

D. O’Neil. 

The result of the Examination is recorded in the annexed 
Tabular Statement marked I. 

The appearance made by the two first-named, in all the sub¬ 
jects, was highly creditable to them. The Burnes Medal, pre¬ 
sented by the Masonic Brethren of Bombay, was awarded to II. 
Washington. 

With reference to the unsuccessful Student-Apprentices at 
thjs .Examination,' I beg to bring to the jiotice of the Me¬ 
dical Board that F. Pinto has, during the period he has been 
attached to jthe Hospital, conducted himsej'" with the greatest^ 
, propriety j and althdugh not at present possessing the qualifi¬ 
cations necessary for promotion to the rank of Assistant 



Apothecary, is nevertheless well -fitted for employment ,as a 
Hospital Assistant. 

3. The following Stewards and Assistant Apothecaries pre¬ 
sented themselves for examination :— 


Mr. A. Pollard, •] 
Mr. D. Monday, > 
Mr. W. Panton, J 
M.*J. J. Almeida, 1 
Mr. E. Carpenter, / 


Stewards. 

Assistant Apothecaries. 


The result of this Examination is recorded in the Tabular 
Statement marked II. 


The amount of information possessed by Mr. Pollard, the first 
on the list, was such as to afford much satisfaction to the Exa¬ 
miners. 

Mr. E. Carpenter, Assistant Apothecary, who has been already 
reported qualified in Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Chemistry, Medicine, and Surgery, has this year passed an exa¬ 
mination in Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, and will 
receive the Certificate of Qualification. 

4. The 2nd Year Student-Apprentices were examined for 
qualification in the more elementary subjects. The result of this 
examination is recorded in the annexed Table III. They were 
also examined to test their progress in Medicine and Surgery, as 
shown in Table IV. 

ij. With reference to Table V., containing the results of th>« 
Examination of the 1st Year Student-Apprentices, it is my ^uty 
to bring to the notice of the Medical Board, that the appearance 
made by J. Teaman and R. Cox was very discreditable. 
These youths have during the Session been careless, idle, and 
untrustworthy. I beg to recommend that they be removed from 
this Institution, in order that the influence erf a bad example 
may not be permitted to operate upon their fellow Apprqi^ggs. 
If the Medical Board concur in this recommendation, I would 
^respectfully suggest^that as these youths arc younggr than some 
of the other Apprentices, they may be permitted to re-enter the 
College ‘at tlie expiration of a year, provided that their conduct 
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during this period should be mch as to entitle them to this 
indulgence. 

6. In concluding this Report, I regret to have to state that 
the, conduct of the Student-Apprentices, as a body, has not 
during the Session been characterized by that propriety and regu¬ 
larity which young men in their position should feel a pride in 
exhibiting. There are, indeed, many amongst them, whose pro¬ 
priety of demeanour and attention to their studies .have been 
very praiseworthy ; but at the same time, I do not think they 
have always shown that interest in restraining their younger 
fellow Apprentices from the commission of acts of imprudence 
which, from their age and respectability, might have been anti¬ 
cipated. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College, 
Bombay, \2th April 1855. 

To F. Manisty, Esq., 

Secretary, Medical Board. 



Hesult of Examination of 3rd Year Student-Apprentices, Session 1854-55. 
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Result of Examination of 2nd Year Student-Apprentices, Session 1854-55. 
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John Peet, 

Acting Piincipal, Grant Medical College. 






























Hesult of Examination of 2nd Year Student-Apprentices, Session 1834-55. 
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• The lowest number marks the greatest merit. 

John Peet, Acting Principal, Grant 
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A-PPENDIX X. 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Notification. 

» 

The "Willoughby Medical Puize, of Rs. .300, to be 
awarded, in the first week of April IH;);"), to that Graduate of the 
Grant College who presents the best Report of Medical and Sur¬ 
gical Practice. 

The Report is to be drawn np exclusively from cases of Medical 
and Surgical Disease treated by tlie Author, subsequent to the 
date of his Graduation. It should be in every respect practical. 
The statement of the phenomena of the cases of disease treated 
of in the Report must be clear and succinct, must embrace a 
concise inquiry into the causes, and the begt means of prevention, 
and offer an explanation of the indications observed in the treat¬ 
ment, the means by which it was attempted to fulfil these, and 
the success with which they were attended. 

It is desirable that the Reports should not be in the hand¬ 
writing of the Authors. They are to be transmitted to the Se¬ 
cretary to the Board of Education, so as to reach his Office on or 
before the 15th of March 1855. 

Each Report is to be accompanied by a sealed note, containing 
the name of the Author, and stibscribed with-a Motto simijar to 
one affixed to the Report. 

The Prize will be awarded in accordance with the decision of a 
Committee, to consist of the Government Examiner, the Secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Education, the Principal of the Grant Col¬ 
lege, ahd the Professors of Medicine and Surgery. In the event 
of an equality of ptes, the decision will rest trtth the Govern¬ 
ment Examiner. ' 

By order of the Board of Education, 

M. Stovsll, 

• Secretary. 

Bodr^^of Eiueation, Bomhay,%ith October 1854. 





APPENDIX Y. 


No. 122 OF 18;>5. 

Board of Education, Bombay, \Zth February 1855. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Board of Education to forward, for your 
itifurmatioii and guidance, copy of a communication from Go¬ 
vernment, No. 140, dated 13th ultimo, relative to the Burnes 
Medal for the Grant Medical College. 

2. The Medal alluded to in paragraph 2 of the Government 
letter is herewith forwarded. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) M. Stovkli,, 

Secretary. 

To J. Peet, Esq., 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 


No. 140 OF 1855. 

Generat. Department. 

To the Secretary to the Board of Education. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Right Honorable rf.he Governor in 
Cottwil to transmit to you copy of a letter from P. W. LeGeyt, 
Esq., dated the 4th March 1852, and to intin^tethat the request 
therein jpreferlred having be^n submitted for the favourable con¬ 
sideration of the Honorable the Court of Directors, that Autho- 



rity has given orders for the aa^ivl transmission of the ]M[pdal 
fuuuded in the Grant Medical College in honour of Dr. Burnes. 

2. I am desired, with reference to paragraph 3 of Mr. Le- 
Geyt’s communication, to forward to you the accompanying 
Medal received from the Honorable Court, for transmissiSu to 
the Grant Medical College. * 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. IIakt, 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 13/A January 1855. 


To J. G. LuMsnEN, Esq., 

Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

At tlie Masonic Meeting which took place in Bombay, on the 
15th November 1819, and at which were present a very large 
number of Masons, the following Resolutions (with others, to 
which it is unnecessary here to allude) were unanimously adopted, 
with the view to do honour to Dr. James Burnes, On the occa¬ 
sion of his resigning the office of Provincial Grand Master of 
Western India, consequent on his retirement from the Public 
Service, and return to Europe:— 

“ That, as a token to all men and Brethren, both here and 
in our native land, of the affi.'ction, gratitude, and regard we 
entertain towards our Right Worshipful Brother James Burnesi 
and of the apjireciation in which we hold his brilliant achifeve- 
ments in the cause of charity and love to all men, four Medals 
be founded by us, for the encouragement of good conduct and 
learning in youth, to be awarded yearly to the most accom¬ 
plished pupils in the following Schools :— 

“ Is/.—At the Grant Medical College, Bomjiay, to the best 
Student-Appreu^ce, as recommended by the Board of Edu¬ 
cation. 

“ 2}id .—At the,^chools of the Bombay Education Society at 
Byculla, to the best pupils in the Bpys’ and Girls'School (one 
Me'dal each), as nominated by the Committee of Management. 



yZrd .—At the Academy*^^t Montrose, ia Scotland, where 
the Right Wor8hij)ful Brother Burnes himself was educated, to 
the best boy nominated by the Right Worshipful Brother 
himself, his heirs, or successors. That the following Brethren 
be Appointed a Committee, to give eifect to these Resolutions, 
and that a Deputation wait upon the Right Worshipful Brother 
Burnes to communicate the same to him 
“ Brother P. W. LeGeyt. 

„ W. Crawford. 

,, H. Barr. 

,, J. Mullaly. 

,, W. Blowers.* 

„ J. W. Winchester. 

„ W. C. Allen. 

„ M. F. Willoughby. 

„ G. Jenkins. 

„ W. Wellis. 

„ .11. Forman. 

„ Manockjee Cursetjec. 

“ And all Masters of Lodges in Western India.” 

2. The necessary measures for the perpetual endowment of 
the Medals having been completed, the Committee are anxious 
to guard against any contingency which might hereafter affect 
the receipt and presentation of those intended for the Grant 
College, and Byculla Schools, by arranging for their regular 
transmission annually to Bombay through a medium which 
cann'ot fail, and which will in no way be dependent on the 
existence of any Institution, or association of individuals. 

3. On behalf of the Committee, I have therefore the honour 
to request that His Lordship in Council will be pleased to obtain 
the permission of the Honorable the Court of Directors, for the 
Medals being forwarded through the India House to the Govern¬ 
ment here, for delivery to the Grant Medical (follege, and to the 
Education Society’s Schools at Byculla. A small packet, con- 
taining the IVJcdals, will be yearly sent to nhe India House byt 

• < 

* “ Corresponding Member.” 
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Mr. B. Wyon (Medallist to Hei^ajjsty the Queen), or other 
authorised person, in time for transmission with the Despatches 
which leave London in the month of November, so as to ensure 
their arrival here in time for the Examinations, which tak^place* 
in January and April following. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) P. W. LeGeyt, 
Chairman of the Committee, 

And Provincial Grand Master of Western India. 

Bombay, Ath March 1852. ■* 

(True copy) 

(Signed) W. Hart, 

Secretary to Government. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) M. Stovell, 

Secretary. 


12 * 
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APPENDIX Z. 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 
Principal, C. Morehcad, M.D. 

PUOFKSSORS. 

Anatomy and Physiology. —G. R. Ballingall, M.D. Ediii., 
M.R.C.S. Edin. 

Chemistry. —H. Giraud, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. Loud. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy. —R. Haines, M.B. Lond., 
M.R.C.S. Loud. 

Medicine, the Principles and Practice of, and Clinical Medi¬ 
cine.—C. Morelicad, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. Edin. 

Surgery, tlie Princi[)les and Practice of, and Clinical Surgery.— 
J. Peet, M.R.C.S. Lond.» 

Midwifery, the Principles and Practice of, and Clinical Mid- 
■> wifery.—W. C. Coles,JM.l). Edin., M.R.C.S. Lond. 

Medical Jurisprudence. —W. Campbell, M.D. Glas., M.R.C.S. 
Edin. 

Ophthalmic Surgery. —II. J. Carter, M.R.C.S. Lond. 

Botany. —II. Giraud, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. Lond. 

The College," which was established in IS-l.o, is under the im- 
rriediate management of a Principal, subject t</cthe control of the 
Board of Education and the Government of Bombay. The 
Session extends from the 15th* of June ter the 15th of April, 
The first nine months are devoted to instruction, and the tenth 
month is occupied with Diploma and Scholarship Examinations. 



Anatomy and Vhyuology. —T]fie,iCourse cousisls of 144, lec¬ 
tures, and 50 examinations. 'Hie regular dissecting season is 
from the 1st of November to the loth of ilarch ; and the supply 
of subjects for dissection is abundant. 

Chemistry, —There are 72 lectures, 36 cxamiuatioi^s, 5nd 36 
days of practical instruction in the Laboratory. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy. —The course consists of 72 
lectures, ilfUslrated by a good collection of articles of the Materia 
Medica, and 30 examinations. Practical Pharmacy is taught in 
the Hospital. 

Medicine. —There are 108 lectures on the Principles and 
Practice, 30 examinations, and 30 lectures on Clinical Medicine, 
in the College. For nine months daily instruction, of an hour’s 
duration, is given in the Clinical Wards of the Hospital. 

Surgery. —There are 100 lectures on the Principles and 
Practice, .30 examinations, and 30 lectures on Clinical Surgery, in 
the College. For nine months daily instruction, of an hour’s 
duration, is given in the Clinical Wards of the Hospital, and 
Operative Surgery is taught twice a week during the first half of 
the Session iu the Dissecting-room. 

Midwifery. —There are 05 lectures on the Principles and 
Practice, (including diseases of women and chihlreu,) 30 examina¬ 
tions, and Clinical instruction is afforded iu the Lying-in Hos¬ 
pital and Female Dispensary. 

Medical Jurisprudence. —The course consists of 50 lectures, 
25 examinations, and 20 days of practical instruction in Toxico¬ 
logy in the Laboratory. 

Ophthalmic Surgery. —There arc 25 lectures, 12 examinations, 
and daily instruction is given for nine mouths in the Eye Dis¬ 
pensary. 

Botany. —The course consists of 25 lectures and 12 examina¬ 
tions, on Structuri^ and Physiological Botany. 

Clinical Instruction. —The means are ample. There are the 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital’ adjoining the College,—con- 
taiuii\g 300 beds, 240 for males and tiO for females—annual ad¬ 
missions upwards of 4,500,—and a Lying-iu Hospital adjacent. 
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containing 25 beds. Thera connected with the Hospital a 
Dispensary for Male out-patients', at which upwards of 9,000 are 
treated annually, and a Dispensary for Females and Children, at 
, whiph about 5,000 are treated annually. The Medical Officers of 
the ilfospital and Dispensaries are the Professors of Medicine, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Materia Medica, Chemistry, and Anatomy. 
There is adjoining the Hospital an Eye Dispensary, attended by 
the Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery, at which about 1,000 
patients are annually treated. There is also the Government 
Ojfice for Vaccination, under the same roof with the Eye and 
Female Dispensaries, superintended by the Professor of Surgery. 

Curriculum of Study. 

The Curriculum of Study in the College is as follows, extend¬ 
ing over five years (the course may be gone through in four 
years, but this is not encouraged, and there has never been an 
instance of it) :— 

Anatomy and Physioloffy .—Three course of lectures on Ana¬ 
tomy, two courses on Physiology ; and Dissections during three 
Sessions. 

Chemistry .—^Two courses of lectures on Chemistry, and two 
courses of Practical Chemistry. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy .—Two courses of lectures on 
Materia Medica, and two years’ compounding and dispensing 
Medicine in the Hospital. 

' Medicine .—Three courses of lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, three courses of Clinical Medicine ; and 
each Student in rotation officiates as Clinical Clerk for at least 
nine months. 

Swr^ery.?—Three courses of lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery, three courses of Clinical Surgery ; und each 
Student in rotation ofldciates as Surgical Dresser for at least nine 
months. 

Midwifery .—Two courses of^ectures upon the Principles and 
Practice of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children, and: 
• attendance in the Lyinglin Hospital and at the .Female Dis¬ 
pensary. 



Medical Jurisprudence .—Tw^'cmrses of lectures, and instruc-* 
tion in Practical Toxicology. 

Ophthalmic, Surgery. —Two courses of lectures, and attendance 
at the Eye Dispensary. 

Botany .—Two courses of lectures. 

Examinations tor the Diploma of Graduate of the 
Grant Medical College. 

The Examinations in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, and Botany, are conducted hy the Professors of the 
College ; but in Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, and Medical 
Jurisprudence, the Examinations are undertaken by an Examiner 
and three Assessors specially appointed by the Government of 
Bombay. 

The Examinations in Medicine and Surgery are in part conduct¬ 
ed in the Clinical Wards of the Hospital, and are continued for 
about a month. The Examinations in Operative Surgery and 
Anatomy, in part, take place in the Dissecting-room. 

(Signed) C. Mouehead, M.D., 
Principal, Grant Medical College. 

Bombay, l«i May 185-1. 

(Signed) M. Stovell, 

Secretary, Board of Education. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to 
publish for general information the following Despatch from the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, and its accompaniments :— 

Public Department. 

No. 57 OF 1854. 

Our Governor in Council at Bombay. 

We have much satisfaction in transmitting to you the accom¬ 
panying copy of a letter from the Secretary to the Royal College 
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"of Surgeons, announcing the^esMution of the Court of Examiners 
to place the Grant Medical Cbllege at Bombay on the list of 
Colonial Colleges and* Schools recognized by the^ Royal College 
, of Surgeons. 

Wearc.&c. 

(Signed) J. Oi.ii'iiant, 

„ E. Macnaguten, 

And other Dkectors. 

London, 20t/t December 18o4. 


Royal College op Surgeons of England, 
2Srd November 1854. 


Sir, —In reply to your letter dated the 8th of August last, 
upon the question of the recognition by this College of the Grant 
Medical College at Bombay as a School of Medicine and Surgery, 
I am desired to acquaint you that the Court of Examiners of this 
College, having taken the subject into further consideration, have 
resolved that the Grant Medical College at Bombay be added to 
the List of Colonial IIos]>itals and Schools recognized by this 
College; and that accordingly Certificates of attendance upon 
the Hospital Practice thereof, and of attendance upon the Lec¬ 
tures of the several Professors in the Medical School of the said 
College, will be received, upon the conditions of the enclosed 
Regulations relating to Colonial Hospitals and Schools. 


I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


(Signed) 

Sir James C. Melvill, K.C.B. 


Edmund Belfour, 
Secretary. 


Royal College of Surgeons of England.. 

Regulations of t)ie Council respecting the Prof ssional Education 
<■ of Candidates for the Diploma of Member of the College. 

I. Candidates will be required to produce the following Certi¬ 
ficates, viz:— 

. I. Of being tweuty-one years of age. 
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2. Of havingbeen engage^HnHng four years in the acquire¬ 

ment of professional^nowledge. 

3. Of having studied Practical Pharmacy during six 

months. ^ 

4. Of having studied .Anatomy and Physiology, byjiltfend- 

ance on Lectures and Demonstrations, and by 
Dissections, during three Winter Sessions. 

.5. Of having attended, during two Winter Sessions, Lec¬ 
tures on the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

C. Of having attended, during one Summer Session, 

1 Lectures on Materia Medica, and Lectures on IMid- 
wifery ; Practical Midwifery to be attended at any 
time after the conclusion of the Session. 

7. Of having attended at least one Course of Lectures on 

the Practice’ of Physic, and one Course on Chemistry. 

8. Of having attended at a recognised Hospital or Hos¬ 

pitals in the United Kingdom the Practice of Physic 
during one Winter* and one Summerf Session. 

9. And of having attended, during three Winter and two 

Summer Sessions, the Practice of Surgery at a 
recognized Hospital or Hospitals in the United King¬ 
dom. 

10. And of having attended Clinical Lectures on Medicine 
and Surgery in conformity with the following Regu¬ 
lations of the Council:— 

The Certificates of attendance on the Medical Practice «f 
a Hospital, commencing on or after the 1st of October >854, 
must be accompanied by Certificates of attendance on Clini¬ 
cal Lectures on Medicine during such attendance:—and the 
Certificates of attendance on the Surgical Practice of a Hos- 


• The'Winter Session comprises a period of six montlis, and, in England, 
commences on the lsi|of October and terminatos on tlio 31st of March. 

t The Summer Session comprises a period of three months, and, in Eng¬ 
land, commences on the 1st of Kfay and toriniuates on the 31st of July. 

• No Provincial Hospital will be recognised by this Collcge»wliicIi contains 
less th,an 100 ^Patients, and no Mctropolitin Hospital which contains less 
than 150 Patients. 
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pital, commenciag on o» afi^r the said 1st of October 1854, 
must be accompanied by Certificates of attendance on Clini¬ 
cal Lectures on Surgery during such attendanpe. 

, , Such Courses of Clinical Lectures shall, in England and 

uh -the Colonies, consist of not less than one Lecture on 
Medicine and one Lecture on Surgery in each week during 
the Summer and Winter Sessions; and in Scotland and 
Ireland shall consist of such number of Lectures* as may be 
respectively required by the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh and Ireland. 

These Lectures shall be additional to Clinical Instruction 
given in the Wards, and shall have especial reference to cases 
at the time, or previously under observation in the Hospital. 

The course of study hereby prescribed is required to be 
observed by Candidates who shall have pursued their studies 
in Hospitals and Schools in England. Those Candidates 
who shall have studied in Scotland are required to bring 
Certificates of having attended Lectures on the Institutes of 
Medicine during one Winter Session, and on Anatomy 
during two other Winter Sessions, and on Demonstrations 
and Dissections during three Winter Sessions (the foregoing 
Regulations being in all other respects observed). Candi¬ 
dates who shall have attended Lectures on Materia Medico 
in the University of Dublin will be allowed to bring Certifi¬ 
cates of such attendance during the Winter Session. 

• II. Members or Licentiates of any legally constituted College 
of Sfirgeons in the United Kingdom, and Graduates in Surgery 
of any University requiring residence t(# obtain Degrees, will be 
admitted for examination on producing their Diploma, Licence, 
or Degree, together with pi-oof of being twenty-one years of age, 
and of having been occupied at least four years in the acquire¬ 
ment of professional knowledge. 

III. Graduates in Medicine, of any legally |*onstitnted College 
or University requiring residence to obtain Degrees, will be ad¬ 
mitted for examination on adducing, together with their Diploma, 
or Degree, proof of having completed the Anatomical and 
Surgical Education required by the foregoing Regulations, either 



at the School and Hospital of t^e Pnivcrsity where they .shall 
have graduated, or at one or more of the recognized Schools and 
Hospitals in the United Kingdon. 

IV. Candidates who shall have attended, at recognised CJolo-, 
iiial Hospitals and Schools,* the Medical and Surgi etd J ^ctiee 
and the several Courses of Lectures, with the Demonstrations 
and Dissections required by the foregoing Regulations, will be 
admitted far examination upon producing Certificates of such 
attendance, together with Certificates of having attended in 
London, during one Winter Session, the Surgical Practice of a 
recognized Hospital, and Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Surgery, with Demonstrations and Dissections. 

V. Certificates will not be recognised from any Hospital, 
unless the Surgeons thereto be Members of one of the legally 
constituted Colleges of Snrgeons in the United Kingdom ; nor 
from any School of Anatomy and Physiology or Midwifery, 
unless the Teachers in such School be Members of some legally 
constituted College of Physicians or Surgeons in the United 
Kingdom, nor from any School of Surgery, unless the Teachers 
in such School be Members of one of the legally constituted 
Colleges of Surgeons in the United Kingdom. 

VI. Certificates will not be received on more than one branch 
of Science from one and the same Lecturer : but Anatomy and 
Physiology—Demonstrations and Dissections—will be respec¬ 
tively considered as one branch of science ; an<l in those Schools 
in Scotland or Ireland in which such division of those subjects is 
sanctioned by the College of Surgeons in each Kingdoms the 
Institutes of Medicine,—^natomy. Demonstrations, and Dissec¬ 
tions,—may be seperately certified. 

VII. Certificates will not be received from Candidates who 
have studied in Loudon, unless they shall have registered their 
Ticketsrat the College, as required by the Regulations, during 
the last ten days January, March, and October, in each year ; 

• The recognition of Colonial Hospitals and Schools is governed h,v the 
^samo Itegulations with respect to niiinhcr of I’alienls, to Coiirses of Lectures, 
and to Pliysicians, Surgeons, and Lecturer.^ as aj>ply to the recognition of 
I’l'OYincial Hospitals and Schools in England. 
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nor from Candidates who hav^ studied elsewhere, unless their 
names shall duly appear in the Registers transmitted during 
such studies from their respective Schools. , 

By order of the Council, 

(Signed) Edmond Bedfour, 

Secretary. 

N. B.—In the Certificates of attendance on Hospital Practice 
and on Lectures, it is required that the dates of commencement 
and termination be clearly expressed ; and no interlineation, 
erasure, or alteration will be allowed. 

Blank Forms of the required Certificates may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, to whom they must be delivered, 
properly filled up, ten days before the Candidate can be admitted 
to examination ; and all such Certificates are retained at the 
College. 

By order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, 

(Signed) W. Hart, 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 31st January 1855. 



APPENDIX AA. 


REGULATIONS OF THE GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The following Rules for the Grant Medical College have been 
approved by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, and 
are published for general information, in supersession of those 
now in force at that Institution:— 


Object of the College. 


I. The Grant Medical College was instituted with the object 
of imparting to t,hc Natives of Western 
India, through a scientific system, the 

benefits of Medical education. 

II. The College is under the control of the Board of Edu¬ 

cation. 

Management and Course -rr mi . e i ,■ i 

of Study. Ill* The system of education, and 

the details of management, are regulated 

by the Principal of the College, subject to the control of the 

Board of Education. 


IV. Instruction in the following subjects, 

Anatomj and Physiology, 

Chemistry, 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 

Botany, 

Medicine, 

£|irgery. 

Midwifery, 

Medical Jurisprudence, 

Ophthalmic Surgery^ 

is conducted in the English language, by eight Professors. 
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V. The following is the^ordcr of Study :— 


SUBJEOTSv 

Tht! Period and Order of 
Attondfince l>y Htudeiits. 

AnatonVm: .Lectures and Dissections 

Chomifitry.Theoretical aud J’rantical 

1st, 2nd, and Ord years. 
Ut, 2nd, and 3rd yours. 


'2nd nnd 3rd yours, 

•2n<l und 3iyl years. 







Clinical Surgery. 

3rd, 4tli, and 31 li years. 
4th and 5tli years. 



4th nnd 5th years. 





The Session eoraiiieiices on the 15th of June,* and terminates 
on the 15th of April. Lectures are delivered from the 15th 
June to the 15th March, and the various E.vaminations are con¬ 
ducted in the last mouth of the Session. 

Admission of Students. requisites of Candidates for 

admission into the College are— 

1. Age from 1(5 to 20. 

2. A Certificate of character from some person of acknow¬ 
ledged respectability. 

3. A Certificate of good conduct from the Head Master of 
the School in which the Candidate has been educated, including 
a statement of the subjects in which he has received instruction. 

4. A grammatical knowledge of his Vernacular language; 
ability to read, write, and speak the English language with ac¬ 
curacy and fluency ; an acquaintance with the rules of Arith¬ 
metic ; a knowledge of the elements of Algebra, Geometry, and 
Natural Philosophy; a general knowledge of the Geography and 
History of the'four quarters of the Globe. 

■ VII. The acquirements of Candidates for admission are tested 
by Examinations, held in the month of April of every year, by 
the Principai and Professors of the College. The subjects of 
examination are those stated under Art. 4 of Rule VI., atid 
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particulars may be learnt on anpliantion to the Principal of the 
College. 

VIII. Native Students, who really require the assistance of 
Government, may receive a Monthly Allowance of Rs. 8 (|>wiiig* 
attendance in the College, provided the period docs^Mii^xcecd 
five years. The number of this class in limited to 2.5, and j)re- 
fcrence is given to the Candidates who, at the Examination for 
admission, sjvince the greatest proficiency. Those of this class 
who voluntarily leave the College before presenting themselves 
for final Examination, are required to refund the total amount 
which has been received by them. 

IX. Students are required to study the Principles and Prac¬ 

tice of Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, 
anco*"***^"””* Attend- j collateral Sciences, in strict 
accordance with the principles followed 
in the best Medical Schools in Europe. 

X. Students are required to prosecute their studies at the 
College for a period of not less than four years, before they are 
entitled to present themselves for Examination for the Diploma 
of Graduate; and Students who are unable to pass this Exami¬ 
nation at the end of six years are no longer permitted to continue 
their attendance, or to present themselves again for examination, 
unless on very special reasons shown by the Principal, and con¬ 
curred in by the Board of Education. 

XI. The Students of the College are all examined at tjie 
close of each Session, and those of them who, at the end o£ their 
second Session, from idleness, want of ability, or other cause, 
evince a want of aptitude for learning, are required to withdraw 
from the College. 

XII. The Board of Education exercises the right of dismissal 
of Students from the College, on just grounds being shown by 
the Principal. 

XIII. The following are the Rules laid down for the exathi- 

Diploma Examina- tion of Candidates for the Diploma of Gra- 

' tio»* duate :— 

!.• The*subjects of examination are classed in two divisions—^ 
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(ff) Anatomy, Physiolpgy, Chemistry, Materia Medica, 
Pliarmncy, and Botany; (6^ Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, 
and Medical Jurisprudence. 

The examination in the subjects of division (a) is called 
"^{^st Examination” ; the examination in the subjects of 
division (*) is called ” Final Examination.” 

3. The “ First Examination” is conducted by the Principal 
and Professors of the College j Students after the close of 
their third year of study may present themselves as Candi¬ 
dates. 

4. The “ First Examination” is conducted in the following 
manner :— 

Anatomy. —By written question and answer, oral exa¬ 
mination, and dissection. ^ 

Physioloyy. —Written question and answer, and oral 
examination. 

Chemistry. —Written question and answer, oral exami¬ 
nation, and practice in the Laboratory. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy. —Written question and 
answer, oral examination, and practice in the Labora¬ 
tory. 

Botany. —Oral examination, with illustrations, &c. 

5. Students found qualified receive the following “ Certifi¬ 
cate,” signed by the Principal of the College, and the 
Professors of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, and Botany :— 

“ Grant Medical College. 

“ First Examination Certificate. 

“ Wc the undersigned, the Principal and Professors of 
the Cdllege, having carefully and fully examined 
of in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia 

Medica, Pharmacy, and Botany, do hereb| certify that he is 
possessed of full and accurate knowledge of these branches 
of Science.” 

C. Students who have, completed the curriculum of study * 

. prescribed by the College, and who have obtained the " First 
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Examination” Certificate, are permitted to present them¬ 
selves for “ Final Exarainarfon.” 

7. The “Final Examination” is conducted by an 

with three Assessors appointed by Government, aid^ by, 
the Principal and Professors of the College, in thjjJh^owiiig 
manner:— 

Medicine .—By the Governmept Examiner and Assessors, 
aRd the Professor of Medicine, by written question 
and answer, oral examination, and practical exercises in 
the Clinical Ward. 

Surgery .—By the Government Examiner and Assessors, 
and the Professor of Surgery, by written question and 
answer, and oral examination. Surgical Anatomy and 
operations in the Dissecting-room, and practical exer¬ 
cises in the Clinical Ward. 

Midwifery .—By the Government Examiner and Assessors, 
and the Professor of Midwifery, by written question 
and answer, and oral examination, and practical c.xcr- 
cises in the Obstetric Institution. 

Medical Jurisprudence .—By the Government Examiner 
and Assessors, and the Professor of Medical Jurispru¬ 
dence, by written question and answer, and oral exami¬ 
nation, and practical exercises in the Laboratory. 

8. The Government Examiner is the President, and has the 
privilege of a casting vote, should its exercise be.necessary. 
The Assessors and the Professors have each a vote. • The 
Principal of the College has the privilege of attending the 
examination on each subject, and of voting. 

9. Students found qualified at the “ Final Examination” 
receive the following Diploma (expressed in the English, 
Marathi, Guzerati, and Hindoostani languages) of Graduate 
of the GrantjjMedical College, signed by the Government 
Examiner and Assessors, the Principal and the Professors 
of the College, and countersigned by the President of the 
Board of Education, and Secretary Iq the Government of 
Bombay. 
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" Gkant Medwal^Coi.lege, Bombay. 

Opened A, D, 1845. 

“ Be it known to all, that we, whose names are hereto 
*^t^hed, having duly considered the Certificate of full and 
accurate knowledge in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Botany, as well as the Cer¬ 
tificate of diligence alid good conduct in College possessed 
by of and duly executed by the 

Principal and Professors of the College, have fully and care¬ 
fully examined in Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, 

and Medical Jurisprudence, and have found him fit and 
caj)able to exercise these Arts and Sciences. 

“ We therefore admit him a Graduate of this College, and 
grant this Certificate of his ability to practise Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery.” 


XIV. In the event, however, of its coming at a subsequent 
period to' the knowledge of the Board of Education, and being 
l)roved to their satisfaction, that any individual possessing the 
Certificate of Qualification to practise Medicine and Surgery has 
exhibited marked proofs of professional ignorance, or been guilty 
of flagrant moral delinquency, it will be competent to the Board 
of Education to recommend to Government to direct that the 
name of such individual be erased from the list of qualified 
Licentiates of the College, and a Notification of his degradation 

will be published in the Government Gazette. 

« 

XV. The Carnac, Parish, Anderson, and Reid Scholarship 


_ , , ,. , _ , Funds yield an Annual Income of Us. 

2,582, and the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Medical Pfizc Fund Rs. 250. The Scholarships range in value 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 10, monthly, and are notified for ^compe¬ 
tition in the early part of each Session, subject to the following 
condition i— ’ 


1. The award of the Scholarships is determined jmrtly by the 
results of the Examin|itious held at the close of the Session,* 
but in a great measure also from the estimate formed, during 
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the Session, of the industry, assiduity, proficiency, and j)ro- 
priety of demeanour of the Competitors. 

2. The Scholarships are held for a period of one year. 

.3. A minimum standard of proficiency is fixed on, and sl^uld 
this standard not be exceeded, the Scholarshigt^e not 
awarded. 

4. In the event of a Student being the successful competitor 
for more than one Scholarship, be, in addition to the award 
of one Scholarship, receives some honorary mark of distinc¬ 
tion, but the second Scholarship passes down to the profi¬ 
cient in the next degree. 

5. In the event of other Prizes being awarded to the success¬ 
ful competitor for a Scholarship, he receives the Prize in 
addition to the Scholarship. 

6. The presence of the Students in the College and Hospital 
is ascertained by roll-call at least four times daily, through¬ 
out the Session, and those Studepts who, during the 
Session, have been absent for more than fifteen roll-calls, 
exclusive of absence on recognised holid.ays, from sickness 
(duly certified), and leave granted on unavoidable grounds, 
are not permitted to compete for these Scholarships. 

7. Those Students whose English exercises, written during 
the Session, show a marked want of attention to improve¬ 
ment in composition, are also debarred from competing for 
the Scholarships. 

8. Should the written exercise required as part of the*Cxa- 
mination .for the Scholarships show a marked want of atten¬ 
tion to improvement in English composition, the writer is 
held to be disqualified for a Scholarship, whatever his quali¬ 
fications in other respects may be. 

9. the successful competitors are required 4o show, by the 
result of the veneral Examination at the close of the Session, 
that they have not neglected any of the branches of study 
with which they may have been engaged dnring^their attend¬ 
ance in the College : deficiency >n this respect disqualifies 
f or the "Scholarships. 
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Book Fund. 


Sub-ARsistnnt Surgeons 
-Kulos relative to. 


XVI. The Sir Jattis^jee Jejeebhoy Medical Book Fund 
yields'•an annual income of Rs. (500) 
five hundred, which is distributed to the 

Students of the College, to assist in defraying the cost of the text- 
books(^th which they are required to provide themselves. 

XVII. "With the view of advancing the objects for which the 
College was imstituted, the appointment 
of Sub-Assistant Surgeons- to the Me¬ 

dical Establishment of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency has been sanctioned, subject to the following Rules :— 

1. Sub-Assistant Surgeons are to be selected exclusively from 
the most meritorious and highly qualified Graduates of the 
Grant Medical College. 

2. Sub-Assistant Surgeons will be arranged in three Classes, 
—First, Second, and Third,—the last being the lowest of 
the three. 

The following scale of Allowances is fixed for the three 
Classes of Sub-Assistant Surgeons :— 

3rd Class. Rs. 100 

2njl Class. Rs. 1.50 

1st Class. Rs. 200 


4 . Sub-.4ssistant Surgeons, ou appointment, will be entered 
in the 3rd Class, and after seven years’ service in this Class 
will become eligible for promotion to the 2nd Class, and 
after seven years’ service in this Class will become eligilde 

‘ for promotion to the 1st Class. 

5. Sub-Assistant Surgeons of the 3rd and 2ud Classes, eligi¬ 
ble by length of service for promotion to the superior grade, 
will, however, in no instance, be promoted till after re-exa- 
mini^Ron by the Professors of the Grant College, in the 
practice of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, conducted 
with the view of ascertaining wbethei, the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons continue possessed of proficiency in these practical 
subjects, and whether their knowledge has kept pace with 
the advances of Medical Science. In the event of a favour¬ 
able report, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon will bh entitled to 
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the increased rate of allowances from the date of completion 
of the septennial period ; inftho event of an unfavourable 
report, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon will'continue in the lower 
Class for another year, be then examined by the Professors 
of the College, and should he still be unfavourably repoffed 
on, the expediency of removing him from the listSub- 
Assistant Surgeons will be taken into consideration. 

C. In the»event of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon of the 3rd or 2nd 
Class distinguishing himself for a period of years by great 
assiduity in the discharge of his professional duties, and at 
the same time by making contributions to Medical Science, 
creditable to his industry and professional attainments, he 
will become eligible for promotion to the superior grade 
without reference to period of service ; but in no instance 
will the promotion take place till he has been examined in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, and favourably reported 
on by the Professors of the Grant Medical College. 

7. Sub-Assistant Surgeons at first will be chiefly employed in 
connection with Public Dispensaries and Civil Ilosj)ital3 in 
the large' towns in different parts of the Presidency; and, like 
other Members of the Medical Establishment, will be sub¬ 
ject to the control of the Medical Board and Superintending 
Surgeons, and will be guided by the Code of Regulations of 
the Department. 

8. The rank of Sub-Assistant Surgeons will reckon from the 
date of appointment in Government Orders, but they will 
not be entitled to the salary of Rs. 100 till they have joined 
the Station, and entered upon the duties to which they have 
been nominated. 

9. In official intercourse with Sub-Assistant Surgaons, it is 
the avish of Government that these public servants should 
be treated with|the same degree of respect which is paid to 
Native Commissioned Officers of the Army, &c. and to the, 
higher classes of Native Revenue and Judicial Officers, such 
as Mamlutdars, Sudder Ameens, &c. &c. 

10. ■ Sub-Assistant Surgeons proceeding for the first time 



.after appointment to jpin their Stations, will be entitled to 
Rs. 2 daily as Travelling Allowance for the regulated period, 
and to an advance of two months’ Pay, the advance to be 
liquidated by deduction of Rs. 50 monthly. 

Il‘.s4 Sub-Assistant Surgeon appointed with the sanction of 
Government to the service of a Foreign State, or of a 
Jagheerdar, Chieftain, &c. &c. will receive an addition equal 
to one-third of his pay. 

12. When the Medical charge of a Civil Station, or of a 
Subsidiary Jail, &c. &c. is entrusted to a Sub-Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, he shall receive all Allowances in the form of Head 
Money sanctioned by the Regulations, and Rs. 50 per men¬ 
sem additional salary. 

13. Sub-Assistant Surgeons acting for Divisional Superin¬ 
tendents of Vaccination will receive Rs. 2 per diem Tra¬ 
velling Allowance, and Rs. 50 additional salary. 

14. Sub-Assistant Surgeons falling into charge of a Native 
Regiment, or of a portion thereof, shall receive the regu¬ 
lated amount of Head Money ; but if directed to assume 
charge at another Station than that of the Dispensary to 
which they have been posted, they shall receive Rs. 2 daily 
as Travelling Allowance, for the regulated period, and 
during their residence at such Station Rs. 30 House-rent.* 

15. Sub-Assistant Surgeons taking the Field with a Force, or 
marching with Troops, shall, in addition to Head Money, 

,receive Rs. 60 a month Travelling Allowance, and Rs. 30 
Tent Allowance. 

16. Leave may be granted to a Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
whether on private affairs or Medical Certificate, for one 
month during the year, free of deduction from his Allow¬ 
ances, provided no inconvenience is caused thereby, ‘and his 
duties can be performed during his abserf,;e without putting 
Government to any extra expense. 

17. When leave is granted on private affairs or on Medical 
certificate for a longer period than one month, the Sub-* 

• Vide Clause 20, Sect. XVIII. Medical Regulations. 
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Assistant Surgeon may draw full salary Ibr the first month, 
on the conditions above-mentioned, but at the expiration of 
that period he will be subject to a deduction of one-half of 
bis salary, which will be payable to the party appointed to 
act for him ; who, if he hold an appointment undes* Go-‘ 
vernment, will forfeit a moiety of his own salary;*tfSless he 
has to perform the duties of both situations. 

18. Applications for leave of ab^nce to be forwarded accord¬ 
ing to the Rules laid down in Sect. XVII. of the Medical 
Regulations. 

19. The Honorable Court have ruled that Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons shall not at any time be admitted to the benefit of 
the Rules under which Pensions are granted to the Mem¬ 
bers of the Uncovenanted Service. 

XVIII. The College is also available for the Instruction of 

Instruction of Warrant Warrant Medical Officers and Appren- 
Medical Officers and Ap- ticcs of the Public Service, subject to 
prentices. Rules laid down by the Medical 

Board, and published in General Orders under date April 2nd 
1851. 

XIX. An Annual Report of the state of the College is sub¬ 
mitted to the Board of Education, and published for general in¬ 
formation. 

By order of the Board of Education, 

(Signed) M. Stoveli,, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 

Board of Education, Bombay, 31«f May 1854. 

(Signed) C. E. Eraser Tytler, 

Offg. Secretary to Government. 
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DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

The following additions have been made to the Museum 
during the last year : — 

From the Jamsetjee Jejeehhoy Hospital. 

1, Trachea, showing scar from tracheotomy. 

2, Heart, diseased valves, and hypertrophy. 

3, Results of pericarditis. 

4, Kidney, double uretur. 

5, Fmtus. 

6, Perforated intestine. 

7, Diseased metacarpal bone. 

8, Fracture of skull. 

9, Calculus. 

10, Caries of os calcis. 

. From Mr, Feet. 

1, Calcified guinea-worm. 

2, Mass of ditto. 

3, Diseased cardiac valves. 

From Dr, Ballingall. 

1, Sac of hydrocele, lined with recent lymph. 

2, Tumour of lower jaw. 

3, ^ Tumour of neck. 

4, Diseased ovaries. 

.5, Urethral calculus. 

G, Five specimens of calculi.* 
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From Dr. JV. (7, Coles. 
Skeleton of a horse. 

Foetus. 

A diseased heart. 

From Dr. lioteie. 
Horse-shoe kidney. 

Uterus after miscarriage. 

Two diseased spleens, 
lutlamed dura mater. 

Caries of bones of foot. 

(Edema of glottis. 

Skeleton, showing leprous disease. 

From Mr. Reynolds. 
Scirrhus of pylorus. 

From Mr Narrayen Dajee. 
Phoorsa snake. 

From Dr. II. Giraiid. 
Scirrhus tumour of the aorta, 
large rock-snake. 

From Dr. Buist. 
Three specimens of cobra-de-capclla. 

One ditto ditto. 


From Dr. Campbell. 
Tumour of brain (scrofulous). 

From Captain Henry. 

Cobra in the act of swallowing another snake. 


From Sludent-Apprentiee P. Smith. 
Hyraenopterous insects. 

(Jreeu snake^ various specimens. 

Fvm Superintendiny Suryeon Rooke. 
SpecimensW diseased colon. 

From Dr. Thom, Ipt Fusiliers 
Valvular disease of heart. 
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2, piseased liver (cirrhosis). 

3, Granular kidneys. 

4, Fatty and waxy liver. 

, Prepared by, Mr. Pincent D'Souza, 

I, Skeletal of owl. 

From Dr. Mosyrove. 

1, Tumour of labium. < 

From Dr. Turner, Horse Brigade, 

1, Cavity from caries iii head, of tibia. 

2, Two preparations of fungus, hematodes. 

From Dr. Carter. 

I, Biliary calculus. 

From Dr. Willochs, 7%th Highlanders, 
I, Monstrous calf, 2 heads and 5 legs. 

Prom Dr. Beatty. 

1, Portion oflarge intestine, obstructed. 

2, Urinary bladder. 

From Scinde. 

1, Cobra, Scinde. 

2, Ditto, ditto. 

3, A large poi.sonou8 snake. 

4, A small ditto. 

A specimen of poisonous snake (Kupper). 

G, Ditto ditto ditto. 

7, yprother specimen of cobra. 

8, Ditto ditto. 

9, A Korar snake. 

10, A Goril snake. 

II, A Kupper snake. 

12, Diseased heart. 

13, Sacculated korta. 

14, Cyst of carotid aneurism. 

15, Organized fibrin from popliteal artery. 

From Dr. Leith. 


1, Male skeleton. 
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2, Female skeleton. 

3, A padded pelvis and foetus.* 

From Dr. McKenzie, t. iV. 

1, Specimen of bones from an'aient tombs in Mesopotamia. 

2, Specimen of “ Ostracian cubicus.” 

From Dr. Arhuchle. 

1, Specimen of M 3 'liobatis. ^ 

Prepared by Mr. Sylvester. 

1, Human skeleton. 

2, Ditto ditto. 

3, Skeleton of horse. 

4, Ditto of buffalo. 

5, Ditto of rock-snake. 

6, Ditto of dog. 

7, Ditto of cat. 

8, Ditto of two frogs. 

9, Cranium of shark. 

10, One prepared snake-skin. 

11, Shark’s teeth. 

12, Shagreen. 

13, Specimens of mercurial injection of epididymis. 

14, Injected foetal circulation. 

15, Lobes of testis, and corpus highmorianum. 

16, Stomach of dog. 

17, Heart of dog. 

18, Dried oesophagus of snake. 

19, Dried snake-skin. 

“ 20, Section of eye of ox. 

21, Preparation of sclerotic. 

22, Ciliary body. 

23, Chproid coat. 

24, Spleen of cat.f 

25, Genital organs of male cat. 

26, Coecum of dig. 

•27, Pancreas of dog. 

28, I^etina and lens. 

29, Giszard, and salivary glands of fowl. 

. 15* 
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30, Section of skull, with ^ftinted vascular ramifications. 

31, Stomach and pancreas of ca#. 

32, Foetus, showing testicle in th'' loins. 

^ 33, Cranium of shark. 

. From Mr, J. Sinclair. 

1, Large cobra. 

2, Phoorsa snake. 

3, Scorpions. 

From Student-Apprentice I). O'Neil. 

1, Two snakes. 

The following specimens in wax were prepared by Mr. Townes, 
of London, and presented by the Honorable Court of Directors:— 
Miliaria. 

Gangrene. 

Pompholyx. 

Psoriasis labialis. 

Impetigo sparsa. 

Ditto scabida (foot). 

Melanosis. 

Syphilitic lichen. 

Lichen circumscriptus. 

Porrigo lupinosa. 

Eczema solarc. 

Scarlatina. 

Rubeola, complicated with petechisc. 

'Scabies. 

Lepra. 

Lepra syphilitica. 

Ditto ditto (blotches). 

Ditto alphides. 

Ditto nigricans. 

Urticaria. . 

Erythema nodosum. 

Variola^ adult, 2nd day. 

Ditto, ditto, • 5th da^y. 

Ditto, ditto, 6th day. 
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Variola, adult, 7th day. 

Ditto, ditto, 9th day. 

Ditto, infant, 4th day.^ 

Ditto, ditto, 8th day.i 
Ditto, ditto, 10th day. 

Vaccination, 3rd anH -lihjdaya. 

Ditto, 5th and Gth days. 

Diito, 7th and 8th days. 

Ditto, 9th day. 

Ditto, 10th day. 

Ditto, 15 th day. 

Sycosis. 

Varicella. 

Prurigo. 

Chronic gout (hand). 

Ditto (foot). 

Scorbutus. 

Erysipelas. 

Elephantiasis (foot). 

Molluscum contngiosum. 

Molluscum non contagiosnm. 

Chronic rheumatism. 

Icthyosis. 

■ Normal Structure. 

Brain, seen from above. 

Brain, vertical section. 

Section showing centrum ovale. 

Foetal brain, 6th month, full. 

Ditto, between 5th and Cth month. 

Ditto, 5th month. 

Ditto, 8th month. 

• Ditto, 9th month. 

f 

A series of three models, exhibiting progressive sections of the 
internal ear. 

Series of Diseases of Os Uteri. 

1, Prolapsus of cervix, vascular clniiintdled poly|Tus. 

2, 'Nodulated hypertrophy. 
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3, A small vascular polypus. 

4, A channelled polypus from aervix. 

5, Malignant ulceratidn of cer»'r. 

6, Fungoid disease of cervix. 

7 , Strumous deposit in glands cervix. 

8, Vascular, raised, and l;(leeding graa'ulations of cervix. 

J. II. SYl-TESTEn, 

Acting Curator. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE GRANT COLLEIJE MEDICAL 
SOCIK'IT, DURING THE SESSION ISf) 1-5:., 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Lihrary, on Saturday the 8th April 18,54, at 
8 o’clock V. M. 

Present — 

Dr. II. Giraud . President. 

Members. 

Messrs. J. Peet; Atmaram Pandoorung_j Narrayen Dnjce ; 
and S. A. de Carvalho, Secretary. ^ 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Bombay, presenting to the Society a .summary of Reports on the 
subject of Vaccination. 

Dr. Giraud then read a few “Notes on Compound Poisoning, 
by Ojiium and Arsenic.” . * 

The subject of the case was admitted into the JamsetjeeaJejee- 
bhoy Hospital, labouring under the narcotic effects of opium. 

He was treated, as usual, with emetics, cold douche, &c. and 
whilst under recovery the next day, symptoms simulating those of 
poisoning by datura were observed. 

No symptoms ^ irritant poison were presenl: the vomited 
matter not having been analyzed, the evidence of arsenic having 
been taken restd upon the patient’s statement of having swal¬ 
lowed aboutfiiiola weight of powdered arsenip. 

After some discussion, Mr. Peet# made,a few remarks upon 
some' Burgfeal operations, as tracheotomy in croup, &c. A • 
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resolution was then passed, that certain papers and contributiona 
belonging to the Society be transmitted to the Secretary to the 
Medical and Physical Society, notice in their Transactions j 
and the meeting was adjournt^i to Saturday 'the 8th July 
'1851; I 

(S'lg««4^<^fl. Giratjd, M.D„ 

President. 

„ S. A. de Cahvalho, 
Secretary. 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Saturday the 8th July 1854, at 
8 o’clock p. M. 

Present — 

Dr. II. Giraud. President. 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajee. Vice-President. 

Members. 

Messrs. J. Feet; G. R. Ballingall; Atmarara Pandoorung; 
Anunta Chundroba; Dossabhoy Burjorjee ; Narrayen Dajee ; and 
S. A? de Carvalho, Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

Letters read :— 

1. From Dr. Morehead, presenting a large and valuable 
cqllection of books for the Library of the Society. 

Frjm the Acting Secretary to the College Council of Educa¬ 
tion, Madras, presenting a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Madras Medical College for the Session 1852-53. 

The Monthly Returns from the Bandora and Poona Dispen¬ 
saries, arid the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, received during 
May and June,^werelaid on the table. . 

It was then proposed by the President, and' seconded by the 
Secretary, that in accordance with paragraph 3^ of the Regula¬ 
tions, Messrs. Ruttonjee Hornuisjee, Shamrao'Narrayen, Bal- 
krishna Succ&ram, and Moreshwar Junardbnn, the new Gra- 
• dnates of the College, and Drs. Carter, Campbell, and Sylvester, 
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newly appointed Professors, be nominated candidates for admis¬ 
sion to the Society. After wkich it was announced that the 
following papers will be read bj' |;heir respective authors at the 
following meetings, viz :— 

Three cases of Calculus VesicM in which the lateral opefation 
I of lithotomy was successnI!h'‘pi?norm^, with remarlcs. By Mr. 
Bhawoo Dajee—in August. 

Report of some interesting caseS treated at the Jamsetjee 
Jejoebhoy Hospital. By Mr. Annnta Chundroba. 

Some further remarks on Tetanus. By J. Pect, Esq.—in 
September. The Meeting was then adjourned to Saturday the 
12th August 1854. 

(Signed) II. Gikaud, M.D., 
President. 

„ S. .4. de Carvai.ho, 
Secretary. 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Saturday the 12th August 1854, 
at 8 o’clock p. M. 

Present — 

Dr. H. Giraud. President. 

Dr. W. C. Coles. Pice-President. 

Memlers. 

Messrs. J. Peet; R. Haines ; Anunta Chundroba ; Narrayen 
Dajee ; Dossabhoy Bazunjee ; Ilustomjee Byramje?; and» S. A. 
de Carvalho, Secretary. 

Visitor. 

J. H. Sylvester, Esq. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Letters read :-|- 

1. From Mr. Burjorjee Dorabjee, proposing a change in the 

day for the Mating of the Society. • 

2. FronOtte Acting Secretary to the College Council of 
Education, Madras, acknowledgingtwith (hanks the receipt of 
five‘copies*of the Society’s Proceedings for the last Session. 
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Tl)e Returns received from the Poona, Bandora, and Kurracliee 
Dispensaries, were laid on the taWe, and the remarks therefrom 
read. 

The gentlemen proposed at'Q»e last meeting were then duly 
elects Members of the Soqjety, viz Drs. Carter, Sylves¬ 
ter, Camp\)ell; and Meijsrs. Hormusjec, SliamraOi 

Narrayen, Balkrishna Succafc(;m, and Moreshwar Junardhiin. 

Owing to the unavoidable ^'sence of Mr. Bhawoo Dajee, his 
brother Mr. Narrayen Dajee read the communication announced ; 
viz. “Notes on three Cases of Lithotomy,” successfully operated 
upon by him. 

After a short diseussion, the subject of Mr. Burjorjee’s letter 
was referred to the Committee of Management, and the meeting 
was adjourned to Saturday the 9th September 185-1. 

(Signed) II. Giraud, M.D., 

President. 

„ S. A. de Carvai.ho, 

Secretary, 

A Meeting of the Committee of Management of the Grant Col¬ 
lege Medical Society was held in the College Library, on Tues¬ 
day the 29th August 1854, at 4 o’clock p. m. 

Present. 

Dr. Giraud ; and Messrs. Atmaram Pandoorung, and S. A. 
decCarvalbo. 

Th^ follo^#hg resolutions were then passed :— 

I. —That the day and hour for the monthly meeting of the 
Society be, for the convenience of the Members, changed to the 
2ud Thursday of each month, at 5 o’clock p. m. 

II. —That Mr. James Chesson be asked to accept the Agency 
of the Book Club Society, for the transmission of periodicals, 
&c. and that the Pharmaceutical Journal be dishoutinued. 

' V 

(Signed) H. Girau^, M.D., 

'' President. 

S. A. de Carvalho, 
Secretary. 
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Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, »oa Tuesday the 9th September 
1854, at 8 o’clock p. m. 


PreiSid 

Dr. W. C. Coles (hr-Jhi' .CS&i 
Mr. Bhawoo Dajeef 

• ** Mem^erL 


Sir) 


1 


Vice-Presidenti, 


Messrs. R. Haines ; J. II. Sylvester : Anunta Chundroba j 
Dossabhoy Bazunjee; Ardaseer Jamsetjee; Rustomjee Byrara* 
jee; Balkrishna Succaram j Ruttonjec Hormusjee; Moresh* 
war Juuardhun; Narrayen Dajce; and S. A. de Carvalho, 
Seeretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting, and of the Committee 
of Management, were read and confirmed. 

Letters read!— 

1. From the Acting Secretary to the College Council of Edu¬ 
cation, Calcutta, acknowledging with thanks five copies of the 
Society’s Proceedings for the past Session. 

From Drs. Campbell and Carter, respecting their election as 
Members of the Society. 

From the Secretary to the Medical Board, Bombay, forwarding 
Papers and Proceedings of the Epidemiological Society of 
London, and requesting the attention of the Society thereto. 

The remarks from the Bandora, Poona, and Kurrachee Dis¬ 
pensary Returns were then read. 

The proposal of the Committee of Management regarding the 
change in the day and hour for the Society’s meetings was then 
discussed, and it was, with unanimous assent, fixed for the 2nd 
Tuesday, at 8 o’clock p. m., of eacTr month, 

The*coromunic^ion announced was next read by Mr. Anunta 
Chundroba. * 

It consisted cf notes on six cases of interest, treated by 
him in the ^Sawsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, with Remarks upon 
Vaoh. 

After a short discussion, the thanks of the Society were * 
16 * 
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accorded to Mr. Auunta lor his interesting communication, and 
the meeting was adjourned to Tuesday the 10th October 1854. 

(Signed) W. C. Coles, .M.D., 

Vice-President, in the Chair, 
de Carvalho, 

Secretary. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 10th October 1854, 
at 8 o’clock p. M. 

Present-— 


Mr. Bhawoo Dajee (in the Chair) 
Dr. W. C. Coles, M.D. 


J Vice-Presidents. 


Members. 

Messrs. Atmaram Pandoorung ; Anunta Chundroba; Burjor- 
jee Dorabjee ; Narrayen Dajee; Shamrao Narrayen; and S. A. 
de Carvalho, Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

The Returns from the following Dispensaries were laid on the 
table, viz :— 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, Female Out-patient, Bandora, 
Ppona, and Kurrachee. 

The Medical Board’s letter, forwarding the Proceedings and 
Papers of the Epidemiological Society, was then discussed, and 
it was resolved that the Medical Board be informed of the inter¬ 
est the Society has taken in the subject, and its readiness to 
co-operafe with, and forward fhe Board’s wishes. 

The following gentlemen were then elected Members of>-a Sub- 
Committee, to (inswer the series of queries transmitted by the 
Medical Board, viz :— 

Dr. Coles ;,Mr. Atmaram Pandoorung ; But^Viye Dorabjee ; 
Narrayen Dajee ; and S. A. de Carvalho. 

' The result of their labours to be submitted to'the Society 
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before transmisBioii to the Medical B^ard ; and the meeting was 
then adjourned to Tuesday th« 7th November 1854. 

(Signed) Bhawoo Dajee, 

Vice-President, in theiChaii*. 
S. A. de CARt’XLno, 

Secretary. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 7th November 
1854, at 8 o’clock p. m. 

Present — 


Dr. n. Giraud. 

Dr. W. C. Coles . 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajee . 

Members. 


President. 

Vice-Presidents. 


Messrs. J. Poet j R. Haines; G. R. Ballingall; J. H. 
Sylvester ; J. C. Lisboa; Atmaram Pandoorung ; P. F. Gomes j 
Burjorjee Dorabjee ; Narrayen Dajee ; Ruttonjee Hormusjee ; 
and S. A. de Carvalho, Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

Letter read from the Secretary to the Medical Board, Bom¬ 
bay, acknowledging the receipt of the Society’s letter, and trahs- 
mitting some copies of the printed questions on the sulijeot of 
cholera, from the Epidemiological Society. 

The remarks appended to the following Dispensary Returns 
were read—viz. those of the Male and Female Dispensaries of 
the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, and those of the Baudora, 
Poona, and Kurnschee Dispensaries. , * 

In that of thylast, Mr. Lisboa describes a successful opera¬ 
tion for cataract in which the lens was absent, and the opaque 
capsule wa/^twched to the iris by a pedicle. jt 
The Seci;etary then read notes on three cases of interest treated, 

in fVsA .TomeAfvAA TTnortifol Kpino* nno r\Q 
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enteritis, one of gangrene of the lungs, and the third traumatic 
tetanus, with remarks on eaoh< after which the thanks of 
the Society were expressed to the author, and the meeting was 
adjourned to Tuesday the 12th December 1854. 

fSigned) W. C. Coles, M.D., 

Vice-President. 

S. A. de Carvalho, 

Secretary. 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 12th December 
1854, at 8 o’clock p. m. 

Present — 

W. C. Coles, M.D. (in the Chair). Vice-President. 

Members. 

Messrs. J. Peet; Balkrishna Succaram ; Shamrao Narrayen ; 
and S. A. de Carvalho, Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to the Council of the 
Madras Medical College, presenting two copies of the Introduc¬ 
tory Lecture delivered at the opening of the Session 1854-55, by 
Professor A. Blacklock. 

The Dispensary Returns received during the month were laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Balkrishna Succaram then read notes on two interesting 
cases, bne of attempted poisoning by swallowing pounded glass, 
and the other of acute pericarditis ; both successfully treated by 
himself. 

After a short discussion, the thanks of the Society were ex¬ 
pressed to Mr. Balkrishna for his communication, and the meet¬ 
ing was adjourned to Tuesday the 9th Jaiyrary 1855t the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Society. . 

(Signed) W. C. CoiM.D., 

ViM^P resident. 

‘ ■ S. A. de Carvalho, 

Secretary. 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Grant College Medical 
Society, held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 9th Jan¬ 
uary 1855, at 8 o’clock p. m- 


Dr. H. Giraud. 

Dr. W. C. Coles.... 
Mr. Bhawoo Dajeq .. 


Present- 


* 1 

. \ri, 


President* 

Vice-Presidents. 


Members. 


Messrs. J. Feet; Dossabhey Bazunjee; Rustomjee Byramjee ; 
Shatnrao Narrayen; Narrayen Dajee; and S. A. de Carvalho, 
Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

The Monthly Returns from the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, 
the Bandora, and Poona Charitable Dispensaries, were then 
submitted. 

In anwer to the Medical Board’s letter to certain questions of 
the Epidemiological Society of London, communicated to the 
Members of the Society, an abstract, prepared by the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee from the answers given by the Members appointed for the 
purpose, viz. Dr. W. C. Coles, Messrs. Atmaram Pandoorung, 
S. A. de Carvalho, Burjorjee Dorabjee, and Narrayen Dajee, was 
read before the Society. It was resolved to circulate it to all the 
Members of the Society, for any additional observations which 
they may have to make. . * 

The following gentlemen were duly elected Ofiice-beawers for 


the ensuing year :— 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajee. President. 

r \h . \ Vice-Presidents. 

Mr S. A. de Carvalho.j 

Mr. Narray|n Dajee. Secretary. 


Mr. Bhawoo Dajee thanked the Meeting for the unexpected 
honour conferreu on him, and conscious as he was of his defici¬ 
encies for a*j.m which has been hitherto so ably^held, hoped to 
compensate for them by increased •exertion in furthering the 
objects of {he Society. 
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Mr. Peet had great pleasure in bearing testimony to the able 
and zealous conduct of Mr. Carwiho, who had just been elected 
Vice-President, • 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajee said the testimony to the merits of Mr. 
Carvalho came suitably from Mr. Peetj he had much pleasure 
in recording the high esthnation in which Mr. Carvalho is held 
for his amiable and gentle'h»anly conduct towards his brother 
associates. 

Papers were announced to be read: by Mr. Bhawoo Dajee, 
in February, “Notes on a Case of Acute Dropsy”; by Mr. 
Burjorjee Dorabjee in March ; and by Rustomjee Byramjee in 
April. 

(Signed) Bhawoo Dajek, 

President. 

Naruayen Dajee, 
Secretary. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 9th February 1855, 
at 8 o’clock p. M. 

Present — 


Mr. Bhawoo Dajee.... 

Mr. J. Peet. 

Mr. S. A. de Carralho 


President. 

Vice-Presidents. 


Members. 

i 

Drs. W. C. Coles ; H. Giraud ; R. Haines; and Messrs. 
Shamrao Narrayen, and Narrayen Dajee, Secretary. 


The proceedings of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Monthly Returns from the Poona, Bandora, and the 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital Male and Fettle Dispensaries, 
were then laid* on the table. ^ 

'Mr. Bhawoo Dajee then read a case of acut^ dropsy. The 
case was remarkable, as shc/Wing very distinctl^he exciting 
cause of the disease, which Was exposure to cold and wet for some 
days continuously. 






The patient was a Uunya boy aged 17 years. The anasarcous 
swelling was so great as to oppress Ihe breathing; urine was 
scanty, and albuminous. Under the laifcroscope, tubes were 
observed, couiJaiuing granules in the cavity. After the use of 
diuretics and tonics he partially recovered. 

(Signed) Bhawoo Dajee, 

Preudent. 

Narrayen Dajee, 

Secretary. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 6th March 1855, 
at 8 o’clock p. M. 

Present — 


Mr. Bhawoo Dajee .... 

Mr. J. Peet. 

Mr. S. A. de Carvalho 


President. 

■ Vice-Presidents. 


Members. 

Dr. H. Giraud; Messrs. Eustomjee Byramjee; P. F. Gomes { 
Dossabhoy Bazunjee ; Moreshwar Junardhun ; and Narrayen 
Dajee, Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con¬ 
firmed. 


The Monthly Returns from the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital 
Male and Female Dispensaries, the Nagdave, Bandorj, and 
Poona Charitable Dispensaries, were then laid on the table. 

Mr. Dossabhoy Bazunjee then read a case of remittent fever, 
with remarks on headaches depending on functional and organic 
causef^ and the subject was discussed in regard to the difficulty 
that sometimes occurs in the treatment of such cases. 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajee then read a case of poisoning by opium, 
in which the patient died ten hours after taking the poison. 
In this cas» tlK stomach-pump was used three hours after the 
taking of the poison, and a quantity of fluid, strongly smelling of 
opium, waS drawn off by one of Weiss’s patent stomach-pumps. 






lie then read a case of chylo-serous urine, in a Parsee female 
of weak constitution, and of hysterical habits. The urine 
coagulated spontaneously; it was of a milk-white colour, and 
of sp. gr. 1 ’020. The patient improved under the administra- 
'tion tif bitter tonics, and preparations of iron. 

A case o*f cholera, the first observed during the season, 
was then read. The patient, a Bunya broker, lived behind the 
Moombadave Chowkey, and*w^attacked with diarriioea on the 
night of 21st February. He had that evening partaken of large 
quantities of milk and potatoes at a party. There was collapse ; 
he had severe cramps, and suppression of urine. Under the 
administration of acetate of lead, and latterly of calomel, and 
spirit, ammon. arornaticus, the application of mustard poultices, 
and the use of cold drinks, he gradually recovered. 

(Signed) Bhawoo Dajee, 

President. 

„ Narrayen Dajee, 

Secretary, 
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APPENDIX DD. 


ACCOUNTS OF THE ANDERSON, REID, PARISH, AND 
CARNAC SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS; OBSTETRIC 
INSTITUTION FUND; AND SIR JAMSETJEE JE- 
JEEBHOY MEDICAL BOOR FUND, AND JtlEDICAL 
PRIZE FUND. 



Anderson Scholarship Fund. 
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Reid Scholarship Fund. 
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Carnac Scholarship Fund. 
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Sir ^amsetjee Jejeehhoy Medical Prize Fund. 


cxxvfti 



(True copy) 

John Peet, Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX No. XXXI. 


• • • • ~ 

LETTER FROM GOVERNMENT IN REPLY TO REPORT. 


No. 1947 OF 1855. 

Generai. Department. 

To M. Stoveei., Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Education. 

Sir, 

. I am directed by tlie Right Honorable the Govenior in Oonncil 
to acknowledge the receijit of the Report of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation, with appendices, which has accompanied your letter 
No. 40.‘5, dated 18th May 1855, and to request that the Board 
will take early measures for having these valuable papers j)rinted 
on account of Government. 

2. It is but natural (I am desired to state) that His Lordship 
in Council should regard this report with feelings of a mixqd 
nature ,—regret that It must be the last of a scries of narratives 
which liave formed the record, not only of the jirogress of ijistruc- 
tion among the people of this Presidency during the last fifteen 
years, but of the honest and untiring zeal for this groat object, 
which has always characterized the Board of Education, whose 
separate administrative functions have now ceased ;—gratification 
that, 4n receiving^the Board’s resignation of these functions, he 
can assure its Members that they have merited and obtained the 
approbation of the Government, as well as of the commumty ;-i- 
and hopefulnesios regards the results to be expected from the 
■great and comprehensive system in which the BoarS of Education 
will be absorbed, but in which, though losing its distinctive shape 
and separate being, its spirit will continue to work as heretofore. 

18 * 
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3. ' To the Membifrs the Board, also, the official year just 
closed has been oue of varied,Interest. Within the past few 
mouths Government have had occasion to sympathize with them 
.on two fubjccts ®f a very opposite nature : on the one hand, the 
loss of twQ golleagiies, both gentlemen of conspicuous zeal and 
earnestness in the cause |of education, and one of them a man 
whose name will long remain, a^ it long' lias been, a household 
word among those who have at heart tlW enlightenificnt of every 
class of people in this country; on the other hand, the bright 
prospeet which has been opened to the progress of such cidiglitcn- 
ment by the guarantee of extended education for the people of 
India, which is involved in the wise and generous sehemc of general 
instruction lately matured by the Court of Directors. 

4. With res])ect to the Bo.ard’s detail of the j)rogrcss of the 
Educational Department during the past year, and the several 
interesting statements submitted among the aj)peudicefe of their 
report, in illustration of this subject, I am directed to state, 
that Government consider their j)roceedings as remarkable for 
the same activity and good judgment which have ever character¬ 
ized the working of the Department. The conseciuenccs of the 
introduction of new princijdes, in those instances where the 
changes introduced by the Board have had time to develojie 
their effects, arc gratifying, and the general result of operations 
eminently satisfactory. 

, 5. The condition of the Educational Funds is considered hy 
Government to afford evidence of prudent and careful manage¬ 
ment on the part of the Board. 

6. The attention of the Director of Public Instruction will 


be requested to the general jirinciplc discussed in the 23rd 
])aragraph of the Board’s report. His Lordship in Council 
fully agrees with them in their opinion on this subject, the 
correctness of •which he considers to be shoYH, not less by the 
retrogressive state of the Broach School, referred to at paragrajdi 
(i8 of the report, than by the more gratifying result shown, at the 
close of paragraph 9, to have followed the iutrdduction in other 
cases of the system of which they approve. 

7. Government will watch with interest the progress ctf the 
several Normal Classes, which have deservedly engaged the 
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attention of the Board, and will dgscrvc tfeat of their succfssor. 
The addition to the immherofVeruactdar school-books, wliieh 
forms the subject of paragi-ajdis 16 to 21>will, the Bight Honor¬ 
able the Governor in Council is confident, greatly assist the 
progress of these classes, as well as the instruction of ordinary 
students ; and Mr. Grliham will have n/erited the c^ecial thanks 
of the community of^ |iruzcratti when Me shall have satisfactorily 
completed ttie iinjiorta.it and •diffitSult task which he has under¬ 
taken, in providing tliewi with translations of the scientific works 
enmncrateil by the Board. 

8. Witli I'cspect to the additions to the School (bourse of 
teaching, which are described in the 28th paragraph of tlie Board’s 
rejmrt, Govermnenf consider lliein liigidjf judicious, as tln^y will 
not only inform the rising generation as to the method by which 
some of the most imj)ortaut branches of Gov^nment administra¬ 
tion are conducted, but will give stmhmts the opportunity of 
(jnalifying themselves, witliont any interrH[)(ion of their general 
education, and sooner than they othei-wisc tamld do, for Govern¬ 
ment cm|)loyment,—the destination to which a large ju'oporlion 
of tlu! scholars in schools of all classes will naturally, and with 
)iroprietv, look forward. 

!). I'he Governor in Cotmcil regards with deep inf.en'st every 
me.'isurc which tends to ojien the I’uhlie Service to the sti\dents 
of our educational institutions; believing that not oidy tlu! 
Service will ])rofit by the more extended introduction into^it 
of a cl.ass of Native officers of really liberal education, hut that 
the c.vtension of such education generally among the |)cople will 
be furthered by a provision, which will |)rev(ail it from being any 
longer enough that candidates for certain Government olliees 
should be possessed! oidy of that routine and technical aptitude, 
which may be picked up by men of no general information, but 
will insist on thejj’ poss(‘ssiou of a degree of useful geiuftal ediica- 
fion, which they can only aiapnre by a course of sound 
educational training. With regard to (he services and claims of 
those who.havf' already entered the I’ublic Ser\i(a‘, this most 
desirable princi|)li1 must be intro(luc(al considerately, and by 
degrees;‘but His l.ordship in Gouueil hopes that it may at^ 
(nice be so far established, that it will have the ellect <d makitig 
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it cTWently more for‘■a young man's interest to complete his 
education thoroughly, than to abandon his school, and seek for 
Government service, as'soou as he can discharge jthe duties of 
an ordina_ry clerk. 

10. ' He hopes, too, thj^ the combined effect of this scheme, and 
of the alteration of the rule described ift'appendix No. XVII., 
which has removed the iimitatioK* of saJary, fonncrly cxistiii", 
and made it incumbent on ‘ appointing officers to* fill certain 
vacancies, of whatever amount, from among candidates certified 
by the Head of the Educational Department as qualified, will 
cause returns of appointments made under it, in future years, to 
be much more voluminous documents than that which forms 
appendix No. XXIII. of the Board’s present report. This 
rule, however. Government consider may be still further 
imfiroved, by the i^roduction, among the requisite qualifications 
for certain offices, of an acquaintance with the principles 
of Political Economy, and by otherwise raising the text of quali¬ 
fication for the more important situations which it is intended to 
throw open. 

11. The establishment of the low-caste School at Ahmednugj 
gur is an interesting event, and Government are glad that they can 
congratulate tlie Board of Educ.ation on having had the satisfac¬ 
tion of aiding in such an undertaking, 'llie Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council is sure that it will bo an additional 
satisfaction to the Board to learn that he has lately been enabled, 
principally by the co-operation of the Duxina Prize Committee, to 
offer ten,the founders and supporters of the School instituted some 
years ago for the children of the lowest castes in Poona, the means 
of providing suitable accommodation for its classes. 

12. With reference to the 29th paragraph of the Board’s 
report, I am directed to inform them that Government recognize 
the usefulness of Native libraries, under good management, ns an 
important means of enlightenment among the people. They have 
lately provided the Director of Public Instnmtion with ample 
means for assisting such liliraries at the Presidency ; and on the 
success of the measures winch- he adopts for doing so being 

. apparent, will be ready to extend them to the district library 
associations, several of which have applied for and received the 
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assistance of Government, as well as thatjjf tlic Hoard of Ednoptioii, 
during the past and previous years. 

13. The Jlight Honorable the Gonoriior in Council has 
directed me to state, with regard to the several particular institu¬ 
tions, the Board’s notice of which (illustrated by the a])i>?nded 
narrative reports of tlie managing local authorities^ is contained 
ill the ;i2nd and foll^^iig pfuwtgraphs «f their report, that were 
(jovernmeni' to now record a^epafate notice of all that calls for 
their ajiprobation, this jetter must separately refer to almost 
every sentence in that division of the report which touches ujum 
each institution. lie desires rather that you will convey to the 
Board the thanks of Government for all tha|| they have done 
towards improving the elliciency of eacli institution, and that 
similar thanks may be eomiminicatud to those officers connected 
with the institutions in question, to whoso t^heient co-operation 
their improvement is attributable, and whose services have been 
noticed in such gratifying terms at the close of the Board’s 
report. These officers will still remain at their posts, and 
Government will contidcntly look to them to carry on, and 
extend, with the enlarged opportunities which they will have 
under the new system, those efforts which have been so successful, 
in proportion to the opportunities afforded, by that under which 
they and the Board of Education have hitherto worked in concert. 

14. There#re, however, some points regardingwhich Govern¬ 
ment consider it necessary that this letter should contain a few 
short observations in adihtion to the preceding paragraphs. 

15. The Board’s notices of the Eljihinsfone lustitutipn and 
Poona College both ojien with expressions of regret for the loss of 
valued Professors. With respect to their remarks regarding Mr. 
Reid, I am directed to infprm them, that as the correspondence 
between Government and the Perry Testimonial Committee has 
resulted in the nomination of Mr. Reid as a Professor in the 
Elphinstonc Institution, under the designation of “ Perry Professor 
of Jurisprudence,” the College will recover the benefit of his 
valuable i^sisMnee; and with regard to the Reverend Afr. 
Fraser, though his removal from Jhe GoverinnT'iit Educational 
Departmwit is a loss to the Poona Collego,*his present important^ 
position in an institution which his Lordship in Council has hopes 
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of seping ere long affiliated to the University, and recognized as 
one of the established cducatioiml institutions of the country, 
prevents his transfer from the Government Service from being 
regarded as a loss to the community at large: there can he no 
doubt that a very worths section of it have gained greaj.ly by the 
transfer. ' ^ V 

1C. Government havo also dkected to congratulate the 
Board of Education on having sees, in th,e honorahk distinction 
lately conferred on Mr. Dadabhai Naqfozji, a fuliihnent of the 
hope referred to in their .34th paragraph as having been express¬ 
ed when, .nearly thirty years ago, the Professorships, one of 
which he now l4|ds, were tirst established. 

17. Some of the most iuij)ortaut events connected with the 
Grant Medical College have already formed the subject of cor¬ 
respondence with (government, who have expressed their gratifi¬ 
cation in the management of the institution ; the only material 
drawbacks to the satisfaction which Ilis Lordship in Gonncil has 
experienced from reading the I’eport, for which he has to thank 
the Acting l’riiiei(ial and Professors of the College, being the 
disn])])ointinent of the Priucijial’s expectations as to the progress 
of vaccination, and the breach of <lisci]>liue on the part of some of 
the Stiidcnt-Apprenfiees attached to the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Hospital,—an example of misconduct which Government trust 
may not again occur. 

18. 1 anj also directed to state, that there arc several import¬ 

ant subjects referred to in different parts of the j)apers now sub¬ 
mitted, to Government, which—though it has not been considered 
necessary to notice them particularly in this letter—will merit 
the early attention of the Director of Public Instruction, and will 
be brought to his notice. Among such subjects I am to instance 
that of the 91st paragrajth, and the suggestion contained in the 
7Hth paragraph of the Board’s report. „ 

19. In conclusion, I am instructed to convey to you, personally, 
the thanks of the Bight Honorable the Governor in Council, for 
the unvarying and earnest attention with which you have always 
discharged the duties which have fallen to your share during 
your long connection with the Board of Education. His Lordshij) 
in Council is aware that these have been duties of a more 
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responsible nature than would have fallen u|)on a person discharg¬ 
ing the usual functions of a»inere Secretary, ^id he has the 
greatest jdcasjirc in assuring you of his (entire concurrence in the 
sciitiments expressed regarding you in the Board’s letter No. 407, 
dated 21st May, aiuT accoin)»aniinent, ^ copy of which he* begs 
may be printed, alon^ with this letter, as an additiffiAl appendix 
to the Board’s last ai;(^al rejM^rt. • 

r have the honor to be, 

• Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) W. TTart, 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, t)lli June 1855. 


Copy of the letter from the Board of Etlucation, No. 407, dated 
2]st May, and its accoiiipanimeuf, directed hy Coverniuent, 
in the eoncludiny paragraph of the above communication, to 
be printed. 

No. 407 or 1855. 

To W. Hart, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, General Department. 

Board of Education, Bombay, 2\st May 1855. 

Sin, ^ 

We, the undersigned ^fembers of the Board of Education, have 
the honor to enclose the acconijiauying coj)y of a liuiiolntion 
passed by us, for submission to the Bight Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor in Council, and we trust that his Lordship in Council will ^ 
be jdeased to acquiesce in the request made therein. • 

We have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Son'ants, 

(Signed) Mictcalfe Larken, 

„ JUGONNATH SArTKERSF.TT, 

„ BoMANJElf IIORMTJSJEE, 

Members of the Board of Education, 
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■Copy of a ResphiHon passed by the Members of the Board oj 
Education, on M4y 2\st, 1S55, relative tol^v. Stovell, 
Secretary to the Board, 

'Resolution. 

The general duties of the Board^aving^eii transferred to the 
Director of Public lustructii^, the MeiSbers prescht desire to 
record their best thanks to Dr. Stovelle the Secretary, for the 
constant assiduity he has bestowed upon the transaction of the 
business of the Board. 

The Members present do not hesitate to record their belief, 
that the advancement of Education in Western India, during the 
last ten years, is attributable, to a very great e.'ctcnt, to Dr. 
Stovell’s energy, intelligence, and judgment. 

As the expression of this belief could not, properly, have been 
included in the Board’s late report (submitted to Government 
with letter No. 403, of 18th instant), which bears the signature 
of the Secretary, the Members present determine to submit a 
copy of their Resolution to the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council, with the hope ISiat Government will suitably acknow¬ 
ledge Dr. Stovell’s services. 

(Signed) Metcalfe Larken, 

„ JUGONNATH SaNKERSETT, 

„ Bomanjee IIormusjee, 

Members of the Board of Education. 






